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CALCUTTA RLVIEW. 


NO. CXLIX 


Am. I.— THE AKYAN GERM. 

W ITATEVEll ojjiuion we may bold as to the origin of the 
liuinaii race, one thing admits of no controversy among 
experienced persons. Wlicthcr it be believed that man is th(j 
re.snlt of a special act of cieation, or that he developed gradually 
from lower organisations, he is, naturally, the most self-seeking 
and ferocious of aiiimals. The beings that we somewhat ini- 
kindly call brutes,” have strong instincts of solf-indulgonco and* 
•self-preservation; bitt the human race atone has, in all its known 
history, aihled to the common impul.ses for food and reproduction 
a de)il)orate dosiie of emulation carried out with tnalioeaiid cruelty. 
Til the eyi'S of civilized rctiders these may be shocking statements ; 
but we have only to refer to the doings of mankind on such occa* 
sioiis as the conquest of Canaan, the wars of Asia, and the blood- 
shed of Europe down to the Tenor of 1703, to convince ourselves 
of this uriwi’lcoino truth. In all such scenes it has been plain 
that there i.s some special vice in human nature, over and above 
the mere forces necessary for the welfare of the individual and 
the continuance of the race. 

Nevorlhelcss, in one human family, at least, there has hcon a 
second peculiarity which has constantly tended to limit and 
mitigate the terrible action of the first. From tlic days when 
Virgil 8a\v it was the Romail*s duty to .spare the conquered — if 
not earlier — runs a thin but real record of compassion. Amid tho 
iliapason of cruelty and pain has b(‘en lieard— -ever stronger 
and clearer — the sweet, voice of Pity. Tlic white breed of man 
has never produced cannibals. To that small, though important, 
initial distinction has been added, from time to time, a growing 
feeling that suffering should not bo intiicted without purpose or 
apparent necessity. Frightful as W'crc the deeds of the Uomqgiis 
at the storm of Jerusalem, and on many other occasions; ropul- 
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sive as has been the conduct of the French and Germans on 
Saint Bartholomew's Day and at the siege of Magdeburg in the 
thirty yeps’ war; of the English in Ireland and at Glencoe; of 
the jacobins in Paris during the French revolution, they have 
this striking difference from the barbarities of Asiatics and 
Africans ; — each of these crimes against humanity was due — it 
is no justification but it is a fact — to some conceived political ur- 
gency. And the progress that has been constantly going on in 
the way of minimising suffering is a distinct proof of the im- 
provement of which human thought and manners are susceptible 
in this respect. Such progress is only found in the history of 
this one race of men. Compare the law of nations as laid 
down by Grotius with the issued to the United States 

Army by President Lincoln, and it will be seen at once how great 
this progress has been in little more than two centuries. Grotius 
wrote in 1625, that by the law of nations all prisoners of war 
arc reckoned slaves. By the Instructions all slaves became free. 
Grotius declared tliat when war is declared against a country, it 
is declared against all its inhabitants: tlie enemy's subjects may 
be slain on our own lorritory, on his, on neutral territory, and 
on the sea : tho law of nations does not cover either women or 
children, who may be killed with impunity. Compare these 
stern doctrines with tho treaty of ParivS, with the Genova conven- 
tion, with (lie practice — on the whole —of the Germans of 1870 in 
France. iVnd, since Grotius was an aidont evangelical Clnistian, 
it cannot be said that the amelioration was caused either by Chris- 
tianity or hy the fleformalioii. So the historians of the later 
Empire sli{>w, that as mucli atiocity mingled in war under tlie 
Lahariim as it had under the eagles, Tl»e fact*s lead to the con- 
clusion, tliat the cliange is caused chiefly, if not solely, by the 
increase of civilis;dion among (lie Aryan race. 

-It cannot, therefore, bo without interest, wdiether in India or 
elsewhere, (o examine' into the primal character of the Aryan 
race as it first emerges into tlio light of day ; and wo cannot 
do so to better purpose tlinn Vvdth the aid of a book^ lately pub- 
lished in Berlin, wljose author undertakes to do for th(3 Indian 
Aryans — perhaps tho first of whonu^vo have distinct vision — what 
the great historian of the Roman Empire did for ancient Germany. 
The following sentences describe the exact nature of Herr ZimmePs 
undertaking : — 

“ As Jacob Grimm has lieaulifully said, in Gorman history, 
the imrnoital work pf a Roman author lias made a dawning 
which ^may well excite tlie envy of oilier nations. By the 

* v, Hciurich Zimmer, Berlin, Weidmauus, 1871?. 
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Qevmania of Tacitus — ia which hardly a phase of our ancestors^ 
life has remained untouched — the student of German antiquity is 
in the pleasant position of being able to learn the condition of 
the people before they began to wander. If to this evidence he 
joins that derivable from our speech and literature, and from those 
of the Norsemen, jvho have never joined in any migration, he 
may obtain a picture of the pre-historic life of our nation, such 
as is not to be had in regard to any other European stock. 

The springs from which we have to create the knowledge of 
early Indian life are essentially different. None of the PlioGui- 
rians employed by Hiram and Solomon to sail to Ophir, bringing 
back the Ape with his Sanscrit name kaph, ovVaipi, described foi 
us the folk with whom tliey had dealings of trade. Nor hn-N 
India, produced a Homer to herald their migratioi\ into Hindus 
tan. We have to got our knowledge of the popular life by col- 
lecting the scattered hints rouinl in the acknowledged lyrics of 
the ])eople of the time. 

No literature of au Tinlo-ncrmanlc nation has preserved, as 
this lias, a vvealtli of song liandcd down from eaily times, sucli as 
is contained in the four Vedas,^ And these lyrics, fui ther, aio 
highly realistic, as will be fully shown hereafter, lu the fervent 
prayers to the gods, in llie songs of pjuisc and thanksgiving 
for mercies received, the poets show us a. deep vista into tho 
condition of tlio mundano relations illirstnitcd hy the nature of 
tlio tlvngs earnestly desiiod ; they display their virtues nml tVeir 
vices freely before tlio all-sccing powcis: blomled witli purely 
liturglc aims arc found songs and fragments of songs full of the 
internal and individual life of the people ; and thus we find iu 
these poems invaluable testimony to the character and conduct 
ot the infant nation. And the accounts afforded by the Vodlc 
hymns dtudve a special importance from being the o.al work of 
living men, Avorldng and acting as they sang : not Ivjoking back 
upon an era in the past, but clironicling the contemporaneous 
progress of the race through many centuries. Certainly, tho 
Rishis do not show us all sides, nor do they answer all questions. 
For example, not only are allusions to government and popular 
assemblies very rare, but as to justice and punishment we learn 
scarcely any more than this, that criminals were confined by being 
tied to trees and posts ; and tliat in heinous cases an appeal 
to God, or firo ordeal, was allowed to decide,” 

H. Zimmer’s work, in a word, rests upon an examination of the 
Sanhita, or collected lyrics of the four Vedas, an accurjfte con- 
struction of the te‘5t being particularly aimed at. Hut ho has to 
confess that, mixed with the archaic fragments, there is in these 
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hymualrS, much matter of a more recent character, the illumination 
of which has been a farther task tor him, aiul one of some 
considerable difficulty, lie lias also to acknowledge defects that 
cannot be made good. 

Although much of the work has had to bo done for the first time, 
the author makes liberal mention of the labours of predecessors 
and of his obligations to them. Besides the \voll-known Sanscrit 
Te(cta of the late ProfAssor John Muir, he cites particularly tholaboiirs 
of Max Miiller and A. Ludsvig. Acknowledgments are duly made, 
and thanks tendered to other writers, Erjglish and Gtunian ; lastly, 
he expresses his respect for ‘‘the great work*’ of Lassen, and adds 
a moilest wish tluU he might be thought to have produced a 
owrthy complement. 

Herr Zimmer’s labours have resulted in a book of more than 
four hundred pages, piinted in good Koman typ-‘, in spite of Prince 
V. Bismarck’s Chauvinist predilections for Block-letter. The 
volume is divided into three parts, or “ hooks.” Of these, tlio first 
describes the land and its inhai)ilants ; the former, as to its gc^ogra- 
phy, its soil, its clinuitc, and its mineral, vegotal)lc and animal pro- 
ductions ; the latter, as to Dasyaa and Arijtis, tho tribes of the 
aborigines and of the invaders. Tlie second is devoted to the ex- 
ternal condition of the Vedic folk, tlicii colonisation and dcuuicilia- 
tion, their politics and law, their occupations, their custom and orna- 
ments, their diet, amusements and military system. In the tln’nj 
we have their internal lelat ions, art and science, funeral ceremonies, 
and views of a future state. 

It will not be necessary hero to follow the antlior through tlie 
inquiries contained in all these books or pints. The c»>uutiy, its 
features, its products, and its ethnology, are all known to tis through 
many easily accessible works, and particularly through ihe Irnpt vial 
Gazetteer^ published since the appearance ot IJerr Zimmer’s work, 
under tho auspices of Government. But the social portion of the 
hook cannot fail to be of use and interest to all avIio w ould have a 
clear idea of tho manners and customs ()f tlieso early scions of the 
Aryan stock. It wHkS this division who, many centuries before tho 
Chiistian era, penetrated the y)a8ses^of tho IJindu Caucasus. Set- 
tling in tho Eastern Panjah, they laid the foundation of the fa- 
mous system which confronted Alexander the Great in Upper 
India, and which has come in later days to overspread the enor- 
mous Peninsula now under the sway of the Empress of India, 
In such a stinly will be particularly noticeable the mild and juat 
character which, with due exceptions, has distinguished the Aryiioi, 
from all other races, not only of Asia, but of the remaining ( v»nti- 
peftts of the world. An attempt has been elsewhere* matit; to 
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sillow how the original craJle of the race in its Infancy was In the 
valley of the Upper Oxns, from which successive streams went 
forth into other parts of Asia and into the distant lands of what 
we now call Europe. It was argued that the original elemental re- 
ligion, whatever its details were, broke up on the reformation of 
Spitama* towards tjie latter portion of the sixth century B. C., 
when the votaries of the old faith, who were nomadic and predatory 
in their habits, incurred the displeasure of those who had accepted 
the new StatcChurch, and Avero driven into exile, carrying with them 
a rude Iiymnal, greatly resembling the older portions of the Avesta 
as known to us even now. Coii^idcuations were adduced to show 
that they passed thiougli the mountainous coTintry about Gilgit 
aixl Kashmir, and emerged near the debouchure of the Indus. We 
soon find thorn in the valley of the Saraswati (still known as 
Sirhind, the Head of India,’') wlu'nce, pressing slowly over the 
fertile plains to liio eastward, they ciossed the Jumna and founded 
the early Hindu Empire recognized in the gieat epic of the Maha- 
bharata. What wo have now to consider is t ho state of manners 
and opinion which then distinguished tliem, and which continued 
their general characteristic till the Moslem comjuests of the eleventh 
and tAvelfth centuries after Christ. And, if wc find the traces of 
limited monarcliy ami of freedom, of public judicature and lenient 
punisliment, of family organisation and domestic piety, with com- 
parative absence of superstition and a fair standaid of personal 
purity, it will be ditticult to avoid the conclusion, tliat these cousins 
of our European foic^fathers, the rude Aryans of twenty-five cen- 
turies ago, already boie in the bosom of their nascent society the 
germ wbicli is still deveh.piug in Euiv^pe and in America, and 
whicli forms the only guaiantoofor the futuie of mankind. 

It must be j)rcmised that the Vodie Aiyans, to use the term 
rcjulered cunv>nt by recent writers, W’ere not. so much bound to a 
nonrmd and jiastoral life, Avitb its common accompaniment of cattle- 
lifting, when the}^ emerged upon the broad and fertile plains of tho 
Enst(‘rn Panjab, as they bad been when living tlie life of High- 
landers round Pamir. Flocks and herds connnued, no doubt, to 
foiiii a great portion of tlicir AAvealtli, as they still do with the 
modern inhabitants of those regions. But they soon learned to 
add agriculture to their resources, and substituted foi the old port- 
able tent a more permanent habitation, constructed probably of 
wood. Tlius, as IJ. Zimmer points out, a Vedic word for the people 
is Krishti,” derived from Kiishi,’' the act of digging or plough- 
ing. As the modern Persian word for a ploughed field Is still 
'' Kisht," it may bo' fairly inferred that this rudimentary art was 
brought down to Hindustan (where the corresponding term is still 

* Commonly known as “ Zoroaster,*’ which was, however, a title, not 
a name. 
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^'khct ’'j by the Vedic Aryans, and soon put into practice. And 
hence the word above given became the collective name for the 
race, and denotes a people generally given to agriculture. 

Another ancient word is “ Grama,'' denoting a township, com- 
mune or village ( fl. ganvjy) This word, which is found in the 
"Rig Veda^ denotes an early habit of associating families for com- 
mon' purposes of business, &c. The word included, as it still 
does, all the cultivated land, whether common or held iu severalty ; 
and the contrasted term was Arnya ” or forest. A large fortified 
town was Puri (or Pur,) probably connected with the idea of the 
Greek ttoKv^ or a ])laco where many people were ga- 

thered, which was ^'full,'' — and wheie tlie invaders might find re- 
fuge when attacked by the aborigirjes. Evidence is found in the 
later songs of the Uishis that those towns contained large and lofty 
houses, surrounded and protected by earthen walls and by ditches, 
though nothing like a complete art of fortification was developed 
at first, owing probably to the want of stone in the regions of the 
original settlement. No distinct mention of properly wallod towns 
is found in the llig — the oldest — Veda. As protection against an- 
other enemy, the (loods caused by the drainage of the Himalayas, 
the larger places wtTO built on high ground.* ddie first walls were 
of earth, and they were ofien built near the banks of rivers. f 

Whether in towns or in rural hamlets, the Aryan set up 
his home darna " (loams) and lighted llie sacied fire ot 
his altar and hearth. Keferences to the process of construc- 
tion, by setting up of posts and rafters are found 

in the llig Veda ; the interstices of both wall and roof being 
wattled together with interwoven reeds. The principal rooms 
were four, all designated by terms taken from the sacrificial 

ritual ] and it is to be noticed that tlieso urrangenionts arc 
^lOt described in the earlier hymnal, wliicli the invaders may 
harve brought with them (when they used to live iu tents), 
but only in later poems. "References to furniture are rare iu 
the records ; judging from the liig the Avoineu used bed- 

steads and also a kind of close litter, both by night and by day, 
which points to nomad habits, IJut mention is made of prayers 
to the genius of the house, which may imply something 
resembling the Penates of ancient Rome. Wells for household 
use were dug, sometimes of considerable depth, from which 

water was raised by a bucket with a rope and rude block : much, 

perhaps, as iu the common Indian well of the country in the 
present day. 

— j — — - " I 

♦ There is an old root pul, mean- compared. It is a primitive root, 
ing to elevate. Bopp’s gloss i7i vog. meaning “ bridge,'' 
t The Persian word pul may be 
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Such is the earliest view that we can get of that aggregation of 
Aryan families which formed the pattern and microcosm of their 
subsequent societies : the self-governed commune, the parish 
without a parson, carrying on pasture and cultivation on lands 
more or less common to the whole body, or assembling in * ** cities 
of refuge ” when threatened by serious danger. Caste was as yet 
unknown, though some steps had probably been taken towards 
division of labour, of which the caste-system is the ossification. 
The village-system, as is well-known, shows extraordinary vita- 
lity. It still forms the integer of administration in this country, 
where the communes show but little tendency to agglomerate, or 
even to live together upon friendly terms. ,The Russian J/ir, 
described for us a few years ago by Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, is 
auotlier illustration of the system In an active state. The manor 
of England is perhaps, as Sir J. Phear has suggested,^ the 
feudal form of the village, a sort of military monarchy created 
by special circumstances out of the original republic. But the 
English tendency towauls union was early developed, and the 
townships, vills, or titUingsf formed themselves into hundreds, 
just as the hundreds again formed ridings, ropes or shires. 
A similar process went on >Yitli the demos of Greece and the 
Vagiis or VtC'us of the Ltitiiis ; booauso those races, like tlie 
English, encountcivd surroundings which taught them the value 
of union and of political organisation. 

Bet us now return to the invaders of the Panjab, to see how 
far similar ideas made way among them. In the very early 
notices of the nation it seems to ho regarded as consisting of 
live tiihes, tlie PurUj the Tarva, the Yadu, the and the 

Drubgii, Further sub-divisions ensued, among which combina- 
tions doubtless occurrod under the pressure of common interests, 
such as tlio call for defence, or tlio desire of marauding ; but 
which fell apart into their original constituent elements as soon 
as the common o]>Joct had ceased to exist. The word jana, occur- 
ring frequently in the Rig Veda, may be taken as indicating 
the loose union of a tribe or sub-race, when the still looser union 
of the temporary association was not in existence. The word 
may be compared with the Latin gens as indicative of a belief 

* The Aryan village. London, ininistralive integer in most Euro- 
J880. Irjti’odiicfcion. peaii nations as soon as national or- 

t It seltlom happens that a manor ganisatioa began : each of the huu- 
extends itself over more parishes dreda was under a cenienartns or 
than one. The iithings or collection bailiiT. ^ 

of ten free families was the integ- For an interesting account of the 
ral townsliip, of which ten formed origin of the Pan. Aryan village- 
the “ hundred.^^ This (the hundred) system, v. C. E., CXLV., p. 87. ? 

seems to have been tiie original ad- 
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in generation from the same ancestors. We read in the Mig of 
the Jana Bharata^ the Yadva Jana, &c. These tribes, in later 
periods, either amalgamated or became castes. 

The -next division is the district^ of which the proper name 
in oar old documents is, vi(^. (Lat. vicus, Lithuanian vis-pati.) 
It is not clear whether any particular number of these went to 
a tribe ; probably the number depended solely on the strength of 
each tribe, as in ihe corresponding old German division called 
€fa7if of which an indefinite number constituted a Thind (the 
word whicli eventually gave its name to the collective Teuton, 
or Deutsch, nationality.) In an interesting passage of the Rig, 
to be found further^on in another connexion, wo are tpld how a great 
campaign took place. With chariots for baggage and for fight 
the Bharatas came from far to the ^Adtidri (Sutlej), which 
they crossed. The expedition seems to have been against anotlier 
tribe, called Tritstu.’" It was unsuccessful, and led to the Bharatas be- 
ing dispersed over all the virjis, or districts, of the Tritstus. It may 
be that the final result did not correspond to this unpromising 
incident, for wo hear little more of the Tritstus, while the lihara- 
tas became established at the head of the Doab, or land between 
the Ganges and Jumna, where their capital, Hastinapura, still 
exists, in another place we hear of districts uniting to choose a 
king (Rig* 10 ; 124-87) ; in still others of the same time wo hear 
of similar arrangemouts. 

But the integer of administration was (at first if not always) 
in the village communities of which mention has alieady boon 
made. As in the European instances, these commnnitics were 
capable of union ; the difleicnco, at- bottom, being that tlie 
administrative focus in Eiuopo tended to expand, while in 
India the seat of administration tended to confine itself to the 
village. *It is this difference of integration which has made 
the great nations of the West, while India has remained a set 
of incoherent particles, and, as used to be said of Italy, a geogra- 
ph^al expression.” Nevertheless, through Persian, Slavonic and 
Otner intermediate forms, we can trace the far descent of Aryan 
institutions, and recogniso the origin of modern civil life in the 
embryo presented by the Vedlc scheme. For then, even as 
liow^ the State rested on the foundation of the household ; and 
bBOOe the science whicli treats of men in their relations to each 
other still rightly bears the title of political economy.” Tlie com- 
plete family of a nation of Aryan origin was (as it is still) only the 
incorporation and evolution of bodies formed of small items, 
each bound together by the minutest atom of common hopes,. 

sorrows and enjoyments. {Rig- 2-2G-3.) The prganiza- 
tibtt subsisting in times of peace was applicable to Avar also; and 
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the territorial regiments of modern Europe are but a survival 
of the old Aryan distribution of forces. 

The head of the federation and of the militia was an indi- 
vidual, as it’^was with the family, which was the rudiment and 
model. At the head of the tribe stood the chief ruler, or king, 
sometimes sjicccedin^ by inheritance, sometimes raised by 
election. The monarch in Britain claims under both titles— 
or rather under a fusion of the two. It has been shown by 
historians how Harold objected to the claim of William of 
Normandy, as designated by Edward the Confessor, that it 
was a designation unsanctioned l)y the people or their represent- 
atives : after the battle of Hastings William ac(^pted the necessity 
of a form of election. Stephen, an undeniable usurper, set up a 
claim to be elected king : the title of Henry IV. was confirmed 
by Act of Parliament, as was that of a still more remote heir, 
IJenry VII. The right of the people was strongly asserted by 
the Court that sentenced Charles I, and again by the Lords and 
Commons in their declaration of 12th February 1688 that the 
throne was vacant, and that the Priime and Princess of Orange 
should be appointed to occupy it. "J'he Act of Settlement by 
which the Queen-Empress now holds, is less in point; but 
whatever hereditary title might then vest in the House of Hanover 
’ and ill Her Majesty by birth, received a formal contractual 
confirmation in the public circumstances of the coronation, 
with its oath. And there have been other crowns, notably 
those of Poland and of the “ Holy Roman Empire/' which 
continued to be purely elective down to modern times. 

It is supposed by Herr Zimmer that, where the post was 
elective among the Vedic tribes, the choice might still be limited 
to the members of a certain family or clan in the tribe. But 
the evidence is defective. However appointed, It is clear that 
in times of peace, at least, the powers of the ruler were strictly 
bounded by the liberties of the people. They do not appear 
to have owed him fixed tribute, but Avere expected to bring free- 
will offerings (JRig. 10-173). He was the protector of his subjects; 
and, as such, had to lead thgm in war. He wore splendid 
regalia on public occasions ; the Aryans “ loved the glamour of 
gold. ” In these faint touches we see indications of a consider- 
able difference from the conceptions of other races ; we perceive 
no signs of the arbitrary despot of Turanian or African poten- 
tates, whose will was law, and who disposed of the lives and 
liberties, the children and possessions of a slavish and tA)i>ro- 
tected herd of spe^hless human chattels. The king’s position 
was not that of an Assyrian despot ; but rather that of Clovfe 
among his Franks, the chief of associated clans, each of which 

2 
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bad a separate chief of its own. The very paticity uf references 
to tlie kingly office in our documents appears sufficient to show 
how minor was the part that it played in civil life, And to 
exercise the due popular control over a power which, especially 
after a triumphant. war, might be tempted to exceed constitutional 
limits, we find recognised assemblies, of which there were three 
kinds. The first was the village-council^ probably for the 
domestic purposes ‘of the commune, presided over by a head 
borough; such as in Upper India, we now call “the panch.” 
lu the old English hundred this was represented by the Becve 
and four freemen. The next was a general council, in which 
the King, or Chief, presided. The third seems to have been an 
occasional assembly, which elected a leader for a war, like the 
Dictator of Rome, and perhaps met upon the demise of the 
Crown to settle the succession. This last is ouly mentioned in 
the later collection called Atharva Veda, and appeals to maik 
a step in the progress of organisation. The common name of 
these greater meetings was Samiti, in which we can haully eii 
if we recognise the Latin comitia. A final control was appaiently 
VMted in the princes of the blood, who weie requited to reduce 
the king to submission if he aspired to absolute rule. H 
Zimmer finds a parallel to this iu the stoty told by Tacitus of 
Arminius, Chief of the Cherusci, an ancient German tube, 
of whom we are told by the Roman annalist that “icgnum 
adfectans dolo propinquorum cecidit" (Ann. 2. 88). Fiom all 
which it may perhaps be inferred that the dominion of the head 
of the Royal Family was almost non-existent as a political 
power, except during times of war; or only became of weight 
when the clans became united. 

More important, perhaps, in ordinary life, and not much less 
so in military matters, were the bards, who may be conjectured 
to have filled, in a loose way, the chaiacters since allotted, in 
the modern social system, to clergymen, lawyers and the 
press. The very existence of our lecords, preserved for ceutuiiea 
by oral tradition, shows the natuie and value of some of the 
duties of this class in time of p^ace. Living in the neighbour- 
hood of the king, they pieserved the standaid of poetical excel- 
lence which was both high and regular, and, while chanting on 
all festive and solemn occasions the praises of the Chief, did not 
negleot to call to mind the deeds and virtues of the people 
(Mig/. 9, 10, 3). They lived by the bounty of the Chief, and 
receive splendid proofs of munificence, particularly after the 
conquest of a dangerous enemy. The temporary failure of the 
jffiiSfarataa and their dispersion among the villages of the Tritsus 
hf» been already noticed : it shows that members of the genus 
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irriiabilc were allowed considerable influence in matters of 
war. Sudas, the king of the Tritsus, had, it appears, thought 
proper to dismiss his bard, Vishwamitr^ and to employ ifrliw 
room Yasishta, by whose powerful ministrations be obtlmed 
the special protection of Indra (a personifloation of the Almighty.) 
Vishwamitra took refuge with the Bharatas and persuade’ 
them to avenge his* wouuded feelings. With baggage- wagons 
and chariots of war they came from the faf West, and poured 
into Sirhind, led by the revengeful bard. But the power of 
his rival prevailed. “ Like drovers’ goads, " we are told, probably 
in Vasishta’s own words, “ like drovers' goads Avere the wretched 
Bharatas broken up. Yasishta led against *tbem ; they were 
scattered among all the homesteads of the Tritsus.” (Rig. 7, 33, 6) 
Tills may be taken as the earliest forerunner of such Avorks as 
Cae.sar’.s, a specimen of a war described by a literary mau who 
was also actively engaged in its conduct. 

Of the administration of justice the poems of the Yedas 
contain but little mention. But that little' is enough to show 
that there was nothing arbitrary or blood-thirsty about it. Nor 
were the crimes ordinarily of a violent or cruel nature. Envy, 
calumny, and greed, then as now, Avere the chief motives of 
Ainchastened men ; and a confusion of religion and morals prevail- 
* ed from which the more advanced European collateral nations 
are only now getting free — whereby misconduct Avas detected by 
<iuasi-spiritual methods an<i was judged by a quasi-spiritual standard, 
and lying was not denounced unless it involved a false oath before 
the gods. Theft Avas traced by the aid of conjurors. An accused per- 
son was called upon publicly to grasp a heated axe or other piece of 
metal. For ordinary offences the common punishment waa 
confinement in the village stocks. More heinous offenders Avere 
bound hand and foot to a Avooden post and left there for a certain 
period. Gamblers staked their own persons in the almost universal 
passion for play which seems to have prevailed among the people ; 
and the losers became slaves to the winners. OutlaAVS and helots 
apear to have existed, over and above the subjugated non- Aryans who 
wore reduced to servitude if they*remained in their ancient seats. 
Numbers of both classoss — aborigines and unworthy Aryans— 
Avere subjected to banishment. No notice appears of the 
slaughter of conquered enemies or of prisoners-of-war. 

It has already been said that the very early records show no 
traces of the modern system of caste. It is almost universally, 
acknowledged that peither in Bactria nor immediately aftef the 
immigration was there anything of the kind. Yet was thj. 
Aryan mind disposed in that direction; as we may see by»tt' 
state of fcelins still found among the English, and still more 
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ftmODg the Germans ; where high employment of certain kinds 
is still pretty much reserved to the patrician classes, and where 
these still abstain, for the most part, from intercourse with much 
lower classes, either at bed or board. The division of labour 
soon took this morbid turn among the Vedic Aryans. Before the 
close of the Vedic epoch tlie royal blood among the amalgamated 
tribes had appropriated the profession of arms, subject to a 
primal competition of the priestly or literary class, who, as we 
have seen, did not shrink from battle. In the earlier days they 
had taken their part in the conduct of campaigns, like the 
mailed troubadours and fighting Bishops of medimval Europe, 
while the duty of offering sacrifice had been performed by the 
head of the family, the head of the village, tlie head of the 
tribe or king. But, as in all rude communities, there was no 
complete or scientific partition of offices. From their high 
place of honour at the king’s right hand, their memory of bye- 
gone heroism, their skill in singing the praises, and procuring 
the favour, of the gods, the bards learned to claim a monopoly 
of divine service and mediatiou. As Vasishta gained for Sudas 
the protection of Indra, so we may imagine many of his com- 
peers acquired a similar reputation. At last occurred some 
struggle like that represented by the story of Samuel and Saul 
in the annals of Israel : and the sacrificial function that had 
once belonged to the head of the family and the head of the 
nation, fell ultimately into the hands of the propljet, or bard. 
The nobility, the class of chiefs and kings, found it their interest 
to consent to this transfer, in return for which they obtaiued the 
benefit of consecration. The revolution is hinted at according 
to our author, in numerous passages of the AiharviX^ Some- 
thing of the same kind is commemorated in the history of the 
Jews.K But the reluctant consecration of Saul by Samuel marks 
the difference of a race which held a fundamentally theocratic 
view of polity ; and a far closer analogy seems to be supplied 
i>y the uatious of moderu Europe iu which the fusion of Church 
and State is never complete, as it is iu Islam, and whore the king 
ia not a priest, although the priest consecrates and supports 
the king. Thus, in a British Coronation, it is still the Archbishop 
of Canterbury who receives the royal oath and anoints thu 
monarch. 

The purely Indian part of the caste-system became necessary 
from the position of the Aryans as an invading nation settled 
mnon§ a. conquered race : — where intermarriage had to be 
^nounced and, at last, forbidden. From its religious tendencies 
.tae class of wise and priestly bards became the leading pro- 
j of the colony under the title of Brahmans. The persons 
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of . the Brahmans were declared/ inviolable, hke those of the 
Deputies in France in 1789. The class of chiefs and warriors 
fell into a second, though scarcely subordinate, place ; these origin- 
ally stood in close proximity to the priestly class : — ‘‘ A Brahmau,” 
says an early text, who loans upon a king, is a leader among 
Brahmans ; a king who leans upon a Bralunan is a leader among 
kings,** and this do\tn to our own time has been the system 

among the Mahrattas. The third class was formed by the rest 
of the Aryans who were called by a name that had once denoted 
the entile race Kaipyas, bourgeois,** from the word vi^. The 
last regular class were the Cudras (not “ twice-born/* or Vedic, 

like the other three, but still recognised aS respectable) being 

made up of all those friendl}^ aborigines who had taken sides 

will I the invaders. From these, in all probability, the great 
bulk of the middle class Hindu population of to-day is descend- 
ed : and the ramification of caste has gone on among them 
until there are 250 bodies of men with no more connexion- 
than what exists among the various divisions of the animal 

kingdom. The brazier will no more intermarry or take food 
with the potter, than the elephant with the tiger, or the vulture 
with the goose. 

Quito excluded from all Vedic privileges, or even political 
rights, were the out-casts* Some of these were Aryans who had 
not embiaccd the new regulations, and who, for the most part, 
remained west of tlie Saraswati. (Others were the oftspring of 
foi hidden unions between persons of different castes or classes. 
Lastly, there must have been, as the conquest extended, numerous 
tribes of the Kolarian and Dravidiaii races, who lived ajiart, 
even as some of their descendants do still in the less fertile 
and less accessible parts of the country. None of tliese divisions 
are mentioned in the liiij Veda ; and it may be supposed that 
they do not belong to the primitive organisation of the Vedic 
tribes or their surroundings, but arose when the division by 
tribes or clans was passing away. Ot this avo sec an intitauce 
in tlie disappearance of the Tritstus and the extension of the 
name of the Bharatas from a cian to a nation.* 

It has been said that Aryan society was based upon the family. 
'I'hat is hardly so complete a platiiudo, as it may at first seem. 
For instance, in all the largo and numerous communities 
subject to the creed and law of Islam, no such basis of society 
can 1)6 said to have been estal>lished ; of course, tlicre is such a 
thing as a family. But, instead of being the head of a free 

* For an account of origin and v. C. A*., CXLl., p, 2(5. * 

development of the caste -system 
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household, 'prinim inter pares, the Musulman is almost always 
the despotic lord of secluded and illiterate females, and of 
menials who, liioweyer kindly treated, are mostly slaves. In the 
dawn of Aryan society, in Homer and Livy, as in the Vedas, we 
find the wife free, equal in intelligence and rights, the help-meet 
of man. Such also was the rule in Germany. In all these 
communities the patria potestas was a regdiated power existing 
for ends that were never long lost sight of ; and slavery, if allow- 
ed, was not favoured, and did not exist without many limits and 
restrictions. The “ old maid” was not unknown ; and in any 
case the unmarried daughter lived in her father’s house aiul 
bore a part in its lahonrs — especially those of the dairy. Already 
the germ of love-marriage existed among the Vedic Aryans- 
(Ath. 3-25-1.) If the young couple were of one mind, it was 
still needful to have the sanction of the father, or, if the father 
were dead, of the lawful guardian. A go-between was employed 
for this purpose, generally the bosom-friend of the wooer ; 
(lieg. 10-85-15) and of this enstom wo have a survival in the 
otherwise unmeaning “ best man” of modern times. 

Gifts, as still, were requisite ; only, instead of the bride, her 
father received them — which was a pleasant arrangement, from his 
point of view, though not so nice for the young couple as 
the system of to-day ; — then, as now, the wedding took place 
in the father’s bouse, and was celebrated with religious rites 
before the altar of Agni. No reference to marriage by capture 
is noticed ; this is probably a Scythian, or Tartar, custom. 

, Monogamy was the rule ; and if polygamy was indulged in by 
kings and nobles, the first wife remained ‘‘ the house-wife ” ; 
the olhers, citing H. H. Wilson, our author considers to have 
held tlie posiliou of concubines. Kings and nobles have not, 
it is said, altogether waived this kind of privilege among more 
modern Aryans, though inonogainy coutiuucs to be the general 
rule except among the Mormons. 

As regards the sons in a family, so long as they were not adult, 
they were subject to their father. When the latter became 
d^repit, the eldest son (having attained maturity, ashy that time 
would usually be tlm case) assumed the position of head of the 
family (Hig. 10, 85, 46). Still more, was that position allotted to 
hkn when the father was dead ; and with the position he assumed 
the- guardianship of his unmarried sisters aud llte duty of giving 
-them in marriage. 

As t(^the condition of the widow, there is not much information 
, fdrthcotAing. The rite of Sate is not recognised or allowed in 
'the* earlier portions of the Rig Veda — but H. Zimmer goes 
and cites passages (10, 18, 8, nod Seventy songs ap. Both) 
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to show that after the funeral the widow was anointed and made' 
to return to active life. At the same time it cannot be said that 
the rite was absolutely unknown. 

That cremation was not originally a duty imposed upon a 
widow is, indeed, clear from the consideration that it was by no 
means obligatory or general as a mode of disposing of the corpse 
itself. The fact is thit neither burniug nor burying is a funeral 
rite, specially characteristic of the Aryan race. The Greeks and 
Romans burned their dead ; the Gauls and Goths buried them. 
The Vedic folk practised both indifferently, believing — as 
H. Zimmer shows in a later chapter — that the immortal principle 
of man was spiritual. As to the widow, it is his conclusion, that 
her sharing her husband’s pyre was an ancient Indo-Germanio 
custom, not originally universal or obligatory with the race, but 
ultimately fro7.en into the form of a law i)y the Brahmans^ as a 
consequence of the prohibition of re-marriage by widows. The- 
most striking passage in corroboration of the death of the wife 
at the husband’s funeral is found in the Atharva (18, 3, 1), which 
is conclusive as to the usage being known in comparatively early 
times — though not in those which we are principally concerned 
with. On the general subject of sepulture and funeral rites 
H. Zimmer gives details from the earlier and later Vedic writings 
which are not always reconcilable. Tlieir chief interest arises 
from the older compositions which show that before they had 
been contaminated by contact with the superstitions of the 
aborigines, the Aryans had views which closely resemble those 
of modern Europeans. They were not Pessimists. Like the • 
Greeks, tliey loved life, and framed many prayers — of which. ' 
the Big Veda contains numerous examples — in which they asked 
that life might be preserved from accident and prolonged, so that 
death miglit be caused by old age alone. But they also recognise 
that death is man's companion, like bis shadow, and that, in 
one way or another, all life must have an end some day. 

Jacob Grimm, in his U'eatise on cremation, has shown that 
both burial and burning of the dead were iu use among the 
earlier Indo-Germanio races, .^nd so they are shown to have 
been among those for whom the Rig Veda was composed 
(R. 7., 10. 15. 11.— 10. 16.— 10. 18.) 

The chief ceremonies on either occasion were the washing 
and dressing of the corpse, and its adornment with arms and 
armour which were not withdrawn till the last moment. A stone 
barrier was placed between the living and the dead, and th9 dead 
was gradually abnhdoned by all his surviving friends, the widow 
being the last to go. We are expressly told that the friends 6{ 
the widow are to throw her offeriogs in the funeral 6re, clearly 
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showing that there was then no thought of her having to take 
a place in it herself. Then, when the body was to be buried, 
it was lowered gently into the grave by those on whom the duty 
devolved, with many pious wishes that the earth might lie lightly 
on it The grave was then boarded over, and the dead was left 
in peace with a last prayer to waft the spirit on its heavenly way, 

'"Here may he rest," they sang “ but ther^^vatiy Yarna, the Lord 
of the blest, aftord. the spirit a place in realms of bliss ! How 
different is this view of the destiny of the individual from that 
of the Jews, may be seen by comparing the conclusion of the 
Preacher {Ecclesiastes xii. — 7.) 

As to arts and •sciences, there is but little evidence. Poetry 
was already matured ; indeed, the earlier hymns of the Vedas are 
in all respects similar to those of the Avesta; so that metrical 
art must have been known to the Aryans before the separation 
which led to the conquest of India. But writing was probably 
unknown, and arithmetic,* astronomy and metapljysics, though 
all recognised and understood in a rude form, were naturally very 
undeveloped. The people were far from savage ; on the other hand, 
being without the art of writing, their sciences must have been 
vague and unsystematic. As to architecture, the exclusive use 
of wood and mud, or the employment of stone only in a cyclopean 
manner for the walls of towns, must have kept building in a very 
simple condition. History and chronology possessed but little 
iateresb for the wanderers. In their computations of time the 
lunar and the solar years were both recognisefl. The former influence 
affected the month, which was (as is still the Hindu practice) 
divided into two fortnights, the dark (or moonless) and the bright 
(or moonlight). Twelve of these natural divisions were brought 
into harmony with the sun’s course, and an intercalated month every 
third year brought matters straight enough for their ordinary 
purposes. The year was regarded as consisting of four seasons, 
summer, rains and winter. The reckoning was by nights 
rather than days, in consequence of the division of the month 
atove mcntioi ed, and a trace of this system may be found in 
ihniFrench semaine (q. d. “ seven ^moons") and the old English 
Ajie^enight" (believed to have been last used by the late Iiord 
and the still current " fortnight.’^ Medicine was a 
bWy science, the gift of the gods ; sicknesses being in like manner 
r^^arded either as divine chastisements, or as sent by the powers of 
In place, therefore, . of pathology and the Pharmacopceia 

♦ The scale of calculation was unit of length was a hiuuan finger, 
j^ljSWfcry, halves, quarters, eighths and or an ox’s hoof. Comp,-Eng. “foot” 
^laiiJkepths being the only fractions and French pouce.” 

^^ised in the Riff Veda. The 
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the physician of those days had to study the art of Magic, to rCf 
pulse the bad spirits and propitiate the good. 

Taking all these circumstances together, we may well conceive 
that we have evidence that the near relations of our European 
ancestors possessed already the root-ideas of modern civilisation ; 
and that their invasion and gradual spread into India was a 
very great boon to thal; wide peninsula, then inhabited by races who 
mingled the characteristics of some of those * tribes of mankind 
who have remained backward down to modern times ; the Tartar, 
the Negrito, the Polynesian and the Mala3\ That Aryan civili- 
sation took no deeper root, and produced no brighter effects may 
be attributable to two causes : the rudimental •form in which it 
existed among the Aryans of those days, and the surroundings 
into which they came. The first we have abundantly seen. The 
second consisted in this : — The aborigines, though individually 
weak in mind and body, were numerous. They were barbarous, 
multilingual, indolerit, worshippers not so much of many gods 
as of Tuany devils. Tlie fusion thatonsued gave as well as took, and 
the population, tbougli the caste-system prevented a strict union, 
ultimately partook of the characters of the conq\icred and con- 
querors in some thing like equal proportions. The abstinence 
from commerce and seafaring did the rest, in combination with 
the final subjugation of the country by Moslem Tartars. 

Tliere are only two drawbacks to H. Zimmer’s excellent work. 

It does not make any attempt to establish a rational 
chronology, and it does not give any account whatever of the 
religious belief and practices of the Vedic folk. 

As to the first, all that the author does is to accept the old 
conventional dates, founded on the colures and the cackling 
of the pandits ; and whenever facts come in the way, they 
experience the fate of Stephenson’s railway cow. Thus, for 
instance, having been led in the text to recognise a reference 
to lUIkh, he makes a point of cancelling it in the appendix. I 
have, ” says he, assumed that under the terra Balhika {Atharva 
V, 5, 22) no Tndinn stock is to be looked for, but the ‘ Mother of 
cities ' celebrated in Persian poetry. But utterly incorrectly, for 
tliis would require the passage to have been written after the 
seventh century before Christ, which would be about as absurd 
as supposing the gospel of John to have been written by a 
contemporary of Luther.” Now, it would certainly be absurd to 
say that the fourth gospel was not composed until the si^^eenth 
century A. D., bu.Uthat does not go far towards proving that the 
Atharva Veda was written 2, 200 B. C, In the case of Joka 
we have excellent evidence, MSS. going back to the fourth 
century of the Cliristian era, quotations by contemporary writers, 

8 
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and even by writers who can be certainly assigned to a far 
earlier period. The most dc.structivc scepticism has probably 
never ventured to suppose this book later than about the middle 
of the secoud century A. D. But how does this apply to the 
Atharva ? 

I have shown elsewhere • how difficult it is to establish dates 
ill regard to primitive Indian history or literature. Weber, how- 
ever, who is oue of the latest and most cautious writers on the 
subject, is disposed to think that the Vedas were completed in 
the third century 13. C., after which Sanscrit slowly developed 
into a learned language, and produced the grammar of Pan ini, 
the epics, the law^s of Manu, and the lexicon of Amar Sinh. 
These works distinguish an epoch ending in the fourth century 
A. D. This is a serious allowance to claim against the old chro- 
nology ; but the following is an instance that cannot be gainsaid. 
The era of Chandra Gupta must necessarily conespond with 
that of Seleucus Nicator : yet the Purauas put him at a date 
before 1500 B. 0. — au excess of about twelve centuries ! Allow- 
ing for tho similarity between the older strophes of the Big 
and the earlier Oathas of the Avesta, and admitting that a peo- 

{ ile unacquainted with the art of writing may have brought these 
yrics in the form of oral tradition from their original home, it 
must bo also conceded that the Atliaroa is shown by internal 
evidence to have been composed at a later period, after the 
Aryans had settled in the Punjab and spread towards the east.'l' 
Jf, then, there is no evidence of a MS. before the third century 
B. C., and none of the Aryans leaving Bactria before the accession 
of Darius llystaspes, there is clearly no absurdity in if. Zimmer’s 
original assumption that Balbika means Balkh, and that the 
Atharva may have been written long after the end of the seventh 
century B. C.+ Similarly, clear indications that the Vedic writers 
knew of the existence of the Parthian and Persian nations have 
to be similarly disposed of in favour of the chronology aforesaid. 
As to all this it can only be observed, that if the plainest facis 
are to bo sacrificed to make way for a foregone conclusion, resting 
on no certain basis, we must surrender the principles of histori- 
cal criticism, and prepare ourselves for any statements, no mattcr 
jiow arbitrary or unreasonable. 

With regard to the other defect, it is matter for regret that H. 
'Zimmer could not bring it within bis scope to treat of the reli- 
gious beliefs and usages of the Vedic Aryana We have already 
seen fhe great probability that the migration that brought them 
into India was due to religious causes. Instances of the quarrel 

— % — 

,, *«, Artrf referred to at the beginmng + V, Weber's (estiruony in final 
of jtl&s paper, A'ofo. t Ibid, 
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are familiar in Uio languages of the two dissident branches. The 
Iranian Reformer Spitama — commonly called Zoroa.ster, — finding 
that the unpopular Ractrian nomads would not give up the 
Devas of the old faith, proceeded to minimise those Devas, as 
Protestants did with the Saints of the Latin Church, This not 
sufficing, these suppesed powers had to be transformed into evil 
spirits, or devils ; and a form of service was specially devised 
in which the neophyte expressed his renunciation of them and 
all their work.s. Those, on the contrary, who adhered to tho 
old faith, made an enemy of the word Aaura, which in its Per- 
sian form “ Ahnra ” had stood for a Deity ; the tAsura was now 
represented as a spirit of hell and hostile to the gods. We 
know from Herodotus that the primitive worship of the western 
Iranians was free from the use of either idols or temples j that 
they Avor.shippod Zeus (the sky) fire, water, the sun, the moon, 
the winds. This is the central idea of the Rig hymnal. 

If we may in atry way attempt the interpretation of this old 
breviary of tho Aryans (the liturgy of primaeval Trinitarianism 
suppo.sed by Professor Emile Burnouf in his Science de la Religion) 
this elemental cultus had assumed a somewhat rigorously fixed 
type at about the time of the immigration. The Deity was 
•regarded as an immanent power in Nature, revealed to man in 
his works, and chiefly in the three all-important manifestations, 
of, 1st Aditi, or SUKYA the sun ; 2nd Agni the Fire^ and 3rd 
Vaytj the wind, or firmamental air, by who.se instrumentality 
the sacrificed Agni lives and returns to his heavenly Father, 
bearing propitiatory oblations for man. 

At the first appearance in the east of the maiden USHAS — the 
Dawn — the head of the family in his priestly character, led forth 
his wife and children to the altar which stood at their door. 
Here, producing the sacred fire by turning a centre bit of hard 
wood in the middle of a cross of the same material, ho placed 
the kindled tinder so obtained upon the stone. There with duo 
invocations, it was anointed with butter, until by the action of 
the surrounding air, it burst into blaze. The sacrificial offerings 
— of soma juice, and what not — were then .slowly consumed ; and, 
as the column of thin smoko mounted towards the swiftly moun- 
ting sun, with the background of the Himalayas standing with 
glinting tops in the morning sky, the family recited some of the 
hymns and prayed for a blessing on the labours of the day. 

Such is Professor Burnouf s idea of the simple worship of tho 
exiles, before intercourse with the polytheistic people of the country, 
had introduced caste, idolatry and the other complicated elements* 
of primal and Puranic Brahmanism. In which it is, no doubt, 
possible to imagine a pre-shadowing of the ultimate developmen? 
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of Christiauity, or at least a preparation of the human mind for 
a part of its rudimentaiy theological conception. 

The residue of Hinduism, of which we have results in the 
various modern sects down to Keshub Chandra Sen, and Daya 
Hand Sarsati, has been glanced at in various numbers of the 
OalcuttiX Review, It consists of a strong /jlernent of Pantlieisin, 
subsequently modified by intercourse with Muhamadanism and 
eventually with Christianity — developments of Judaism, which 
are on the whole, unfavourable to Pantheism, and have assi- 
milated the idea of polity, mundane and celestial, usual among 
the Semitic ruces.^ Whatever be the reason, Orientals of that blood, 
have always in politics shown a leaning for the conception of a 
helpless world entirely dependent on the caprice of an irrespon- 
sible despot, jealous of allegiance and greedy for praise. And it 
is by no means wonderful that their religious scheme should he 
based upon a similar ground work. Living so long in contact with 
these laces, the Hindus have confused their own views (naturally 
somewhat vague and indefinite) by the notions derived frt)m this 
very different system. But it is observable that neither the coarse 
polytheism due to the policy of priests desirous of conciliating 
the devil-worshipping aborigines, nor the monotheism engendered 
by contact with Semitic neighbours, has extinguished the ten-, 
dency towards Pantheism of the higher Hindu mind. 

Thus, with the aid of the oldest records, interpreted by the most 
recent studies, we obtain a picture equally interesting to Indian 
and to European leaders. The former will find in the Vedaa an 
account of tiie institutions which lie at the root of modern 
Hindu life : the latter will learn what manner of men were the 
near kinsfolk of their own forefathers. The present writer — 
though he does not pretend to much original sholarship — will 
not shrink from avowing his dissatisfaction with the chrono- 
logy of the Pandits and of the early European students 
whom the Pandits inspired. Thus, to take another example, Sir 
W. Jones fixed the age of Buddha, “ the ninth great incarnation of 
Vishnu,” in the year 1014 B, 0. ^ ; U. H. Wilson gives thirteen 
different dates assigned by the Bfiddhists themselves for the origin 
of their creed, and concludes, that very likely Buddha is alto* 
gether a myth. Tumour shows that a difference of twenty cen- 
turies exists among the various dates assigned for Buddha’s birth. 
Max Muller holds that we have no authentic history connected 
witliHhe subject before the time of Asoka (about 250 B. C.) But 
making due allowance for all these uncertainties and exaggerations, 

^ ; 

Krishna he puts two centuries Yedic period. I'he error about San- 

i^arlier. If he ever existed, it must dracottus has been noticed above — 
have been long after the close of the an excess of about twelve centuries. 
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we cannot doubt that the earlier lyrics of the Vedas contain 
accurate contemporary records of an Aryan race, little, if at all, 
more recent than the times of the Western branch as described by 
the rhapsodist of the Iliad. What Europe has grown to since, we 
see. It would be a matter of sincere rejoicing to the present 
writer if he could think that he had done anything towards con- 
vincing the peoples of Britain and of India that they possess com- 
mon blood, common traditions, common ideas', and that the con- 
nexion that now subsists between them is natural and beneficiab 
As the fair-skinned strangers from the North came into the ‘‘ Italy 
of Asia” two and a half millenniums ago, proving their title to 
influence and rule by superior qualities and hutnane institutions, so 
have the descendants of their kindred who moved westward come 
in these latter days to claim a similar office by virtue of a like 
title. This, and not any pedantic application of unsanctioned laws, 
forms the true charter of dominion, and it conveys no more just 
cause of humiliation to the sul>ject land than the supremacy of 
knowledge and judgment does in any other instance. The British 
are in India, as the Vedic Aryans were before them, to introduce 
just principles and to organise society in a spirit of mild firmness : 
nor have they anything to fear, or blush for, as long as they fulfil 
such functions. The eloquent * expressions contained in a recent 
address by the Viceroy, deserve permanent record in this connex- 
ion. Addressing a mixed audience in opening an Exhibition at 
Simla, in 1880, Lord Ripon used the following noble language : — 

“ It should be our effort, more and more iii tliis country, not to 
destroy but to improve ; not to overthrow the traditions and native; 
civilisation of some of the most ancient races of the world, but to 
elevate and purify and develope them ; to retain and strengthen 
what is good ; to remove what is false and evil, and thus to wed to- 
gether in indissoluble and prolific union the earliest and latest de- 
velopments of the Aryan race.” 

That the relations so established may remain in full activity until 
their work is done is all that can be wished by the true friends of 
the Indian people. 

It may appear a noticeable emission that in the above pages 
there has been no direct reference made to Sir H. S. Maine's 
Early History of Institutions. Let me however observe, once for 
all, that no one can at all hope to understand the nature of the 
Aryan germ and its developments who has not a clear conception 
of that most remarkable book. The author has shown the general 
similarity of Aryan social ideas, and the wide divergence among 
the states of society which they have in various places engendei;edi 
with a combination of the capacity to see likenesses with the sVilL 
to detect differences that is not often found in the same mind* He 
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shows how, in the extreme East of the Aryan world, institutions 
exist which had, till lately, their counterpart in the extreme West, 
wliile the whole of tlie interjacent space has been marked by an 
ever-increasing tendency towards a wholly different system. And 
he also shows fully the reasons why this has happened. In Ire- 
land, as in India, there had been established a body of positive 
law divested of all the attributes which the Koman jurists and 
their successors thodght the essentials of legislation. And this 
wasj because, while the communities of the rest of the Aryan 
world were gradually organised by the influence of the Roman 
Empire in the true course of social evolution, the Eastern and 
Western extremities, wanting the bond of central authority, and 
using laws only sanctioned by opinion and penalties of a purely 
social character, continued to be masses of almost incoherent cells. 
Both are now united under the same Empire, an Empire resem- 
bling that of Rome in physical and mural power. And this is 
what gives our study of India its chief interest, and leads the 
student of the past to hope for amelioration in a perhaps still 
distant future. 

ATofe. — For the benefit of those who are unfamiliar with the sub- 
ject, the following brief statement may be added as to the best 
established facts regarding the Vedas. The name denotes four 
collections of hymns, prayers and rubrics which form the earliest 
Scripture of the Hindus, whereof the Rig or Rik is the oldest, and 
the Aiharva the most recent. An attentive study of these records 
has led to a gradual diminution of the period of antiquity assigned 
to their production, joined to a belief that they cover a considerable 
period of time ; the oldest portions having been composed before 
the invasion of India by the Aryans, while the more modem may 
be about a century later than the incursion of Alexander the Great. 
We may therefore take them as extending over times and condi- 
tions not much less diverse than were those of Moses from those of 
Ezra. The astronomical data by which it was sought to fix their 
date at periods varying from 2000 to 1400 B. 0., and to give a 
like antiquity to the period of the Bisddhist reform, on which others 
have relied as a basis of calculation, have been alike rejected by the 
latest authorities. As to the composition of the Vedas, no date has 
been as yet demonstrated, either for their origin or their complete 
aa4 final recension as a whole. “ In the more ancient parts of the 
Sanhita,” aaya Professor Weber, "we find the Indian (q. d. 
hjepixi:) race 'settled on the North-West border ; the gradual spread 
j|f- U&e race from those seats towards the east, as far as the Ganges 
traced in the later portions of the Vedas almost step by 
He believes that,” though the majority of the Rik 
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hymns were composed on the banks of the Indus, “ their final re- 
duction can only have taken place in Hindustan ; the Sanhita 
of the Saman-Veda, being borrowed from the Rik must needs l>e 
of inferior antiquity ; as for the two Sanhitas of the Yajtir-Veda, 
Ave have, in the prose portions, distinct evidence that they were 
composed in the eastern part of the country and belong to a period 
when the Brahnianirtil hierarchy and the system of caste were in 
full sway,” say about the third century B. C. Of the AthafVd 
Sanhita, he says, that it belongs to a period when Brahmanism had 
liccome altogether dominant. “ The spirit of the collections is en- 
tirely dilferent. In the Rik there breathes a free natural feeling, a 
warm love of nature: in the Atharvan there pfevails, on the con- 
trary, only an anxious dread of her maleficent powers. In the Rik 
we find the people in a state of free activity and independence ; in 
iha Alharvan we see it bound in fetters of superstition and of the 
hierarchy.” 

In the analysi.s above essayed- with the aid of H. Zimmer, the 
attempt ha.s been confined to such portions as furnish data as to 
the habits of the Aryans before they had been much altered by 
contact with the aboriginal peoples, and with the peculiar climatic 
and other intlueuces of India. Similar evidence, in a word, to 
what we find regarding the manners and customs of their Mughal 
• successors in the Memoirs of Babar. 

Full particulars regarding these books may be found in Weber’s 
Ifistoru of Indian Literal, ure, of which an English translation 
was published by Triibner in 1871. The Vedas have been edited by 
Professor Max Muller, under the initiative of the late Court of 
Directors, H. E. I. 0. Four Volumes of a translation by H. H. 
Wilson, appeared in 1850-G7. 


H. G. Kkene. 



Art. it.— HINDI, HINDUSTANI, AND THE BEHAR 

DIALECTS. 

M r Q. A. GRIERSON, of the Bengal Civil Service, has lately 
startled the Indian public by his \^enture80ine proposal^ 
ome one of the local dialects of Behar should be substi- 
tuted for Hindi as the official language of the cutcherries and 
the schools in the province. Mr. Grierson has found an able 
critic in Babu Radhikaprasanna Mukhurji, who, in two suc- 
cessive pamphlets, 'has effectively disputed f Mr. Grierson’s posi- 
tions, as given out in his two articles that have appeared in this 
Review. Any further detailed criticism of Mr. Grierson’s views 
seems therefore to be unnecessary. 'There are certain important 
aspects of the question, however, that demand discussion, and 
this for the two-fold rea.sou that the subject is one of more 
than local Behari interest, and that Mr. Grierson’s special study 
of the local dialects of Behar and the characters in which they 
are written invests his titterances with a certain amount of 
authority. With these aspects of the question the present paper 
will mainly deal, keeping clear, as far as a comprehensive grasp 
of the subject will permit, of the ground traversed by Babu 
Radhikaprasanna. 

It seems necessary to begin with an explication of the terms 
Hindi, Urdu and Hindustani, for Mr. Grierson’s explication 
of them, though correct in the main, does not remove all sources 
of confusion. ‘ Hindi and Urdu,’ to quote Mr. Grierson’s words, 

‘ are different phases of the same language, which is called Hin- 
dustani.' Urdu is Musalmani Hindustani, and is characterised 
by its abundance of Persian and Arabic vocables, from which 
Hindi, which is the Hindus’ Hindustani, is comparatively free. 
The former borrows all words of a learned or scientific character 
from Arabic, or Persian, coining, where necessary, new terms with 
elemenst drawn from Arabic ; while the latter borrows all its higher 
terms from Sanskrit, coining, where necessary, new terms with 
Sanskrit elements, j This it is that tends to accentuate more 
sharply the difference between the two as their cultivation advances, 

* The proposal is given in very between Urdu and Hindi, Mr. Qrier* 
nearly Mr. Grierson’s own words. son’s distinction of the latter from 
t Its is not to be inferred from the former by the negative character- 
thia that the present writer subscribes istic of a more or less rigid exclusion 
ta everything Babu Itadbikiiprasauna of * foreign’ (more correctly, Persian 
says. and Arabic) words does not draw' 

t To this aspect in the relation attention. 
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atid.to effectually bar a reconciliation between them. Urdu itf 
now in the foreground, and Hindi in the background, and this^ 
for the simple reason that Musalman civilisation has for centuries 
over-ridden the less vigorous civilisation of the Hindus. In’ 
fact, Hindustaui is often used as synonyruous with Urdu. * It 
is used likewise to denote both Urdu and Hindi, both of 
tliem together, in tlifeir integrity, and not the grammatical 
structure and the vocables that are the common property of both. 
When Hindustani, however, is said to be the vernacular of the 
people, anywhere, it must plainly be meant that it is such m either 
its Urdu or its Hindi phase, for the same people cannot possibly 
habitually employ both phases of the language.* A passage from 
Dr. Hoernle's great work, the Gaudian Grammar, may here fitly be 
quoted, It appears/' says he, ‘'that there are three different 
forms of speech current in the Hindi area ; viz,,, the H. Hindi or 
Urdu, the W. Hindi and the E. Hindi. The first of these is no- 
where the vernacular of the people ; aud it takes the form of Urdu 
among Muhammadans aud of Hindi among Hindus; though the 
difference between these two forms is less marked in the mouth of 
the people than in the books of the learned.'" f By vernacular is 
evidently meant here the language of the rustic population. To a 
portion of the town population— immigrants from the country — 
•Hindustani J (t.e., H. Hindi or Urdu) may not he the mother- 
tongue, hut the bulk of the town populations, notably the Muham- 
madans, do speak Hindustani as their mother-tongue. lu Western 
Hindustan the Hindi dialects are only more completely domi- 
nated by imperial Hindustani than in Eastern Hindustan, where 
also Hindustani reigns as the language of the towns. Upper 
and middle class Muhammadans do speak Hindustani as their 
vernacular in both town and country. Even lower class Muham 
inadans hardly form an exception. 

Outside the area of Hindustan proper, Hindustani is spoken 
by Musalmans of any respectability all over India, although they 
may not everywhere speak it as their vernacular. It is, besides, 
the common lingua franca of Hindu ascetics, who roam over 

* A distinction often made between •which in consequence differs less , 
Hindustani and Urdu may further from spoken Hindi, 
be noticed. It is more the written t Introduction, Gaudian Grammar, 
phase of Muaalmani Hindustani, pp. vii, viii. 

than the spoken, that is called Urdu, % In this paper the word Hin* 
The reason appears to be that the duatani will be used as meaning the 
written phase, besides being in the language which * takes the form of 
Persian character, a more Urdu among Muhammadans, affd of 

thoroughly Arabo-Persianised vo- Hindi among Hindus.* 
cabulary than the spoken phase, 
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the whole country and carry the language wherever they go, 
Hindustani tradesmen, shop-keepers, soldiers, and service^seeking 
classes, more numerous and more widely spread than men of the 
corresponding classes from any of the other linguistic areas in 
India, carry Hindustani over distant parts of the land. Finally, 
the B^glish rulers of the country, and the East Indian community 
(a by no means insignificant class) have, by«reason of the jposition 
oceu^ed by Hindustani previous to the English conquest or India, 
made this language their ‘ special favourite.' The consequence of 
all this has been that Hindustani has become the lingua franca 
for almost the entire country. 

There is no de^nite, universally recognised principle for dis- 
tinguishing a diaUet from a language. Philologists are hardly 
agreed among themselves as to where the difference between 
one form of speech and another ceases to be dialectic and be- 
comes linguistic. The general popular practice has been to 
call by the name of dialect all mutually allied forms of speech 
that are spoken over comparatively small areas, and have no 
progressive literature of their own, and that subordinate them- 
selves, mainly from political causes, to another more widely spoken 
Sind cultivated cognate form of speech. According to this current 
popular usage, all the different forms of speech current mainly 
among the rustic Hindu population (the urban population, Hindu . 
and Muhammadan, for the most part, speak Hindustani) in Hindus- 
tan have been called dialects of Hindi, just as Piedmontese has been 
called a dialect of Italian, and Catalonian and Yalencian dialects of 
Spanish.* The researches of Dr. Hoernle have now established the 
fact that the dialects spoken over Western Hindustan form a group 
by themselves, all with a close mutual affinity to Hindustani, 
and that the Eastern dialects form a group by themselves, with 
4ilos« mutual affinities to one another, and a more distant common 
lenity to Hindustani. The nomenclature adopted by Dr. Hoernle 
in his classification of the Qaudian languages is, however, 
open to objection. He calls the Eastern group of dialects a 
tankage, and christens this language Eastern Hindi. To this use 
of tine word language exception may well be taken, seeing that these 
dudects do not acknowledge any common standard of which 
they are content to be regarded as dialects. Br. Hoernle again 
appears to depart from his own principle of classification in 
stjdingt according to popular convention, Otiya a language, for 
tM affinity between Oriya and Bengali is about as close as that be- 
tfreep any two Eastern Hindi dialects, and this on his own sbewing.f 

* The affinities of Piedmontese Italian and Spanish respectively. 

«bd ot Catalonian and Valeneian f Qaudian Grammar, pp.' 
with ISronch are closer than with 
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It is the Eastern Hindi of Dr. Hoemle whence Mr. Grierson 
has drawn his inspiration, and he would make the name a reality 
by creating a standard Eastern Hindi, where at present none exists. 
He would not allow the question whether a cultivated Eastern 
Hindi language should take the place of Urdu and High Hindi 
in Eastern Hindustan, to be decided by the people of Eastern 
Hindustan themselves, but would invoke the authority of the State 
to settle the question, to set up a standard, and to enforce this 
standard in schools and law-courts. But there is a serious diffi- 
culty in his way. The Eastern Hindi area is not all under one and 
the same government. Rather more than two-thirds of it ia 
included in the North-Western Provinces and native States, and 
only the remainder (Behar) forms part of the territories under the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Mr. Grierson is, however, nothing 
daunted by this. He parts company with Dr. Hoernle, drops 
the doctor’s Eastern Hindi (a term which, however objectionable, 
does nevertheless represent a reality— -an actually-existing group 
of dialects,) and boldly proposes Bihari as the designation of a 
literary language for Behar that is yet to be. 

Now, Behar, it has to be remembered, is a mere administrative 
name, just as Lombardo-Yenetia was an administrative name during 
^Austrian sway in Italy. It corresponds to no distinct ethnic or 
linguistic area. The j^baris consider and call themselves Hindus- 
tania Four different vernaculars (for, Hindustani is the vernacular 
of at least the better class Muhammadans in Behar, and they form 
the model gentry of the province) are spoken in Behar, and of these 
one (Hindustani) is, besides, the common lingua franca of the pro- 
vince, and another (Bhojpuri) prevails over a larger area outside 
Behar than in Behar itself. Three of the vernaculars, viz,, Bhojpuri, 
Maithili and Magga occupy the position of patois merely, for they are 
domineered over by the tdl-powerful Hindustani. They have so far 
passed the bounds of mutual intelligibilit^r as to have acquired 
distinct names, and their family relationship, though a matter of 
interest to the scholar, is practically little recognised. 

Mr. Grierson proposes that some one of these three vernaculars 
should be made the literary language for all Behar. Suppose 
Bhojpuri is the dialect selected. The Bbojpuri-speaking popula- 
tion would in so far be benefited by this that a large propor- 
tion of them, that have now to learn Hindustani as a second 
language in addition to their own mother-tongue, would be rid of 
the necessity of learning it The benefit to the non-Bbojpurl 
populaUon m Behar would be much less, for the benefit to them 
n^t he measured only by the difference between the mentak 
efimrt i^t a non-fihojpnri Behari would have to put forth ill 
acquiring Hindustanii and that which he would have to put forth in 
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•cquiring Bbojpuri. * Tlio difference would be but sitfall, abd 
tne benefit would accordingly be small. The same would be true, 
mutatia mutandiSy if any other Behar dialect were to be made the 
Uterary language for the province. Against this benefit has to 
be set, however, the disadvantage of dis-unity in place of the unity 
represented by the common adoption of Hindustani as the urban 
Ijmguage and common lingua franca. On Mr. Grierson’s own 
^edmission, ip Patna, Beliar and other Muhammadan towns (in the 
whole of the Patna division of Behar at least the cities are all 
jElubamniadan in M r Geierson's sense), Hindustani istbe current lan- 
guage. The carry yjg out of his proposal would, therefore, ou his own 
premises, certainly set city against country in the best part of the 
province, the part in which Patna, its historical capital, is situated, 


* Mr. Grierson charges bis oppo- 
nents with being illogical, but his 
own logic is not always of the best. 
How Bbojpuri, Maithili, and Magga 
(tiagadhi, as be styles it) could be 
' equally undei stood * over all Behar 
diute passeth our comprehension. 
That any of them would be nearly 
equally intelligible, or rather nearly 
equally unintelligible, over the area 
covered by the other two is the only 
tenable position. Mr. (ilrierson is 
farther illogical in maintaining that 
any of the three dialects would do 
equally well for a standard literary 
Behari. The Bhojpuri area is much 
larger than either the Maithili or 
the Mugga, and the Bbojpuri popula- 
tion, too, is far more numerous and 
lenterprising than the Maithili or 
the ^agga, as census enumerations 
and emigration returns incontestably 
prove. Intellectually, again, the 
fehojpuri area, if not Bhojpuris, must 
come first, for Banares, lies within it. 
The Maithils are intellectual like- 
wise, having a school of learning* 
of their own. As for Magadh, since 
the days of Buddhism, she has been 
/In a state of intellectual torpor. To 
say then that, in imposing Maithili, or 
. Magga, or Bbojpuri upon all Heharis, 
resisting forces to be overcome 
WoulH be the same in each case, is to 
, disregard the elements of quantity and 

f aUty altogethor— a procedure oppos- 
to the very fundamental principles 
logic. There are other illogical state- 


ments in Mr. Grierson’s paper besides 
these, but they need not here be 
specided. Mr. Grierson is not al- 
ways very careful about his facts 
either His statement that the name 
of Bidyapati ‘ is as much a household 
word amongst the inhabitants of 
Bengal and Bihar as that of Tulsidas 
amongst those of the Upper Pror 
vinces ’ must have moved a smile on* 
the lips of every Bengali reader of 
his first article. In respect of Bihar 
Mr. Grierson says, that * the graceful 
lyrics J[of Bidyapati] are on the lips 
of every educated man in Bihar.* 
Beharis by birth and descent, who are 
pleaders, or •Arolah, or educational 
officers at Chhapra, must be 
reckoned • educated Behari.s.' Now, 
I have ascertained that out of 42 of 
them, 33 are ignorant of even the 
name of Bidyapati, and the remain- 
ing 9, who know his name, cannot 
repeat any of his lyrics. I have by 
me the names of the pleaders (some 
of whom are my personal acquaint- 
ances) and the Amlah. I am also 
able to state on the authority of 
Babu Suryanarayan Sinh, of the 
BliHgalpur bar, that liidyapati’s^name 
is quite unknown in the districts of 
Behar, south of the Ganges.’ Evi- 
dently, then, what Mr. Grierson found, 
within his experience, to be true of 
Mithila, he hastily inferred to be 
true of all Behar, and put the in- 
fereuoe forward as a fact. 
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attd would reverse the natural process of ' carrying the speech of the 
towns into the country.’ The prevalence of distinct languages over 
small areas must be admitted to be detrimental to human welfare. 
There can be no question, but that North America, with the English 
language spoken over a territory larger than all Europe, is very 
favorably conditioned in comparison with little Belgium, split 
up into two distinct languages. The fact of English being spoken 
or understood in North America, Australasia, the Cape, and India, 
gives English-speaking populations a great advantage in respect 
not only of interchange of thought and commercial transactions^ 
but in respect also of the humbler work of the exportation of 
manual labour from the United Kingdom.® What a striking 
contrast does the extensive exportation of English labour pre-^ 
sent to the case of Belgium, where, we are told by M. Emile 
de Laveleye, the Flemish-speakers of the Western provinces find 
their ignorance of French a bar to their getting work in the great 
manufacturing centres in the W^alloon portion of the country.* 
Would as many Hindustanis from Eastern Hindustan find workout*^ 
side their respective dialect-areas as they now do, if they did not 
speak Hindustani, but spoke only their own local 'patois ? Certainly 
not. Germans, who emigrate so largely to English-speaking lands, 
find their linquistic aptitudes-and their actual knowledge of Eng- 
lish of great account. The natural progress of human affairs is 
towards the breaking down of barriers, and we look upon the forma- 
tion of the Hindustani tongue, and its wide diffusion over India, the 
raising of it to an imperial position among Indian languages, as one 
of the greatest benefits of the Musalrnan conquest of the country. He 
is blind to the future who thinks that Western knowledge will not 
rouse national aspirations -f In the Indian mind, and he is blinder 
still who can believe that, in the face, not only of this resisting force, 
but of the palpable material advantages that result from the 
wide prevalence of a common iingfica franca, minor nationalities 
could be created at will by Government (consisting, by the way, 
of foreigners sojourning in the country), in mere administrative 
divisions, though such divisions be as old as Akbar's time. An 
enlightened Behar, working out her own destiny, would never 

♦ System of Land-tenure in various reality, and the Government of India 
Countries, Sod Edition, p. 269. becomes as independent of that of 

t I for one look upon the Queen's England as the Canadian Qovemmeht 
assumption of the title of Empress is. With such aspirations for self- 
of India as a most auspicious event, government all right-minded Eng* 
There is much in a name, and though Hsbmen must warmly syg^pathise. 
We have now a national Govern- It is to the beneficent administratioii 
inent ill itftme only, the name marks of India by its Eoelish conqtietom 
out the line along which things are that we shall owe Indian regeneratiloil 
to move till tlie name becomes a and unity. 
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dissdeidte berself from the rest of Hindustan, of which by tradi- 
tion she forms an integral part, would never segregate JBehar 
JBhojpuris from Bhojpuris of the farther west. There can be no 
denying that a considerable amount of difference exists among 
the Bebar dialects, and it may reasonably be urged that each 
dialect should be made the medium of primaiy instruction in 
the tract over which it is spoken. But thkt Bhojpuri, or any 
other Behar dialect, should be made to prevail over all Behar is 
simply a monstrous proposition.* It is intelligible enough that 
a Bhojpuri, or a Maitbil, who understands all the bearings 
of the question, should, in continuation of traditional practice, 
accept Hindustani* as a general medium of intercourse, and 
ungrudgingly undergo the extra mental exertion 'f* necessary 
to acquire it, in view of the large ends to be secured thereby. 
But for what ends would a Maithil sink his nationality (such & it 
is) in order that he might become a Bhojpuri, or a Bhojpuri 
nnk his nationality (such as it is) in order that he might become 
a Maithil t Such a sinking of nationality would be analogous to 
what has been advocated in Bengal in respect of Orissa. Proceed- 
ing, like Mr. Grierson, upon mere theoretical considerations, to wit, 
the close affinity between the languages of Bengal and Orissa, 
several Bengali gentlemen have advocated the enforcement of Ben- 
gali in the schools and law-courts of Orissa. Orissa, however, has 
traditions and a literature of her own, and Oriyas cannot think it 
-any way profitable to give them op in order that their land might 
become an appendage of Bengal, and themselves Bengalis. If I were 
an Oriya, 1 should oe quite ready to acquiesce in any scheme for 
subordinating my provincial traditions and language to the purposes 
of a united Indian nationality, as, being a Bengali, I am ready to 
aequiesce in the same beiug done by the traditions and language 


* Says Dr. Hoemle “ Indeed, I 
am doubtful whether it is not more 
eorrect to clam the Maithili as a Ben- 
gali dialect, rather than as an E. H. 
we,” Jktroduetion, Gaudian Oram- 
wior, p.vlu.— The extenaion of Bengali 
over Uithila may be advocated with 
pMrhepa better reason than the exten- 
■ Mw of amoe one Bebar dialect over all 
Behar, since even the Maithil written 
is almost identical with 

1 exira me&tal exertion 
imxldi m comparaU?ely emails for« 
«^oiigh iheie is a large amount of 
in regard to grammatical 
the correspondence in regard 
Co TociddM is enormous. ICr. Qrier- 


sou points out a few difiFerences in 
the latter respect, but he does not 
tell us aught about the proportion 
they bear to the agreements. Corres- 
pondence or close similarity of vo* 
cables between two languages affords 
a^reater facility in the acquisition of 
one of them by one who knows the 
other than close afOlnity of gram* 
matical forms^ with smuler and leas 
obvious correspondence in respect of 
vocables. For one who knows Bng* 
lish, it is easier to learn French than 
to learn QermaOe This last remark 
does not imply that grammaiieal 
difference is as neat between Ed 
Hindi and Hindiistanii as between 
English and French, 
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of Bengal. But that an Oriya should become a Bengali, 1 should 
no more wish U>aa I should wish a Bengali to become an Oriya. 

It is on the ground of a close correspondence of grammatical 
structure among the Eastern Hindi dialects, and their difference in 
this respect from Hindustani, that Mr. Grierson bases his proposal. 
What would be good for India, ought to be good for other 
parts of the world. , Let us see what would be the results pro* 
duced in Europe if Mr. Grierson’s idea were to be adopted and 
enforced there. The Romance languages of Europe bear a dose 
analogy to the Aijan languages of India, and it is from the three 
most important of the Romance languages that we shall draw our 
illustration. The following quotations from Sir, George Cornewall 
Lewis’s Essay on the Origin and Formation of the Romance 
Languages will amply shew what confusion would be produced 
in France, Italy, and Spain if the principle of grammatical afSnity 
were to be enforced in the spirit Mr. Grierson would have them 
enforced in Behar : — 

‘‘It appears to me that the Italian must be considered as 
divided into two principal dialects, one with vowel and the other 
with consonant terminations. The latter of these ( which closAy 
resembles the French and Provengnl), probably owes its charac- 
teristics to the same causes which gave a peculiar form to the 
latter languages, viz., the larger proportion of Germans who 
occupied Gaul and Northern Italy.” — p. 97. 

“ The patois of the langue d’oil in Northern France and 
Flanders ; of the langue d’oo in Southern France, Savoy, 
FUdmoni, the Orisons, and the county of Nice are very 
numerous and are distinguished by numerous differences." 

“ In Spain there are the dialects of Leon, the Asturias, Aragon, 
Andalusia, Murcia, Galicia, Catalonia and Valencia ; the loiter^ 
two of which as well ae the language of the Balearic islands, 
resemble the langue d’oe more^ than the Castilian or written 
Spanish. The islands of Corsica and Sardinia appear to possess 
native dialects different from any other Romance tongue. In. 
Italy not only are the languages of the Northern and Southern 
districts distinguished from each other by certain broad marks 
of difference, but almost every*towa which was once independent 
has a dialect of its own, differing from the common or written 
Italian, both in its inflections and its terms. .... Much more 
does the dialect of one province differ from that of another ; 
sometimes there is such a difference that even the Italians of 
the other jurovinces, although they speak the common language, 
can with ^fficulty understand each other.”— pp. 43-14>. 

The itmics in the above quotations are ours. Had the study of 
philology made a little greater progress In the time of Napoleon 
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the First than it did, it could have furuished him with a very 
plausible plea for decreeing the incorporation with France, on 
linguistic groundi^, of the adjoining parts of Italy and Spaioi 
and enforcing in the schools * and law-courts of the incorporated 
territories the use of French, to the exclusion of literary Italian 
and Castilian. The case would have been closely analogous to 
the change Mr, Grierson advocates in respeet of Behar. i* There 
is no chance now of a French annexation of north-western 
Italy or north-eastern Spain ; but if Mr. Grierson’s principles 
were to be adopted, there ought to be at least two cultivated 
languages in Italy, and probably more than two in Spain, and 
the use of literary French in southern France ought to be dis- 
couraged and the language of the Troubadours revived.J 


• Napoleon did annex Piedmont 
to France, but he never atteiu])ted, I 
believe, to displace Italian in the 
schools of the country. 

t Mr. Qi'iersou says that ‘ we can 
only take the Eastern group [of 
Hindi dialects] by itself and the 
Western group by itself. To take 
them together would be as if we 
were to take French and Italian to- 
gether, and select, say the cultivated 
dialect of Alsace as a standard for 
both.* This analogy, however, does 
not hold at all. Over no part of 
Italy has French the sort of cur- 
rency that Hindustani has in Behar, 
and Alsace, by the way, is a German^ 
speaking land in which French occu- 
pies scarcely as good a position as 
Hind ustani does in Behar. 

Grammatical and other differ- 
^ces appear to be about as great bet- 
ween French and Pioven9ai as bet- 
ween Hindustani and any of the Be- 
har dialects.' A comparison of Pro- 
Cardinals, 

Proven5al 
Una, us 
dui 
Irei 
quatre 
cinq 
sex, sei 
set 

och, ot 
nov 

dexe, dex 


ven9al numerals, pronouns, con- 
jugated forms of verbs and a few 
names of common things as given in 
Sir G. 0. Lewises liomance LanguageSy 
(pp. 106, 106, 107,108, 152-162, l'^- 
165, 16G-190) with the corresponding, 
words and grammatical forma in 
French makes this clear. I prepared 
a comparative table of the whole, with 
a friend’s help, but annex (as suffi- 
cient for the present purpose) a table 
of the numerals only, which are 
universally reckoned as test words, 
and the corresponding ordinals. It 
may be contended that a com- 
parison between modem French and 
old Provencal would be inconclusive. 
'To this it may ~ be replied that the 
modern representatives of Proven9al 
ill southern France are likely to be 
farther from modern Fiench than old 
Proven9al is, uni ess it be that, contrary 
to what has happened elsewhere in 
the world, Proveu9al has remained 
stationary for ages. 

Ordinals. 


French 

Proven9al 

Premiers 

Premiers 

second, deuxi^me 

aegons 

troisidme 

ters 

quatrihme 

quarts 

cincj^uidme 

quints 

sixieme 

seizens 

septihme 

setena 

hintidme 

ochens 

neuvidme 

noveua 

dixihme 

dezeos 


French 

Un, une 

deux 

trois 

quatre 

einq 

sept 

hint 

nulf 

dix 
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Instead of the Hindustani area being ever likely to be narrowed 
by any process like that proposed by Mr. Grierson, the likelihood 
is quite the other way ; Hindustani is likely to spread over all 
India in a more thorough manner than at present — to become the 
instrument of higher culture and of general intercommuni- 
cation, and, what it alone among Indian languages is competent 
to do, to oust English from the position it now holds, and 
for a long time yet to come must hold in the country. The 
tradition of Indian unity is not to be abandoned, because^ 
different languages are spoken in different parts of India, 
some of the languages (the Aryan group) forming even a family 
radically distinct from the others (the Dravidian group). We 
shall tako our lesson from the more advanced nations of the 
west. The difference of language does not prevent Welshmen 
and Scottish Highlanders from being memliers of the British 
nation, or even Basques from being Frenchmen or Spaniards. 
The wise forecast of Mr. Beames in regard to Hindustani may 
well bo coutrasted with Mr. Grierson’s crude proposal. “It is 
difficult,” says Mr. Beames, “ to prophesy the future of this group 
[ the Aryan vernaculars of India], so much depends upon political 
changes which no man can foresee. It may, however, with much 
probability be surmised that the immense extension of roads, 
railways, and other means of communication, wilt result in 
the extinct ion of Panjabi and the dialects of Rajputana, and the con- 
.sequent general adoption of one uniform language, the Persianised 
form of Hiudi from the Indus toRajmahal, and from the Himalayas to 
the Vindhya. The language will then bespoken by upwards of one 
hundr<'d millions of human beings ;and from its vast extent and con- 
sequent preponderating inportance, it cannot fail greatly to influ- 
ence its neighbours. Gujrati will probably be the first to be assimilat- 
ed ; ill fact, the difference is even now but slight, and the relation 
between it and Hindi is similar to that between Icelandic 
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Ordinals. 


oiize 

uuze 

onzi^zne 

unzena 

douzd 

d<>Z6 

douzidme 

dotzens 

treizd 

treze 

treizieme 

trezeDS 

qiiatorie 

quatorze 

qiiatorzi^me 

quatorzens 

quinze 

quinze 

quinzi^me 

quinziens 

seize 

seize 

seizi^me 

sezemea 

vingt 

vint 

viaatidme 

vinteamea 

trente 

irenta 

trentidme 

trenteam>;ja 

quarante 

quaranta 

quai’ciutiernc 

qiiarantesiuca 

cent 

cent 

centieme 

con tea 

mille 

mil 

niillieinc 

milled 
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and Norwegian. Qujrati, separated by political circumstances 
from tiie rest of Hindustan proper, has retained archaic words 
and forms which have died out from the mother*speecb, but 
no violent changes would be required to re-assimilate it. Sindhi 
on the west, Bengali on the east^ will resist absorption much 
longer ; the former owing to its fundamental divergence of type ; 
the latter by virtue of its high cultiwation and extensive 
literature, though it may be mentioned that Hindustani is 
aheady much spoken and generally well understood over a 
great part of Bengal. Oriya and Maiatlii may probably continue 
to hold their own to a distant time^ though in both provinces 
the number of fpersons, even among the lowest classes, who 
are acquainted with Urdu is already considerable, and is daily 
increasing. In short, with the bariiers of provincial isolation 
thrown down, and the ever freer and fuller communication 
between various parts of the country, thatclear, simple, graceful, flex- 
ible and all expressive Urdu speech which is even now the lingua 
franca of most parts of India and the special favourite of the ruling 
race, because closely resembling in its most valuable character- 
istics their own language, seems undoubtedly destined at some 
future period to supplant most, if not all, of the provincial dia- 
lects, and to give to all Aiyau India one homogeneous cultivated 
form of speech,— to be in fact, the English of the Indian world.”*— ^ 
On one point, however, we think Mr. Beames to be mistaken. 
He thinks the Persiauised form of Hindi, ie., Urdu, to be des- 
tined to prevail over all Aryan ’ India. This, we think, can 

♦Comparative Grammar of tbe Persian and Aiabic words actually 
Aryan Languages of India. Yol. I, naturalised— b\it Hindustani on a 
pp. 120-121. 1 hope I may be broad basis, with a laigeiy mixed 

excused if, in connection with this vocabulaiy, non-puristic, but draw- 
question, I give a bit of my own ing its higher terms from Sanskrit, 
personal history. It was in the that is best fitted to become India's 
year 1859 that I came to have a national language. I may also men* 
definite knowledge of the relation be- tion that the jBengalee Newspaper, 
tween the two phases of Hindustani some ten or twelve years ago, advo- 
— Hindi and Uidu— and with the cated tbe adoption of Hindi as a 
knowledp came the idea that Hindi national language for all India. The 
was the language best fitted to be- ® Bengalee’s advocacy, however, was 
^me the national language for all one of imperfect joinings, for it ad- 
India, an idea very gratifying to my vocated, if I lemember rightly, the 
youthful enthusiasm for national extension of Bengali over Assam and 
unity. ^ Maturer knowledge and Orissa about the same time (Such 
reflection has only so far modified extension could have only re* 
the yesf^ that I now hold that it is iaided tbe extension of Hindi. Mr. 
notnindi, with its puristic ten- Beames’s forecast about the future 
dencies, nor Urdu with its learned of Hindustani is then, after all, an 
element drawn form Aiabic and idea pretty long at work in the 
Persian, and its purism in lespect of native mind. 
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never be the case. Urdu, as we have said above, draws all its 
higher element from Persian and Arabic. It is, indeed, the 
only cultivated Indian language that leans upon Persian and 
Arabic instead of on Sanskrit, for even the Oravidian tongues 
of the South borrow all terms relating to religion, science, and 
philosophy from San^rit The Hindus form an overwhelming 
majority of the population of India, and although the average 
quality of the Muhammadan population (that of Bengal excepted) 
is undoubtedly higher than that of the Hindu, there can be no 
question that the literate classes of the Hindus are more intel- 
lectual than the corresponding classes among the Muhamma- 
dans, and that the commercial instinct, too, is more largely 
developed among the Hindu trading classes (Banias and Ghetties) 
than among any class of Muhammadans, who, occupying themselves 
for centuries mainly with administrative work have come to look 
down upon trading as an unworthy occupation. In administra- 
tive ability, Muhammadans, by reason of their past training would, 
no doubt, stand higher than Hindus. On the whole, however, there 
can be no doubt that the Hindu, in the future history of India, will 
count for more than the Muhammadan. The Hindu revival that is 
progressing, will gather strength as time rolls on, so that Hindus, 
even in Hindustan pioper and the Punjab, may well be expected to 
give up Persian (Hindus, by the way, have never taken much to 
Arabic), as Hindus in Bengal have already given it up. At any rate, 
it cannot be expected that impartial British rule would effect what 
Muhammadan sectarian rule failed to effect, viz., a snapping asun- 
der of the continuity of Hindu national life, for nothing short of 
that can induce Hindus to accept Persian and Arabic as the sym- 
bols of past culture. 

There is another leason also, of a purely utilitarian char- 
acter, why Hindustani should borrow all terms representing 
higher culture, viz., terms scientific, philosophic and sesthetic^ 
from Sanskrit instead of from Persian and Arabic. Terms drawn 
from Sanskrit would, generally speaking, be of easier acquisition by 
Hindustanis, than terras drawn from Persian and Arabic. For 
instance, those who know the words hamd dargan (visiting a 
shrine), ginna, can acquire the terms kriyd (verb), kartd 
(nominative) ^rgan (philosophy), ganit (mathematics) more 
easily than the corresponding words from Arabic, viz., Ji% 
fdi'l, hikrmt, and hindaa. Pew will accept Mr. Jfoames’s 
optimist view, that the influence of Persian and Arabic open 
Hindustani, baa been wholly for good, for if, ‘by the intro- 
duction of Arabic and Persian words, a very great benefit 
has been conferred on Hindi, inasmuch as it has thus been 
prevented from having recourse to Sanskrit fountains again and 
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^gaia for grand and expressive words/ the language lias« on 
the other hand, been quite flooded with ‘ grand/ if not always 
exj>ressive, words from Arabic and Persian, which jostle out not 
only from the written form of the language, but also from the 
spoken, ‘the honest old Tadbhavas with which Hindi abounds/ 
Conquest, as it gives inferior individuals qf the conquering an 
ascendancy over superior individuals of the conquered race, gives 
also a factitious ascendancy to the conquerors' words over those 
of the conquered. Thus it has been with the Muhammadan con- 
quest of India, as with conquests elsewhere. History cannot be 
ignored. Hindus ghould accept with a good grace the multi- 
tude of Persian and Arabic words that centuries of Muham- 
madan rule have caused to be naturalised * in the languages of 
the country, while they steadily set their faces against such words 
as have not been naturalised ; and Muhammadans, on their part, 
shouhl reconcile themselves to the fact that the language they speak 
and rightfully consider their own, is Hindi in its i>asis, just ns they 
themselves are largely Hindu by race. -f- Eventually, as enlighten- 
ment advances among both classes of the population, a recon- 
ciliation may be effected between Hindi and Ur«lu, both merging 
in a broad-based Hindustani. The key to such reconciliation, 
however, must be the abandonment of the principle of borrowing 
higher terms from Arabic and Persian, and the acceptance of the 
principle that no Tatsamas are to be sought after from Sanskrit 
where Tadbhavas, Desyas, or naturalised Persian or Arabic words 
exist in the current language. For a long time yet to come, 
however, Indian Muhammadans and Indian Hindus would keep 
apart. While this split lasts, it would be jus't ami necessary to 
demand of all higher officers of Government in Hindustan proper 
St knowledge of both phases of Hindustani. If, in addition, 
the University demanded of Entrance candidates, an elementary 
knowledge of Hindustani in both its phases, the way would be 
prepared for an eventual reconciliation between Hindi and Urdu, 
and of the sections of the population that range themselves under 
the standard of each. 

To rid Itself of a sectional character, Hindustani should, as we 
have said above, cease entirely to be puristic, should ungrudgingly 
retain all naturalised foreign terms, and borrow all higher terms from 
Sanskrit, instead of from Arabic and Persian. It should further 
freely incorporate, as indeed it has in a large measure already done, 
ail such words froth local dialects as can serve any useful purpose. 

* Ths test of complete naturali- guages. 

Option should be the fact of a word f Even the imperial house of Delhi 
ffbm Persian and Arabic being used had an admixture of Hindu blood, 
hy persona ignorant of those Ian- 
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Furtlier even than this, we think, it ought to go, to justify if« 
position as the lingua franca of populations speaking a variety of 
languages, some of which have a simpler grammatical structure 
than that variety of it in which hooks are written. We are far 
from accepting Mr. Grierson's theory ♦ about the composite 
character of Hindustjyii grammar — a tlieory opposed to the very 
fundamental principles of linguistic development. But as a mat- 
ter of fact, Hindustani grammar has received considerable modi- 
fications in different localities, in Behar, in the Deccan, and 
elsewhere, and these modificatioris have in many respects been 
decided improvements. Instead of being ignored or rejected, as at 
present they are, by those who write books, these modifications 
ought to he recognised, we venture to think, as living integral 
constituents of the language.^ As instances of local modifications 


* Mr. Grierson's extraordinary 
theory may be contrasted with the 
very sober one of Dr. lioernle, of 
which, indeed, Mr. Orierson'n is a de- 
teriorated edition. Urdu grammar is, 
according to Mr. Grierson, ‘the gram- 
mar of no on** Indian dialect.' This 
‘ grammar has levied a contribution 
from almost every language of North- 
Western India,' so that Urdu is ‘ both 
in grammar and vocabulary a most 
comprehensive lingua franca,^ Why, 
we may ask Mr. Grierson, did not 
Urdu pick up part of its grammar 
from Persian, seeing that it has drawn 
so largely upon Persian in respect of 
vocables ? But it would be enough to 
quote Dr. Hoernle's view of the mat- 
ter. Says Dr. Hoeriile— “ This latter 
[High Hindi or Urdu] is merely a 
modified form of the Braj dialect, 
which was first transmuted into the 
Urdu by curtailing the amplitude of 
its inflexional forms, and admitting a 
few of those peculiar to Punjabi and 

Marwari It [Urdu] originated 

(during the twelfth century) in the 
country round Delhi, the centre of the 
Muharamedan power. In that spot 
the Braj dialect comes in contact 
with the Marwari and Punjabi ; and 
there among the great camps (Urdu) 
of the Muhammedau soldiery iu their 
intercourse* with the surrounding po- 
pulations a mixed language grew up, 
which, as regards grammar, is in the 
main, Braj, though intermixed with 


Punjabi and Marwari forms, while as 
regal ds vocabulary, it is partly indw 
genous, and partly foreign (Persian 
And Arabic)'* — Introduction, Qandian 
Grammar, p. vL 

t The science of language would 
be an almost useless science if it 
taught us only the laws of the forma- 
tion of languages, and the affinities 
between them. Study of the past 
ought to enable us to discern present 
tendencies, and make a forecast of the 
future, so as to be able to effect im- 
provements in languages by a con- 
scious application of principles that 
have operated spontaneously in the 
past. A study of cognate languages 
would be particularly useful iu this 
respect. Any abrupt and extensive 
changes cannot be introduced into ^ a 
cultivated language. Changes that 
kindred languages have undergone 
can, however, be introduced without 
much friction. Grammatioal encum- 
brances which literary French retains, 
but which have been cast off from 
some French dialect, or from Spanish 
or Portuguese, it would not be very 
difficult to introduce into French- 
Conquest, and popular corruption of 
languages have iu the past been the 
simplifiers of grammar* Tn^eased 
facilities for intercommunication, the 
printing press and popular educatiou 
at the present day, however, tend .to 
keep up uniformity and ret^Ord 
changes. The only means of effeotbg 
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that are improvemeots, we may mentioQ the rejectioa of the arti- 
ficial distinction of gender, and of tlie case form in ne. In 
Uiiltdustani as spoken in fiehar by Muhammadans or Hindus, 
there is neither the one nor the other. Young men who have 
learnt Urdu or Hindi in the schools, would write in accordance 
with the standard grammar, but in speaking, the local grammar 
is seldom departed from. This is most shocking, indeed, to 
those who regard the grammar of Delhi Hindustani as gospel 
truth. The student of scientifio philology, however, must accept 
the grammar of Behar Hindustani as an improvement upon that 
of the Delhi variety, which is recognised as the standard form 
of the language. All grammatical simplification has resulted from 
grammatical corruption, and the Bebari coiruption of Hindustani 
grammar has in reality been an improvement. 

We hare said above, that far from losing ground where it has 
already established itself, Hindustani is likely to be eventually 
a<;cepted by all India as its national language. Such acceptance by 
no means implies, however, the forcible extinction of Bengali, 
Mahratti and other Indian languages that have acquired a recog- 
nised position. Human happiness must, in this, as in other human 
a&irs, be the guiding principle, and this happiness would be best 
secured, it seems, if provincial languages remained in use for pro- 
vincial purposes, while Hindustani came to be recognised as the 
common language of inter-proviucial intercourse, and of ail transac- 
tions of a national character. It is most desirable, however, that the 
ditiforence between Hindustani and the other Indian vernaculars 
should be minimised, so as to facilitate the acquisition of Hindu- 
stani by those whose vernacular it is not, and generally to promote 
intercommunication among the diffeient populations of the 
coqntiy. To this end it is necessary that words representative of 
higher life— -words technic, scientific, philosophic or sesthetic should 
be substantially the same in all Indian languages * At present 
the different provinces are working in isolation from one another, 
sad so a divergence is growing up among the different Indian lan- 
guages, quite unlike the convergence mund among the Eomance 
bUDguages — a convergence embracing even English, and in some 
measure also German and the minor Teutonic tongues. The grow- 
ing divergence among the several Indian languages can be reme- 
died only by the institution, in the different provinces, of acade- 

shaDges at present would be organ- decisions should not even be anthori- 
laSd e^ts by academies, or such- tative. They should seek to persuade 
9ke bodies. Academies must not rather than to rule. 

K |e the absurd attempt to make * The Dravidian tongues need 
dt decisions final, for there is no- form no exception, for tbey all bor- 
dling final in human affairs. Their row from Sanskrit. 
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mies or associations * working in concert with one another. I am 
far from proposing that the task undertaken by such academiek 
should be the futile one so often attempted by academies, vit,, 
the fixing of the entire vocabulary, 1 wish only that they should 
exercise the humbler function of finding good vernacular substitutes 
for English words, of which vernacular renderings have become 
necessary in consequence of the introduction of Western knowledge, 
but of which ready-made equivalents are not found in the Indian 
vernaculars. To academies of so limited a scope there can be nq < 
reasonable objection, while the amount of good they could effect 
would be unquestionable. In addition to the advantage of a 
common agreement among the Indian languages in respect 
of the higher vocabulary, the plan proposed would ensure a 
better selection of terms than the existing practice of provincial 
isolation. In respect of cultivation, Bengali, by general ad* 
mission, takes the lead among the Indian vernaculars, but in 
respect of its coinage of new terms even Bengali would benefit if 
it placed itself en rapport with Hindi and Hahratti. In Bengali 
many words have been coined without much thought apparently 
as to whether such words could coalesce readily with the current 
speech, and in some instances words have been coined that prove 
their coiners* love of the grandiloquent to have quite overpower- 
ed their sense of the ludicrous. Words like csftffts 
and are of the latter class. Just imagine. East Bengal 

sailors navigating the Red Sea calling it (LobitJ 

Sfigar), or Bengali passengers on a railway calling it a 
(lauha-barima). (dgneya-giri), about as objectioit- 

able as the two words just mentioned, offers a striking contrast 
to the Hindi and Mabratti (jw&ld-mukhi), a word not 

unknown in Bengali, but applied somewhat differently. If jwdld* 
mukhi were to be adopted as the Bengali word for volcano, there 
can be little doubt that it would mingle more kindly with the current 
language than dgneya-giri. Jwdld-mukM would appear less stranM 
than dgneya-giri to people who know jald (to burn) and mtuok 
or (mouth). The relationsliip of dgneya to dgun (fire) is more 
disguised than that of jwdla (pronounced jdld in Bengali) to jdld 
(to burn), while giri belongs to a buried stratum of the Bengali 
language, for, however much the word might be said to form an 
integral part of the Bengali poetical vocabulary, or to exist as a 
component of proper names, such as Hilgiri, no one now would 

Those who associate the word need no more be proscribed tSRtn th^ 
academy with the many uneoTiable word parliament should be proscribed 
achievemeuU of the French Academy, because the exemplar of all parlla* 
would doubtless regard the name meats, the Parliament of Paris, latter^ 
with great suspicion. But the name ly simply registered the king’s edjctSs 
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in oral speech ever use giri^ instead of 'pdhAv or parbbat, as the 
equivalent of mountain, any more than Englishmen would use 
Alps for mouD.aiu generally. Agneya-parbbat is less objection- 
able than dgneya^giri. For reasons similar to those stated above, 
1 greatly prefer the Mahratti anka-ganit (Arithmetic) and 
bh^miti (Geometry) to the Bengali and Hindi paii^ganit and the 
Bengali jydmiti. In the case of the last wrd, the close likeness 
of the 8anskrit j'yd to the Greek geo has influenced the choice, but 
jyd belongs to a primeval stratum of Sanskrit, as is evidenced by 
the fact of neither Bengali nor Hindi, uor probably any other 
Aryan vernacular in India, retaining jyd in a pure or corrupted 
form as a portim;^ of its current vocabulary. Blvdy however, does 
live in hhdim (Beng. and Hind.), and in numeious proper names. 
Too close an imitation of the literal sense of words of Greek, 
Latin, or other foreign derivation, may again lead us to new coinages 
resting upon quite far-fetched associations, as we see in the case 
of a recent coinage, (ha-dwip') as an equivalent for delta. A 

pedantically-disposed Greek, visiting the delta of the Nile, or some 
other delta, may have named it after a Greek letter. This is no 
reason why we should slavishly follow in his footsteps. The name, 
besides, does not point to the most characteristic feature of a delta. 
Looking to the sense conveyed by the word, a triangular-shaped 
island :n the midst of the wide ocean might as well be called a 
Lastly, ^ is a Bengali letter, and as there is no Devanagari, 
Kaithi, Mahajani, Persian or Roman character corresponding 
to or to the Greek A in shape, a close following in the footsteps 
of Greek in this matter will not be possible for Hindi, Mahratti 
or Urdu. The Bengali must therefore stand alone. 

As Bengali might gain by cultivating an acquaintance with 
Hindi, Mahratti, &c., the latter, too, would unquestionably gain by 
spoil acquaintance. The Bengali (bijndn) is an admirable 

tendering of the word science and is givutly preferable to the Urdu 
i7m, the Hindi vidyd or kald, or the Mahratti (dstra. rim, vidyd 
and gdetra are used in much wider senses than science ; gdstra^ 
besides, conveys associations not always of a scientific character. 
The Bengali yojalc fpron. jojak'^ is again a handier term than 
the Mahratti yojak-bliumi. * But instances need not be multiplied. 

We have felt it our duty to devote a large portion of this paper 
to pointing out the numerous weaknesses of Mr. Grierson’s pro- 
posal. It is fitting, we should conclude, with giving him his due 
me^d of praise. His very plea amply proves that he is a sincere 
friend to the people among whom he lives, and we only wish that 
we bad many more such friends among his countrymen. 

♦ Syamachakan Ganouii. 

* For the Mahratti terms I am in the Jabalpur High Schoob 
in^l^bted fo the Pmf. of Panskrit 



Art. III.—SOME HINDU SONGS AND CATCHES FROM 
THE VILLAGES IN NORTHERN INDIA. 

Part II. 

(Continued fronx*the “ Calcutta Review,” April 1882.) 

I N the former article the folk songs relating to religion and 
love were discussed, and we now pass on to home customs. 
Unfortunately my collection on this wide and extremely interesting 
subject la small, illustrating but one or two pointy and those not 
new ones. In discussing it, the same difficulties arise as were 
noticed when treating of the love songs. There is the same broad- 
ness in the language, and the same extreme divergence between our 
ideas and those of the natives of India. In fact, many of the 
songs are not fit for ears polite, or, indeed, for English ears at all. 
This is admitted by the more educated natives themselves. With 
them, as with us, the polite will not allow to be song by their 
families songs in daily use among the lower classes, especially at 
the marriage festivals, though what they do admit often sound 
extremely broad to our ears. Occasions of joy, such as a marriage, 
of course, are frequently celebrated by comic and facetious songs, 
and it must be allowed that, in the main, these, like the comic 
papers of our neighbours, the French, In order to be funny, be> 
come dirty. The native joker, in bis attempts at poking fun at 
his neighbours and friends, seldom seems to rise beyond a pretty 
plain double entendre. The task, then, of the recorder and trans- 
lator is not unfrequently a most delicate one, especially as the 
blindness of the natives themselves to indelicacy is not only 
complete, but often most comic. After making a show of record- 
ing what to the native seems a spicy piece of wit, and to him un- 
mitigated nastiness, the collector explains blandly that this is not 
what he wanted : he would like a so^ sung by the narrator’s 
own daughter or wife, for instance. The native says, he quite 
understands, and then proceeds to sing something nearly as nasty 
and indelicate as before. Of cohrse, when one is endeavouring 
to ascertain, and to present, as true a picture as possible of native 
ways, one to be very careful about rejecting anything at all, 
and usually it seems that the only course available is to admit 
anything that can 1^ any possibility be admitted, and to soften down 
as much as possible in translation. * 

To take the songs relating to marriage customs first. Every 
one knows how interminable these are, going on for day after day» 
and in some cases continued, in a fashion, a long while after the 
marriage. One of them, which takes place subsequent to the 
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uiarriage and which is alluded to in my songs, is pretty enough, 
though somewhat childish. On the fourth day after the wedding, 
it is customary for the bride and bridegroom to light a sort of duel 
with light sticks, covered with flowers, called phUlchharis. _ In a 
short catch a girl refers to this somewhat feelingly, and evidently 
after some quarrel with her lord and master. The words are near- 
ly all Hindi, and I fancy, like the custom, the song is a widely 
spread one. I got it from Kangra— 

With flower-stioka, my cruel lord, 

Beat me about the head : 

It’s not the sticks that wounded me ; 

‘ But, oh, the words he said ! Kangra. 

Another catch I have, is sung during the bdrdt^ or marriage 
procession, by the younger women. It is meant to be facetious, 
and is addressed to any man, young or old, they may happen to 
meet along the road, by way of chaff : — 

I’ll dye you a turban with flowery twirls, 

my boy. 

With a sweet crest-omameut lit for your curls, 

my boy : 

But do leave off going to those naughty girls, 

my boy. Kangi'a. 

A curious custom, confined, I believe, to the hills, obtains in 
Kangra and Chamba. In India, where the bride and bridegroom 
are often mere children, the taking home of the bride is quite a 
distinct ceremony from the marriage itself, frequently not occurring 
till several years after it. In Kangra and Chamba, when the 
bridegroom comes to fetch his bride home, it is customary for her 
female relatives to take possession of him and to sit him down to 
a dinner. They then proceed to sit round him and to cliaff him 
about his female relatives by singing catches and songs of 'a face- 
"tions nature tending to their discredit. Among the lower orders 
these songs are far too obscene to be translateable. The wealthier 
and better classes, however, among whom, too, the custom obtains, 
do not permit obscenity, and the catches 1 give here are such as are 
sung in the richer houses. Their main interest lies in showing 
what the higher classes in the hills consider to be harmless jokes, 
and what kind of thing they permit to be sung as such by their 
own female belongings. The chaff is not exactly what we should 
call nice. Thus — 

Carrots and radishes* on my life 
Were always my heart’s desire : 

Bftm6's naughty little wanton wife 

Was always my heart’s desire. Kangra. 

' * Qdfor mM, ‘ carrots and radi- worthless in Northern India, 

hea ’ is a common idiom for what is 
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Qnidbd's wife, who will eat lemon pickle. 

Has iu her Btomach a severish tickle. 

Kangra. 

Another catch describes the unfortunate lady who is assailed 
as being everything that in a native's idea she should aot be — 

RtlpSi's wife 

She sit^by the road and talks so fine, 

Sir, talks so fine I 

And there she drinks whole glasses of wine, 

Sir, glasses of wine ! 

Ckamha. 

The last of these songs that I have to present, is characteristic, 
and says volumes for the habits and manners of jbhe Kangra moun- 
taineers, who are indeed as dirty in their persona as can well be ima- 
gined. It should be remembered that this song is one that is 
current among the richer classes there. 

The tick he gave a savage bite, 

The bug he bit no end ! 

And that's the reason SOb&'a wife 
Let iu her naughty friend* 

Kmigra. 

In the above, tlio names Kam&, Guhibd, Bftpaand Subd can be 
changed to suit the occasion, and are meiely representative names, 
for the husbands of certain of the bridegroom’s relatives. Observe 
the dislike evinced to mentioning the ladies actually by their 
names, Tliis is a very widely-spread custom, and, aa a rule, a 
Hindu, especially among the poor and ignorant, will never take 
his wife’s name, nor a wife her husband’s. It is not difficult to 
imagine that in cases in the courts embarrassments sometimes 
arise, where the husband’s name, say of a widow, is wanted in order 
to dc^finc her, and she alone knows it, but will on no account 
give it up. In one case that came before mo, this custom was 
cleverly taken advantage of by a number oi gawdlana giving false 
evidence as to the implication of a certain man of tlieir caste 
in a serious fight. 

In these latter songs we see indications of what may be des- 
cribed as the most strongly marked feature of native married 
female life, — the dislike that Ithe married women, at any rate 
while young, entertain towards their husbands’ families. To tell 
the truth, they have, as a rule, ample reason, and the causes are not 
far to seek. With us the man and his wife form a ‘ family ' in 
themselves as soon as they are married : afterwards, as time goes 
on, their sons, while children^ and their unmarried daug^iters, 
are added to it. Under any circumstances the wife occupies the 
place of honour among all the females, even if special circum- 
stances should necessitate her elder relatives, her own, or her hus- 
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band’s, such as his or her mother or aunts, liviog with the family. 
She is the head ; all the others are her guests or subordinated to 
her. With us, a girl marrying knows that» whoever may be com» 
toiised in her husband's family, she goes to occupy the place of 
honour in it as a matter of right and established custom. 
With us a girl has every reason to join her husband with a light 
heart, and to become, heart and soul, one of his family. “ A man 
shall leave his father and mother and be joined unto bis wife, and 
they two shall become one flesh,” is to her a maxim conveying a 
real truth. But how diflerent is the position of a Hindu bride. 
Petted, as she usually has been, in her father's house, she leaves it 
for a life of drudgery in her husband’s. There she is no longer 
the pet of the house, but the household drudge. Her husband 
has, if he be the head of the family, all his female blood relatives 
living with him, of whom the head is the oldest woman among 
them, and always his mother or grandmother, if alive. His sisters 
and his aunts look down upon the new acquisition, whom they ap- 
pear to regard as the bought slave of the family, and accord- 
ingly force her to do all the drudgery they can. She has to grind 
the corn and draw the water and humble herself to her elders. 


If the husband be not the head, but a cadet of the house, then 
the position is worse still, for the new wife occupies even a lower 
place in the family. Naturally, then, the Hindu bride clings to 
ner own people, and never identifies herself with her husband's : 
she dislikes her sister-in-law, bates her mother-in-law, and has no 
love for her brothers-in-law, escapes from them as often as she can, 
and clings for sympathy to her own brothers and sisters and 
parents, thus becoming the more or less innocent cause of that 
antagonism between the families that has filled Hindu folklore 
with sayings and proverbs, and constantly crops up in our courts 
in fruitless * dakhal-zaujiyat ’ and * aghwd-i-aurat ’ petitions. With 
us the proverbial disliKe of the husband to his mother-in-law is 
rather a stock source of amusement than anything else. With 
Hindu young women it owes its origin only too often to very real 
causes. Next to the co-wife there is no person so uuiversally 
held up to general execration a§ is the mother-in-law in Hindu 
folklore, and the peoples’ sayings, — not a few here and there, but 

to be found by hundreds, do not on these two points present 

a pleasing picture of home life. The men are powerless to pre- 
vent the evil, for despite bis low mental conception of a woman’s 
position and duties, as far as' 1 can gather, the average Panjabi 
familiaa, is' rather a henpecked individual than otherwise. 
The attitude of the educated towards their womenkind usually 
seems to be a resigned recognition of what cannot be avoided : 
they live in their own way, and leave their women to theirs, 
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Tvliicb usually lies iu quite other paths. Yet the marrying and 
giving in marriage goes on unceasingly and regularly from genera- 
tion to generation. The women marry, because they can never 
help it, and the men to please those uncontrollable tyrants, their 
own female belongings. Otherwise, I cannot understand why an 
educated Hindu should saddle himself with a wife, — for in the 
vast majority of cases what is called marriage must literally come 
to that,— —as there can be no chord of sympathy between the 
pair. He despises the superstitious puerilities in which she passes 
so much of her life, and is worried by her constant comings and 
goings to her own people, and by her eternal bickerings with her 
adopted relatives. She, for her part, has nothing to bind her to her 
susrdf, father-in-law’s family, in itself a significant word. Why 
should she 1 Often her one object is to get away from it. In a 
hymn previously given,* in which, after praying for her own family, 
the wife, as she dips in the Oanges, prays for her husband’s, occur 
these words— 

Sixthly, my husband’s sire, for thee 
Who both clans gathered near. 

Our houses joined by taking me, 

1 dip iu water clear. 

Next is my husband’s mother's due ; 

For me the house resigned : 

The eighth his elder brother’s, who 
Half his to us assigned. 

Last, tho’ not least, for thee, my guide, 

To whom my joys I owe, 

I plunge my head beneath the tide, 

Uy grateful love to show. 

I think no one who knows the natives and has to settle their 
family disputes will deny that the above is a pleasing picture of 
what the husband’s family ought to be to the wife, rather than a 
true representation of what it is. 

One can imagine, then, that the tears of the bride on leaving her 
home are no “ summer’s rain,” and there is really something sad 
in the bride’s parting song. 

0 ! my father, I anf going from my home ; 

See, the bearers and the palanquin have come : 

1 am going from my people and my home. 

Sangra, 

Dr. Falloni* quotes something very like this from the North- 
West and calls it the " c?tdle hd git," or “ parting song.” ^ 

•' Apiid, bt(j£nd, chhiltdjde ! 

Bdbal re, mord naigar chkiltdjde I 

* The nine dips in the Ganges. 

t Article ljuJ 
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trhich be translates — 

My earliest friends, mine own are passing far from me ! 

Father 1 my childhood’s home is passing quite from me ! 

Another song from the Panjab illustrates in the most pathetic 
manner the reluctance of a young girl to leave for her husband’s 
house and the reasons for it, when her ^father insists on her 
going there— 

“ My daughter, go nour to your husband’s bouse.” 

Blit the pitcher is large and the well is so deep.” 

Then a small pitcher instead you must keep ; 

So go you, my child, to your husband’s house.” 

• Panjah. 

Here are two songs illustrating the clinging love of the wife for 
her own brothers^ her fear of her mother-in-law, who is made to 
grudge even the welcoming meal the girl prepares for her brother, 
and her wish to get away from her husband’s house. 

‘‘ Good blficksmith, forge a famous lamp, 

Tall and bright and fair to see ; 

That 1 may burn it all the night 

While I make cakes of flour white 
For brother coming home to me. 

Fill, pitcher, fill ; my brother thirsts 
For water cool and clear. 

My husband’s mother comes to scold ; 

Eat quick, my brother dear.” 

She comes to scold ? Well, let her come I 
I’m but an hour here.” 

Kangra, 

“ O take me where the lilacs flower 

To rest beneath their shade an hour : 

0 take me, brother dear.” 

*• But then the rivers are so deep ; 

You’d better with your husband keep 
At home, my sister dear. 

And barking dogs are loose about : 

Mother-in-law will find you oui : 

You’d better tarry, dear.” 

** I’ll feed the dogs with cakes so sweet : 

1 do not dread them, dear. 

So mother once agahi to meet 

Oh take me, brother dear.” 

Katigm, 

Another song relates the triumph of a wife over her husband, 
who turns her out of the house for unsavoury cooking. He then 
has^to cook for hinoself, and, not being accustomed to it, he does'it 
so badly that he has to ignominiously call her hack again. Like 
many of these household gongs, it is very spirited, and vividly 
calls up the picture of the hill village, consisting, as it usually 
does, of a lot of hovels, all jammed up togotlicr as close as 
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possible* One can almost see the disconsolate husband getting up 
on to the flat mud roof of his hut, not probably eight feet high 
altogether, and bawling out for his wife to the intense amusement of 
his neighbours, who being, as they would be, in very close proxi- 
mity to him, would know the whole story. Natives, too, are quite 
as inquisitive as the proverbial English village neighbour, How- 
ever, tbe point of the song for our present purpose is, that the 
ultimate cause of the wife's trouble is made out to be her sister- 
in-law, who induces her brother to turn out his wife. 

There is also an expression in the song which is worthy of note 
here, as illustrating what has been above said about the reluctance 
native women have to mention their husbands ^Jirectly. 

Laikar vanddn hhdi aikhd-liyd, ^ bhdbo kaddh b^Tie bdhr* 
Literally this means ray husband’s sister, taking her brother, in- 
fluenced him (saying) * cast my brother’s wife outside the tlires- 
hold,’ i. my sister-in-law told my husband (her brother) to 
turn me (Jier sister-in-law) out of the house. In Northern India, 
merd nand kd bhdi^ literally, ^ my husband’s sister’s brother ' 
is a common expression for * my husband/ 

Ouce into our bazaar there came 
Some lemons from Lahore. 

Fine juicy lemons, O ! 

I ran into the frniterer's. 

And bought fine lemons, four. 

Fine juicy lemons, O ) 

I sat me down and cut them up, 

And took the peels clean off. 

Fine juicy lemons, O ! 

And cooked them into curry stuff 

Which made the neighbours cough,* 

Fine juicy lemons, O ! 

His sister to my husband came, 

‘ Why don’t you turn bor out % * 

Fine juicy lemons, O ! 

‘ For making such a nasty smell ! 

And so he did, the lout, 

Fine juicy lemons, O ! 

He turned me out, and then he had 
Himself to kiiead bis bread. 

Fine juicy lemons, O ! 

The dough was thin and wanted flour, 

He water gave instead ! 

Fine juicy lemons, O ! 

And then he got upon the roof 
And shouted out for me. 

Fine juicy lemons, O ! 


* The smell caused by cooking tratiug, strong and pungent, making 
neurd^ a condiment in which lime one cough at once, 

(nimH) peels are used, is very pene- 
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And ail the neighbours laughed aloud 
So queer a sight to see. 

Fine juicy lemons, O ! 

Kangra. 

An equally spirited song describes the trick a mischievous 
young wife plays upon her mother-in-law, but at the same time 
shows clearly how much the younger woman dreaded and disliked 
the elder one. The song winds up with the discomfiture of the 
whole of the husband s family, related so as to show up strongly 
the girl’s delight in it. It is very popular among young married 
women in the Fanjab. Incidentally it relates a custom, proving 
how widely the position of a young Hindu wife in the family 
differs from that of*an English one. The girl had been surrepti- 
tiously making some cakes for herself out of the household stores, 
and is caught in the act by the mother-in-law. She hides the cake 
by catching it up into her veil, or sheet, as she turns to salute the old 
woman. The salute means this. Young Hindu wives (or the 
girls of a family) have to prostrate themselves by touching the 
ground with the forehead at the feet of any old female relatives 
^wn mother excepted) on seeing her for the first time in the day ! 

My mother-in-law went off to Lahore, 

And I was left in the house : 

So I looked about for what 1 could find 
As quietly as a mouse. 

The first thing 1 found was good white flour ; 

The second 1 found was ghee ; 

And the third thing 1 found was sugar sweet, 

And that was enough for me. 

The first sweet-cake 1 tried with them to bake 
Brought a sneeze from our old tom cat,^ 

And the next sweet-cake brought a neighbour round 
To see what 1 could be at. 

At the third sweet cake my mother-in-law 
Popped !u her ugly old head ; 

So I hid the cake and worked at the fire, 

As though 1 were making bread. 

And when I turned round to make my salute, 

I bent down my bead so low, 

That 1 caught the cak# up into my veil 
For to hide it better so. 

Then I threw it into a safer place. 

Right under the old arm-chair ; 

But the old arm-chair was mother-in-law’s, 

I took it away from there. 

And I threw it into a corner dark. 

But a rat pulled at it hard ; 

So I took it up and threw it away 
Well into the stable-yard. 


* An evil omen in the Panjab, 
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A tiger was there, so father-in-law, 

And brother-in-law as well. 

Went out with big stakes and thick clubs, and things, 

For to kill that tiger fell. 

But the old man^s leg was smashed by his club, 

And the young one^s thumb by his stake, 

And metber-in-law got crying for both, 

While I found and ate the cake. 

Kangra, 

A cwious little song brings me to the end of my household 
collection. The point is not exactly clear, ' 

“ Swing to and fro, and in and out, swing like^ snake, my fan ! 

My brother to his wed<Hng went so bravo with his green bow ; ♦ 
And wedded sits in gardens cool and idles, happy man ! 

My maids to see the new bride, together let us go/' 

But what is there to see in her ? a stout and nut-brown girh 
And round her little huger quick her feeble spouse to twirl ! ” 

Kangra^ 

The wandering ‘ faqir/ who professes medicine, but is in reality 
a veritable quack and imposter, is not an infrequent visitor to tho 
Indian village. Here is a song about him — 

Give "then, O faqtr, 

Good medicine unto me. 

Give then, Doctor dear, 

Good medicine unto me : 

So that my blind eyes 

May bring back sight to me. 

Fanjah. 

A didactic catch; turning upon homely customs, leaches the mis- 
chief of prociastination, and hits at the excuses the idle will make 
to avoid doing now what they prefer to put off till to-morrow, 

“ Mother, the sweeper is here at the door, 

Throw him the rubbish that's now on the floor, 

And let him take it away. 

Daughter, throw it him now, you must, indeed/* 

** How can 1 throw it with the child to feed 1 
Let him come again, I say.” 

Panjah» 

Moral : It never gets done at all 1 

The love of home is as strong in the native of India as it is in the 
hearts of the inbabWnts of any part of the world. Wretched as’ 
if often is in climate, in soil, in poverty, in government, in its 
surroundings, mere hovel of mud as it is pretty sure to be in the 
majority of cases, the native loves bis home with a passing great 
love. To him it represents all he really cares about, and he will 
fight, scheme and lie through thick and thin to keep it or to win 

♦ Id the old days the carrying of fully got up for the occasion. Green 
a green bow in Kangra mean^ being . is the lucky colour among the natives# 

7 
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it back— when he leaves it for happier lands in order to better 
himself, all the while he is away, he is pardesi, an alien in a 
strange land, living as such, and going back to his home at the first 
opportunity. All this is well illustrated by a powerful little song 
from Kangra, the sentiments of which, I am sure, all Englishmen 
in India will emlorse right heartily. It (^escribes the joy of the 
mountaineer when off to iiis home, repeating the time-honoured 
illusions, which no one would deny him, that tlie water is sweeter, 
the air cooler, and the girls prettier at home than elsewhere. 

O I must sraarton myself for tlie way, 

Foi^ O ! I am off to my h'»me to-day ; 

Where the winds are cool and the waters sweet, 

And a lovely face every oirl that you meet. 

Olio I I arn off to 11)3" home to-day. Kangra» 

In case it may he thought hy some that I have infused too much 
spirit into the rendering, I give here the original, 

Ajji main nejand ho apne des ; 
tSnndar Jearkti bhes, hdukd karke hhes : 

N'irma'i Jtd heirt * thandri paxcan hat, 

^fulhni dekhnfi hes. 

Ajji main ne jdna ho apne des. 

Connected with liome customs are the children's and nursery songs, 
and I again regret that I have not had the opportunity of mak- 
ing a larger collection. One I have is a very sad song to put into 
the mo\U-hs of small children, hut is popular among little boys. 
A bond of children, seeking wild plums in tiie jungle, come to their 
favorite free, and find that sheep and goats and squirrels have dis- 
appointed them. Their reflections on the possibilities of their 
finding the plums next year, speak to experitiices that belong 
rather to mature life than to children of tender years. 

How can we get them now ? 

The hoof- prints of the flock 

Have marked the plum-tree's root : 

The goats have browsed the loaves. 

And squirrels plucked the fruit. 

We shall not get them now 
Shall we be live er dead ? 

Who knows, twixt this and then ? 

Who knows if we shall care 
To come for them again ? 

How can we get them now ? 

Who knows if he will live 
A full year from to-day 7 
Who knows if we shall find 

A friend to langh and play 7 

^ We shall not get them now. Kangm. 

♦ In the hill dialect of Kangra more; and in songs da capo when 
hdf^ moans, moieovci, again, ouce found at the end of a verse. 
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Here are four genuine nursery rhymes which I have hej|.rd 
sung steadily for tlie last year every nii^ht by a couple of ayahs 
U) put my little son, ngCvd eighteen montlis, to sleep. They 
contain the same kind of nonsense that Engli^h nurses love 
to indulge in. The only thing that I regret is that, my ayfihs 
seem to know no more and sing the snme four over and over 
again to the same old tiino.s vviili true native peisistence, till 
even the little being for whose benefit they are droned out, 
evinces signs of having had enough of them ! 

O crow, go crow ! 

The 'ripe phima are so : 

For little hahy .sleeping so 
Two pound’s weight for a penny ! 

Panjah, 

For sleepy little boy they made 
Sugar sweet and butter and bread \ 

Panjah» 

Sweetly little baby sleeps 

While the ^xtnkhd swings, 

And the nnise for sleepy boy 
The sweeto'^t water bring-*, 

PanjaL\ 

lioek thr* h^Ibv^‘^l cradle now 
Willi a 

F(.‘r l)ie Kahnl inn,',<* l;.*^ <*(;ine 
To lu.ikc’ I he < i.Mlle s\vjn>^. 

Sleep iny In tie b-ihy now, 

Sleep Jiiy hule babe. 

PanjxL 

Perliaps there is no class of song more v.n liable to the his- 
torian or folklore collector than thn.sc) wliieh are local in their 
tenor. They locord a passing phase of popular feeling, pre- 
seive scraps of often useful hi.-tory, which would otherwise 
becomo foigot ten, throw light on many an otlicrwi.so inexplicable 
modern cn.stom, and fieciuontly go to the heart of local habits,, 
which, in the many contingencies ot political life, it is so useful 
to understand. For instance \that, when explained and com- 
prehended, could better bring before us the life of the hill 
people at Kangra than the following? 

I heard that at the ferry there 

You bouncing ball.'* could buy : 

I sent a lad to fetch for me 
A b<anicn]g ball to try. 

' He was a gaily turbanefl youth 

'J'liat bi ought tlie bouncing ball ; 

The bumping, bouncing ball. 
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I came to Ravi-side to throw 

Some rubbish iii : what more ? 

Jdy bracelets break ! Let go my wrist ! 

Sir ! what d* you take me for ? 

He was a gaily turbaned youth 
That brought the boimciug ball : 

The bumpifjg, bounciug ball. 

I came to Ravi-sidc to see 

If twirly-whirlies ^ swam, 

Bhauu’s uaruo is spoilt b3’ water-girls ; 

Sir ! what you think I am ? 

He was a gaily turbaiied ^^outh 
That broiurht the bomicing hall : 

The Vmiiiping, bouncing ball. 

II only came to Itavi-aide 

To wash the houshold broom. 

Those potter girls have rnine<i Bhaiin ; 

Sir ! Let me go, make room ! 

He was a gaily turbaned youth 
That brought the bouncing ball . 

Tbe bumping, bouncing ball. 

A cane in hand, you walk the road 

With light and jaunty air : 

But look belli ml — ah ! what d' you see ? 

Your wife is watching there ! 

He was a gaily turbaned youth 
That brought the bouncing ball : 

The bumping, bounciug ball. 

Kangra, 

l^haun is the name of part of the town of Kangra. There 

one peculiarity in the song. The Ravi is made to flow in the 

neighbourhood of Kangra, whereas, in fact, it flows on the other 
side of the Dhaula Dhar, or outer Himalayan rango. The first 
thing to be noticed in the song is, that it is sung by young, 

.married women, and in it a young woman, who, at any rate, 
is old enough to be made love to, is made to send for the 
khinnua, or bouncing ball, to play with. Now the khinndn 
is a large bouncing ball used by children and girls as a play- 
thing. They pat it up and down with their hands, to see how 
often they can do it. This childish amusement is very popular 
&|0ODg the young married women, who continue it frequently 

till their first child is born ! Having brought her the bouncing 
ball, the “ gaily turbaned youth proceeds to make love to her, 
which the, girl does not approve of, and begins to make excuses 
to account for her being at the river-side. She asks him if he 
takes her for a j/dH (a girl of the water-carrying, or bheestee 
class), or a kumhdii^ potter-girl. Now, on going to a new place, 

' '■ ^ 

* The hhamlriydt propeily a butter- stick with paper fastened at the top 

fly, is a cunimoii toy, consisting of a so as to whirl quickly in the wind. 
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tlie first things a native wants are an earthen co<xking-pot fghard} 
and water. At Eangra these are supplied by the women of the 
water-carrying and potter castes, who wander for the purpose 
about sardia and other places to which travellers resort. These 
people are notoriously of loose character, and hence the girl asks 
the young man if he takes her for one of them, and says they 
hare ruined Bhaun/*® 

From the same neighbourhood comes a song as bright and lively 
as any I have. It describes an event in local history. AnjanA^ 
the wife of Kesari, a monkey, bore a son to VAyu or Pavana, tha 
wind. This son was the celebrated monkey-god and bera 
HanutnAn, who thus obtained his metronymic •of Anjaneya. At 
Gurkhri, i miles from Kangra town, there is a temple to AnjanAy 
and a fair is held in his honour in October. Many years ago, so 
the story goes, a man attending the fair accidentally disturbed 
a bee’s nest, whereon the bees dashed out and stung the people 
so, that they ran away into the thick jungles in the neighbour- 
hood. The song composed to celebrate this event is common 
and very popular in the district. 

0 \ badly the bees stung at Anjan&^s fair, 

At AnjaoVs fair, at AnjanS,*s fair f 

1 tell you the bees stung at Anjand^’s fair, 

And made all the people to the jungles tear, 

And made the high-priest rush back to his lair, 

Back to his lair I 

O ! dear, how the bees stung at Anjaudi’s fair ! 

Kangra, 

The above is so like many an English rhyme, that I give the 
original, to show that I have not departed from it in form— . 

Bdri Anjaniydn den melen, bo, hhandoru laryd, 

BhayiAorii laryd, ho, hhandoru laryd I 

Alchen Anjanufdn den melen, ho, hhandoru laryd / 

Log sdre mele de jhdrdn hick ghttsre, ho : 

Quadtn tithu dd ghare hick baryd^ 
bich haryd ! 

Mdtya, Anjaniydn den melen, bo^ hhandoru laryd! 

The next two songs belong to the Gaddis, or Hindu shepherds, of 
the Kangra and CharabA mountains. A high range, the DbaulA 
Dhdr, 14,000 to 17,000 feet, separates the Kangra Valley from the 
protected Hill State of ChambA. Service under the ChambA RAjA 
is looked on with much favor by the Kangra villagers, as being 
remunerative and easy, because, though the pay is very low, Rs. § , 
per mensem, the woik is very light and the opportuniti^ for 
peculation and extortion are unlimited. Small fortunes are, qv rather 
were, made frequently in this way, and the chance of securing one 
tempts the Kangra people across the mighty mountaius, TBe 
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roads, however, over them are as difficult as can well he imagined^ 
The L&kd. Pass, behind Dhaims&Id*, into ChambS,, which is much 
used, is 14,100 feet and the last 4,000 feet, or so, where the 
mountain is very steep, must be done in the snow on both sides, 
and the very violent storms common in this region must be braved* 
The Qaddis, however, go over it yearly, backward and forward, with 
their whole flock of sheep and families, eved to the babies, lambs 
and kids, for the sake of the good grazing in summer on the 
Chamb& side, but some loss of life occurs eveiy year. The 
advantages of the Chamb& service and the difficulties of getting 
tbeire are well shown in the following bright littlo song : — 

come and take service in Cbamb^, my fiiend ; 

O come and take service in Chambft, my fiiend,*' 

“ But the passes are steep and the paths they wind ; 

But the passes are steep and the paths they \\ irid . 

And I must take my habe in my arms, I find ! 

And I must take my babe in niv aims, I find.** 

** Well, and who cares for that ? Take service, my fiiend, 
Come and take service in LhambD..’* 

Kang r a. 

Not long ago, when looking up Fallon’s Dictionary for a word, 1 
chanced on the following under article, ghdti : — 

Aughat ghdtiy mushkU painddy godi men hdlahydud, which 
Fallon has translated as follows, saying the quotation came fiom a 
hymn — 

“ Bogged the pass and Imrd the load, an infant in my aims.** 

The words of this song coirespond almost exactly. 

A uhhi re g/uUt, bilkrd re paindd : 

Godl men hdluh -ydnd^ migdn. 

Rugged the jiass, crooked the path . 

An iiihiut m my arms, my fiiend.** 

There must be some copying somewhere ! 

The other Gaddis’ song, popular among the women of Cbambd,, 
prettily alludes to a natural and favourite amusement among them 
of sliding down the snowy steeps of their mountains. 

O fihephenless, come and let's have a good slide ! 

O sheplierdee^, down the lull side let us dait ’ 

Your husband to-day *h not at home by your side, 

How else then will happiness be in your heart? 

Chambd, 

A few specimens of the village comic song or ditty wind up my 
coIIeetioD. There is nothing very clever in them, as they 
consist merely for the mo^t part of the silly plays upon words the 
natives are so fond of. They hanlly admit of translation, the 
point of the pun, or hon mOt, being necessarily lost in the process. 
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T therefore give the the following in their original as well as in :ihe 
translated form — 

Sdrang phariyd sdrang m%n : 

Jo edrayicf holyd de^ 

Je sdrang dkhe $drang 

Tdii sdrang mukh tejde. 

The pea<?ock caught a snake 

While clouds their thunder roird ; 

Whereat the p<‘acock screamed, 

And so let go his hold. 

Panjah. 

This ditty turns on the many meanings of the word sdrang^ and 
the supposed habits of the peacock, of snake-hunting and scream- 
ing at the thunder or rain. The word sdrang has seven ordinary 
senses : viz., (1) a musical measure or rdg sung at midday ; (2) a 
peacock ; (3) a snake or serpent ; (4) a frog ; (5) a cloud ; (6j thunder, 
and (7) the cry of the peacock. The words, as above quoted in the 
original, are purelj’ Panjabi in every way, but Fallon’s article 
sdraiig, gives a Hindi version of precisely the same song. 

tSdrcaig m sdrang gaho, 

Sdrang holo de^ 

Jo .sdrang sdrang kahe 
Sdtang mitnh te jde. 

Dohd. 

I am inclined to think the Panjabi version the better of the two* 

The other catch ]>lays upon words much in tlie same way. 

Baht hole, “ main ! main / main / main !, ” 

• Main meii” maiijdo 

Maind bole, main na I main na / ” 

Baithd shakar khde. 

“ I am great ! 1 am great, says the she-goat, 

Ami aayirg “ I am great she is killed : 

I am nought, 1 am nought ! says the starling. 

And with sugar sweet things she is filled. 

Panjab» 

The “ main, main, main ” lit., the “I, I, I ” of the goat Is, 
meant to represent its bleating, and the words *' main na" lit, 
“ 1 am not ” of the starling are %play upon its name in the vema* 
cular, maina. The ditty is also meant to be partially didactic 
and to teach the lesson of “ pride comes before a fall,’' or “ let pride 
be humbled and humility exalted.” Another comic catch comes 
to me from Chamb&, and is a fair specimen of village wit, 
simple and transparent. 

The shepherd climbed into the tree, 

Sir, into the tree ! 

But the fruit fell out of the tree, 

Sir, out of the tree I 


Chambd^ 
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Political soDgs are not within my province, 1:)ut I am tempted 
to close this article with a catch composed during the late Afghan 
campaigns and widely current and popular all over the Panjab. 
It contains a somewhat severe reflection on our proceedings in 
Afghanistan. 1 give it in original — 

Meri aundar pyAri At mandar tn^n / 

HauB^ hana karti hai^ be, kkalt. 

** KAbvl kt larAt, ydro^ eunkar mujhkQ 
Ho, be, rahi thi be-kali, 

Kdbul mArke kabze men Ide, 

Jiti nahtn hai Hit At galV^ 

M<y pretty dear came to me. 

And mockingly thus said she. 

What is this news about K&bul * 

That goes not well to my heart ? 

KAbul, they say, we have conquered, 

Bat not the road to Herat ! 

Panjah. 

B. C. Temple. 



Art IV.-ANTECEDENTS OF THE MODERN BOOK. 

M EGOER of the French Institute, published, in the autumn 
• of 1880 , a charming little volume entitled Hittoire du 
Liyre. Although he states it to be only a collection of papers' 
written originally for an educational Magazine, and making no 
claim to erudition, the practical scholar is seen throughout ; and the 
narrative, if popular, is supplemented by a list of authorities which 
will aid those who care to pursue the subject in making further 
investigations. The assistance of M. Egger has l^en freely taken 
in the following sketch, but the facts have been differently arranged 
and new ones added. 

In tracing back the beautiful fabric ne now associate with the 
idea of a book, to the earliest productions serving the same end, 
we need not insist on any rigid deBnition of the object. There 
seems an innate passion in men for recording events and express* 
ing sentiments. Perfect savages attempt to perpetuate the memory 
of fights, or their love of the dead.* A string of skulls, — a heap of 
stones, such are their rude devices in these directions. Then come 
songs — for joy, or as dirges, or sometimes again as incantations; and 
their existence involves the discovery of a gift in those who can make 
or sing them. And so, as civilisation slowly moves on,— even before 
the acquisition of an alphabet,— not to say, the invention 'of writing 
materials, — we find poems of great length composed and committed 
to memory. And the bards who repeat them, with or without music, 
become living volumes, — to be opened out whenever a listening 
crowd is collected, — under the old oaks, or by the margin of the sea. 
And so popular are these recitals, that they long survive the neces- 
sity which suggested them. The Finnish national epic has, almost in 
the present generation, been reduced to writing for the first time, 
from the mouths of itinerant minstrels. Then, historical events come 
to be recorded in picture language, and edicts and laws perpetuated 
oti plates of metal stored on shelves, or hung up in places of resort. 
The Greek traveller, Paueanias, saw in a shrine in Boeotia, the Works 
and Days of Hesiod, engraved on long sheets of lead. It would 
be difiScuIt to say what attribute of a book was wanting here, and 
this copy of the poet was without question of great antiquity. But 
we are not called upon to refine, and may, with little fear of being 
far wrong, commence the biography of the European book in Jhe 
seventh century before Christ, when papyrus was introduced into 
Greece from Egypt. The value of this plant was, doubtless, known 

5 .*-- 

* Bistoire du Livre p»r E. Egger 1880 , 

Membre del* lustitut^ Paris; Hetzels, 
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loDg beforei in the land of its birth, bat the Egyptians were a peculiar 
people, self-absorbed, satisfied with their own advantages, and, like 
the Chinese, jealous of the interference of strangera 

But what was papyrus? Papyrus was a beautiful sedge which 
once grew luxunantly on the banks of the Nile, but is now, it is said, 
no longer to be found there. Those, however, who are desirous of 
making its acquaintance can do so, any summer day, in the Water- 
lily house at Kew gardens, where it flourishes with great vigour. 
It perhaps first attracted the attention of Egyptian boatmen as 
euiting them for ropes and other tackle, but it was early known 
as affording a species of mat, which, after manipulation, became 
available for writing purposes. We associate the idea of paper so 
commonly with dried pulp, that it is important to remember that 
this invention was wholly different. In the Kew guide, the 
botanist, Oliver, gives an account of the adaptation of the plant to 
its world-renowned purpose. The pith-like tissues,*' he writes, ‘‘of 
the larger flowering stems, cut into thin strips^ united together by 
narrowly overlapping margins, and then crossed, under pressure, 
by a similar arrangement of strips at right angles constituted the * 
papyrus of antiquity.*' It must be confessed that this reads a little 
like Dr. Johnson’s perplexing definition of network, yet the mat- 
like character of the production will be readily seen. It may be 
added, that a sister plant to the papyrus of Egypt— -another species 
of the same genus of sedge — supplies, from the banks of the Gauges, 
a delicate matting for household purposes, widely celebrated for its 
coolness and elegance at the present day. The Greeks must have 
found the newly introduced paper brittle. It had to be rolled round 
a staff and would not admit of folding. Pqrhaps this characteristic 
prevented any attempt being made to form an impression on it, for 
it cannot be doubted that, in an indistinct way, some idea of impres- 
sion was abroad. The Babylonian bricks were very ancient, and if 
their fabrication is considerd, it will be seen to contain more than 
a bint of printing. For the symbols were cut in relief on wood 
placed upon wet c lay and then subjected to pressure. There is 
an anecdote extant which gives another glimpse of the thought 
ultimately destined to revel utidtiise the world. It is related that 
a Greek General, iu the fourth century B. C., whilst sacrificing before 
an engagement, secretly wrote on bis hand backwards the word 
Nika, and, applying it with force to the liver of the victim, showed 
the supposed omen to the soldiers, the letters being legibly imprint- 

^>The word JPapyrvs was used for not the sacred one alone. Liher is 
the plant, and the material formed inner bark, but book refers to tables 
.from it. JSvblos is another name for of beecA. In German, a beeoh is 
pia^t : whence bible which, as btioke* 
tats as tracer's time, meant any book, 
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ed from left to riglit. But the notion was not to fructify for 
centuries, and lay in a condition of suspended vitality, like a graitt 
of wheat in the folds of a mummy. 

Hellas had got Iter letters from Phoenicia, and when once she was 
provided with paper from the Nile, the rapidity of her intellectual 
production was most striking. When we take up the oldest of the 
Oreek plays, we have to reflect that there was a splendid lyiio 
literature already lying in the past. As time wore on, books of 
every sort multiplied : private persons made collections, and the 
principal towns formed libraries. Some works were so common, 
that in the era of the Peloponnesian war, Alcibiades is related, 
characteristically enough, to have inflicted per^nal chastisement 
on a schoolmaster for not possessing a copy of Homer. Volumes 
were counted l)y the thousand ; but they doubtless often contained 
less matter than the quantity we associate with the word. What> 
ever length of written substance was separately rolled was a 
cylindros, or as it was afterwards called in Latin, a volumen, from 
whence our term. The libraries at Alexandria and Perganmam 
were especially celebrated, though, with regard to the number of 
volumes they contained, a document discovered not long since 
assigns so high a figure to one of them, as to throw the subject into 
some confusion. Lower totals seem safer, and we can form a fair 
idea of the scale from apparently trustworthy testimony. Seneca 
says that 40,000 volumes were burnt at Alexandria during the 
wars ; and Aulns Gellins, in Trajans’ time, states that the collection 
stood at 70,000 then. Perhaps in the interval many of the missing 
books had been restored. In gauging the probability of numbers, it 
must be borne in mind, that mnltiplied copies of the same work 
were doubtless admitted, and that foreign or barbarian literature 
was not excluded. 

The influence of Greek culture on the Roman mind, which 
may be roughly said to have taken its rise from the capture of 
Tarentom and Syracuse, soon gave activity to the manufacture of 
books in Italy, and this so increased, that in the time of the early 
C^ars we not only And the copying of rolls carried on, on a vast 
scale, but mark the existence of many of the elegancies, and even 
the fopperies, which spring up vfben the possession of works of 
literature becomes the rage. Thanks to the agreeable communi- 
cativeness of the writers of the day, we can form an idea of some 
of the experiences of a man of letters in Imperial Borne. His 
bookseller^ shop was easily to be distinguished by the advertise- 
ments on the door-posts or portico pillars. It would be situated 
in the Forum, near the Curia, or perhaps in the Vicus Sandalariqs, 
or indeed in any much frequented place ; though those mentioned 
are known to have been favourite localities. Outside the &hop, 
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the book-rolls were carefully arranged in pigeon-holes. One is 
ibcliued to hope that some were left open and within reach*—* 
where that little boy> described by Juvenal, on his way to school 
accompanied by a slave no bigger than himself, oarrying his sat- 
chel, might peep in and refresh his aspirations after becoming a 
grMt man. The volume itself was a pretty object ; its paper 
lirhitened, and polished with pumice etone; and tinted, too, 
dn places with vermilion. The ends of the cane round which the 
tnahUscrlpt was rolled, were ornamented with metal buttons, or 
ivory terminals. Outside cases were purple or yellow ; the title, 
tastefully written, was tied round a worked end of the stuff ; and 
when the dainty cbject was taken up, it smelt of oil of cedar. 
Ovid especially bargains that the first instalment of bis Woes 
shall not appear in the attractive garb usual at the time, which 
he rightly judged unsuited to the sorrowful character of his 
verses. Books were fairly cheap : Martial says, that a copy of his 
writings could be obtained at the shop of Atrectus, opposite 
Csesar's Forum, for five denarii, which would be about five francs ; 
but of course due allowance must be made for the difference in 
the value of money. Publishing was so good a thing, that Atticus, 
the fdend of Cicero, seems to have been attracted to it as a 
speculation, and a firm like that of the jSosii, in Horace’s time, 
was doubtless opulent. But the man who lived by bis pen appears 
in that age, as in some others, to have had a rough time of it ; 
and the poet in Petronius, who excused his shabby clothes to his 
'Companion, by explaining that intellectual tastes were not remu- 
nerative, hit on a grievance which has often come up again 
since. 

Although papyrus grew both in Sicily aOd in Syria, the mono- 
poly of the manufactured article was long confined to Egypt, and 
the circumstances of the country occasionally rendered it scarce. 
Some two hundred years before our era, a difficulty probably of 
this sort drew attention, at the learned city of Pergamum, to an 
art long known amongst the lonians, of preparing the skins of 
ianimals for a writing material. Great pains were taken and 
considerable notoriety was obtained for the substance,— the charta 
pergamena — as it came to be called ; a name, indeed, it has never 
lost, for parchment, in old French pergamin, and in the German 
of to-day, pergametU, refers to the ancient University, if the 
term may pass, on the banks of the Caicus. But parchment, 
ihongh destined to play an important part in the middle ages, 
watf* a co-adj liter, but could scarcely rank as a rival, of papyrus 
ih classical times. Papyrus differed very much In its quality : 
t]^e character of the tissue depended upon its position : the inner- 
tihofit was of greatest value, and, being at first reserved for 
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sacred T^rriting, was termed the Hieratic. When, Iiowever, the 
Homan empire reached the Nile, adulation bestowed on the first 
quality the name of Augu8tu8,->-on the second that of Livia. 
Other distiuctions were taken from the place where the article 
was made, such as Saitio, the Teneotic, and so on, and one kind 
was called Fannian, from a clever specialist, who, by careful pro* 
cesses, could render a cemmon quality almost as good as the more 
expensive sorts. If we are disposed to wonder at the great 
multiplication of copies of books consequent on the increase of 
public and private libraries, we must bear in mind that the work 
was effected by slave labour. Not only were educated slaves 
constantly reproducing manuscripts, but bodies of them would 
be collected in the same apartment where a book was read out and 
multiplied at once by a hundred hands ; a process, doubtless, lead- 
ing to those clerical errors of which Cicero and others so bitterly 
complained. The Greek anthology gives the implements of 
writing,— writing that is with ink, for the wax tablets were 
generally used for letters and memoranda. There was the soft 
lead for drawing lines ; the pen — a joint of the Calamus palm ; 
the ink — a mixture of lamp-black and gum, (though Pliny seems 
to indicate the addition of oxide of copper) ; a knife for cutting, — 
a stone for smoothing the pen ; and a sponge for erosion, 
perhaps also put into the inkstands, as orientals put cotton into, 
theirs. All these equipments were transferred to Rome. Cali- 
graphy was much encouraged — indeed, we learn that at one time, 
in the island of Teos, there had been competitions of caligrapbista, 
for prizes. One form of excellence in this art was writing with 
excessive minuteness ; an accomplishment which led to curiosities 
of literature. Cicero is said to have seen an Iliad that could be 
enclosed in a nut-shell, and Martial speaks of a wonderful 
diamond edition of Livy on parchment. He declares he has 
scarcely room on hts scanty shelf for ordinary copies, but here the 
historian pellihus exiguis arctatur, which if the skins were joined 
together, might even mean one volume. The varieties of paper— 
the different' degrees of beauty in writing, naturally opened the 
door to connoisseurship in the copies of an author. Aulus 
Qellius tells us that the critics often met at the booksellers’ shops, 
and there they discussed doubtless not only grammar and ety- 
mology, but what may be calle<i the dandyism of literature. An 
autograph specimen of an author was considered a grat prize 
and the fact often led to gross impositions. The impostors were 
clever Greek adventurers, and the dupes Roman millionaires, ^ho 
wished to possess the correct thing in books. The buying 
public is not always synonymous with the reading or learnt 
public, and these rich people sometimes desired (o be the owneps 
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of volumes they did not care to open. One wealthy voluptuary, 
we are told of, who kept slaves to read up quotations, and to post 
him in good things before liis guests arrived at dinner. And 
l^iimalchion, it will be remembered, declared with great magni-* 
fioenoe, 2Ves bibliothecas habeo ! But these follies did not escape 
satire, and well-deserved ridicule will be found in Seneca, of 
those whose knowledge of their libraries went no further than 
the titles of the books. 

As yet, mention has only been made of rolls of papyrns or 
parchment, but there was another arrangement creeping in which 
was in the end altogether to supersede the idea of the staff and 
the long winding cStrips. It had been customary to join two, 
three, or more, writing tablets together in a form of which our 
modern folding photograph case may give an idea. But a work 
came to be sometimes composed of leaves of papyrus laid one on 
the other — secured by a thread, and pressed between boards or 
sheets • of parchment — or parchment might alternate with 
papyrus. These paged books had been encouraged by Julius 
Csssar, (for his steatn-hammer intellect could crack a walnut as 
well as shiver an iron bar,) — and the Fasti may have been pub- 
lished in such a shape, — since Ovid, at the commencement, says 
that his page (pagina) is affected with awe at the coming criti- 
cism of Qermanicus. They were called codAd^es, a word which 
has since acquired a more restricted meaning. No one, perhaps, 
cad read of the immense extent of slave labour in connexion 
with manuscripts ; — the numberless collections of written volumes 
(there were said to be in Rome alone, at one time, twenty-seven 
public libraries) ; the great executive skill of the librarians, some of 
whose names — ^Varro, Julius Hyginus, Cordelius, Alexander, &c.,-— 
have come down to us as synonymns almost of learned activity, 
without wondering how it is that so much of ancient literature has 
been lost. Accidents by fire were certainly very frequent, and, as the 
Empire declined, the inroads of destructive barbarians must have 
made havoc of books, as of other property. But the truth is, that 
Christianity, as it gradually spread, by changing the intellectual 
aspirations of mao, lessened the interest in authors who appealed 
only to the reason, or sought to delight the fancy, without consoling 
the conscience. It is not true that the new religion discouraged 
the preparation of manuscripts ; the writings of the Fathers were, 
many of them, on a prodigious scale. And what shall be said 
of such an undertaking as the polyglot of Origen ? Nor can it 
be iRIeged' that' the beauty of the art of transcription was in any 
way lost. But the taste for the ancients in a measure died out, 
apd the industry of the copyist was directed to the multiplication 
uf theological treatises, manuals of devotion, decrees of councils, 
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Mid the lives and miracles of the saints. The lamp of learning 
sank to an ecclesiastical taper, considered, not unreasonably, ilia* 
minative enough for a world rapidly approaching a catastrophe, 
in which time itself would not escape extinction. For in think-, 
ing of and judging those ages, it must always be remembered 
how prevalent the Relief occasionally became that the end WM 
not far distant. And so it came about, that when, after the epoch 
of Charlemagne, the taste for letters slowly revived, it was found 
that a large proportion of those volumes which bad delighted the 
early Empire, had disappeared for ever. 

But as the years roll on, we approach the interesting time 
when the monks took their delight in copying out such ancient 
authors as they could lay their hands on, in addition to the labour, 
not neglected, of keeping up the supply of professional litera- 
ture. The quill seems to have commenced to supersede the 
calamus in the seventh century, driving it back to the east, where 
it still survives under the Arabic appellation of kahim. Fancy 
can scarcely summon up a more pleasing scene than that of the 
pious scribe, in the silence of the monastic chamber, or amongst 
his comrades in the scriptorium, endeavouring to express bis 
love of a favourite author,, or of sentiments which touched hU 
heart, by a delicate clearness in the penmanship,— by tasty 
colouring or strokes of gold in the initials, — and by the prayer, 
at the conclusion of the transcript, that all faults might be gra- 
ciously forgiveu. Two inventions have to be noted affecting the 
material of books. The calamus bad disappeared ; papyrus bad 
died out — there is a Pupal book written on it under date 998, but 
it bad given way to parchment, for general uses, even in Charle- 
magne’s time ; — the roll had fallen out of memory or changed its 
universal purpose for a particular one, when, in the tenth century, 
the East began to send forth the Charta Bombacina, or cotton 
paper, called also Damascena, which must not be confused with 
liueu paper, as the two differed. It was thick and glossy, and well 
calculated for caligraphy, and tided the peumeu over a great 
scarcity of parchment, till in the fourteenth century, perhaps 
earlier, the discovery was made <h^t a substance could be manu- 
factured from the dried pulp of macerated rags. This* sovereign 
invention, cheap, suitable, and timely, was due to the ingenuity 6f 
some unknown mind. It did not, indeed, at once banish other 
materials — parchment lived on, and exceptional substances, such 
as birch bark, were occasionally used, but in the final struggjp for 

* The dates'of the introduction, portant, but the etatemento made 
both of cotton and linen paper have represent the opinions of some 
been the subject of much disouaeion. competent persons who have air 
The point, perhaps, is scarcely im- amiued the controversy. 
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existenee,— >it survived as the fittest. The practice of copying oid^ 
or of writing out new, manuscripts had passed, with the increasing 
desire of knowledge, beyond the cloister, and a great number of 
lay persons were employed as scribes, miniaturists, illuminators, 
binders (both male and female), and especially, perhaps, it may 
be said, in the city of Paris. A product of this industry was the 
maguificeut Missal, known as that of Juvenal des Ursine, unfor' 
tunately burnt in the city library, by the Communists in 1871. 

The pressure for copies — the comparative cheapness of paper, ~~ 
.the reviving European intellect, clamouring, as it did, for nutri- 
ment; — all this excited speculative heads to new thoughts and 
experiments. A firactice, at the end of the fourteenth oentury, of 
taxing impressions from engraved blocks of wood, — sometimes for 
rude cuts of saints, — sometimes for playing cards, — seems to have 
gradually suggested the idea of entire pages executed in the same 
manner. The necessary pressure, at first supplied by a buffer 
or roller, soon took the form of a board worked by a screw. This 
process prevailed iu Flanders before the invention of Gutenberg. It 
had glimmered, indeed, as we have seen, m early ages, and bad 
always been obscurely present in coinage; whilst in China it bad 
been rudely known for centuries, — nay, even moveable types are 
spoken of,— buc the whole thing dwarfed by the frigid character 
of the nation, and the difficulties attending their alphabet The 
glory of such a discovery as printing has been hotly disputed ; but 
controversy appears to have ended in assigning to Gutenberg of 
hlentz the earliest use of moveable types, first in wood, and then in 
metal. Solioeffer, however, by introducing tbe engraved punch 
for striking moulds, and thus affording an easy and beautiful 
method of casting type, must be admitted to a large share of fame ; 
nor can the goldsmith be forgotten, who first played the import- 
ant part of believing in the destiny of tbe press and supplying the 
necessary funds. At this point a climax is reached. The Italian 
poet, Chiabrera, has some beautiful verses, where he imagines aged 
shepherds on the snowy mountaiu, watching with reverence the 
source of the river Po, and musing on the beneficent course whi<^ 
lay before that trickling stream^ How it would flow, enriching 
and glorifying tbe plains, till, at length, fluihed with a hundred 
tributaries, it should mingle its turbid waters with the Adriatic 1— 
And some such thoughts might well fill the mind of one who bent 
in imagination over that simple, rough machine at Mentz. The 
comparison would fail in one respect, however. A river’s increase 
is VOTy gradual,— but printing, singularly enough, sprang at once, 
rude though its appliances were, into extensive enterprises. Its 
promoters determined to show, even in the infancy of the art, 
% their Uazartn bible, that scale would not be one of tne difiSculties 
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opposing progress; and it was this faith in the success of the inven- 
tion which secured its immediate recognition. The use of vellum was 
gradually abandoned, and the black letter gave way, except in Ger- 
many, to a general employment of the Roman character : but these 
were merely matters of detail. Change in printing has almost 
exclusively taken the form of modification of some of the original 
ideas. We speak, indeed, of printing by steam, as we may some day 
speak of printing by pneumatic power or electricity, but we mean 
little more than that the same processes which were effected by 
hand are now carried out by machinery. Stereotyping again is a 
positive return to the old tabulary, or block printing, in principle, — 
though in practice, of course, improvements hg,ve been adopted. 
Photography, however, is a modern art, but at present only employ- 
ed, in connexion with the press, for producing fac aimilea of old 
hooks; nor is it apparent how it can be made use of for new ones, — 
unless manuscripts can be copied direct. This might answer with 
Oriental writing, but the ordinary author in Europe would 
hesitate to entrust his reputation to the clearness and beauty of 
his hand. Even when fully introduced, printing made uneven 
progress. London and Paris, till recent yeara, were far ahead of 
Berlin in elegance of typography. Southern Europe does not 
require so many presses as Central Europe, and Constantinople got 
on without one at all till A. D. 1727. 

A book cannot be properly compared with articles of material 
comfort, or else there might be some doubt whether improvement 
has been uniformly progressive. There is a desire to make a printed 
volume pleasant to behold ; and, fortunately, each nation stamps its 
own character on tho externals of its literature, — and we thus 
secure a living variety, instead of depressing and iinsatisfactory 
sameness. But even at the present day unbound books are uncut 
also, and soon come to pieces, — whilst few bound ones will readily 
lie open ; so that it may be said,— -the reader’s eye is more thought 
of than his emancipation from all annoyance. Fashions change ; 
but the industry and earnestness of our ancestors cannot but remain 
admirable, — and the lovers of old books are the lovers of objects 
with much to recommend them. Some ancient equipments are, 
of course, out of date : we do not r(!quire the chains of Alerton College 
Library. The student world is either more honest, or the police 
better fegulated. But in grandeur and completeness,— some of 
the old folios are still unsurpassable ; and modern ingenuity call 
scarcely improve on an Elzevir,— not bigger than a snuff-box— 
but legible to all except fading eyes. ^ 

In bindings, too, long ago, the choicest leathers, silk, velvet and 
satin ; tho precious metals and ivory, and the arts of painting 
and chasing, have all been pressed into the use of the artisan, awl 
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we should hesitate to expend so much labour, time and money 
^ven if the necessary taste were always present), as these mattere 
have cost in former days. But in book illustrations, as a general 
role, there is no comparison ; nineteenth century times easily carfy 
^ This is especially noticeable in the cheaper engraving ; 
ftnd it is difficult to understand why publishers thought it worth 
their while to pay any money at all for the uncouth cuts which 
tended so much more to disturb the reader’s Ideas than to assist 
his imagination, 

J. W. ShbreBv 



Art. V.— MANDELSLO AND THEVENOT ; TEEIR 
TRAVELS IN INDIA. 

I N the following pag^s we propose to review that portion of 
the narratives of Eandelslo and Thevenot, which describes 
their travels in India. We shall take first the work of Mandelslo, 
who preceded Thevenot by twenty-seven years. 

Mandelslo had been brought up as a page at the Court of the 
Duke of Holstein Gottorp, and when the latter «ent ambassadors 
to the King of Persia, he accompanied them and passed through 
Russia to Persia. There he lived at Ispahan with his good friend 
Olcarius, and met some English merchants who conversed with hirr^ 
about India, and excited his desire to visit that country. This 
design he carried out in spite of a very liberal offer of the 
King of Persia who desired to engage his services, and he landed 
at Surat, where he met with the kindest hospitality, both from the 
English and from the Dutch merchants. From Surat he went 
to Agra and Lahore, whence he again returned, and, embarking 
in a British vessel for England, sailed along the coast, paying 
a visit to Goa, and then continuing his voyage as far as Ceylon, 
where the ship remained nearly three weeks becalmed. During 
this time he amused himself in writing an account, not only of the 
parts of India which he had not himself seen, but of the countries 
to the east of it, including even Japan and China, according to the 
information he was able to obtain from the late English president 
who wsis returning to England from Surat, and from his other fel- 
low-passengers, the Jesuits, who had been taken on board at Goa, 
and some of whom had spent the best portion of their lives in those 
parts. The traveller then also describes all the ports touched by 
the ship in its course from Ceylon to England, where it arrived 
safely at the end of December in 1639. The happy and youthful 
temper of Mandelslo, who was only twenty-four years old, imparted 
a magic hue to everything he sav^ and it is but seldom he found 
fault with anything, not even the heat of India excepted. 

He started on the 16th January 1638 from Ispahan, which was 
at that time the capital of Persia, with a suite of four persons ; 
visited, on his journey to the coast, the ruins of Persepolis ; passed 
through Shirax, and arrived on the 23rd February at Bander 
Qomron, now be,tter known as Bander Abassi, greatly debilitsfted 
by fever which had degenerated into dysentery. The French, 
Dutch and English merchants of that place treated him sq 
well, and took so much care of him, that he was, after four days, 
strong enough to pay a visit to the Sultftn, which was the title of the 
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Governor of the place. On the 22ad March his surgeon, John 
Weinberg died, and was buried in the English cemetery. This 
loss grieved him, and, to dispel his melancholy, an English friend 
took him to the sea shore, where he not only first saw the banian- 
tree (Ficus Indica), but had a foretaste of India itself in the loca- 
lity and its surroundings. “ At the foot of the tree,” says he, 
“ which produced all the others, there is a chapel built of stone 
in honor of a Banian, or Indian saint buried there, and whose tomb 
may be seen, The guardian of the sepulchre, a monk, seated at 
the door, received os very well, and offered us a collation of 
almonds, nuts, dittos, and very good fresh water. He allowed us 
to enter the chapel, where wo saw the tomb of the saint, strewed 
all over with variegated large beans, and above it, under an awning 
of satin, a small image of the demon with several lamps, which 
the monk is obliged to keep day and night without ever allowing 
them to get extinguished. This monk subsisted on beans and other 
fruits of the soil, and drank only goat's milk and water.” 

Bunder Abassi has relapsed long ago into its original insigni- 
ficance, but was becoming an important mart when Mandelslo was 
thei'o, for he says:— “Not long ago this town was but a small 
village containing a few huts erected by fishermen to shelter 
themselves, and the advantages of this port have been utilized 
only since the talking of Ormuz, to transform it into a commercial 
town. The ships of the English and the Dutch, with the 
vessels of the Moors, wdiich arrive daily on account of the coramo- 
fiiousness of the roadstead and merchants of Ispahan, Shiraz and 
Laar, who bring their goods there, such as velvet, taffetas, I’aw 
silk, and who come in search of others, will in course of tiino 
make this town one of the largest in the whole east.” He speaks 
of the fortifications, built with round bastions according to the 
ancient fashion, but provided with very handsome artillery. Trade 
was most flourishing after the cessation of the great heat in Octo- 
ber, and lasted till May, during which favourable season Persians, 
Arabs, Indians, Armenians, Turks, Tartars, Dutch and 
Englishmen arrived. Only the last named came by sea, and all 
the others by land, with caravans which started on a certain 
appointed day from Aleppo, Bagdad, Ispahan, Shiraz, Lahore, 
Herat and Bosrah, with troops of camels, horses, mules and donkeys, 
escorted by some hundreds of men to ensure the safety of the 
journey against the attacks of Arab rovers. The English and 
tfee Dutch brought European and Indian goods for sale 
and ready money for making purchases at large profits. Although 
^ the inhabitants of Bander Abassi mostly consisted of Persians, 
; Arabs or Indians, all understood and spoke to a certau extent the 
Portuguese language on account of the commerce which that nation 
carried ou when it was iu posse, ssion of Ormhz, 
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Maadelslo embarked on the Gth April with Messrs, Mandley and 
Hall, two English merchants, whom their president at Surat had 
called from Ispahan on business of the Company ; and the voyage 
from Bat) der A bassi to Surat lasted nineteen days ; the ship mean- 
time cast anchor on the 25th in front of the town at a distance of 
two leagues from the shore, the river Tapti being so shallow at its 
mouth, that it was scarcely navigable by vessels of seventy or 
eighty tons burden. 

When our travellar landed on the 29th April, he had first to 
pay a visit to the custom-house to get his luggage examined, and 
this operation was carried out so jealously, that the officials 
did not content themselves with opening thh boxes of thetra-' 
vellers, but searched even their pockets. The Governor of Surat, 
or oven the custom-house farmers, compelled merchants or 
passengers to part with things they brought only for their own 
use, and not for sale, at a price fixed by the officials. The Governor, 
in fact, who happened to arrive at the custom-house nearly at the 
same time with the passengers from the English vessel, discovered 
in Mandelslo 8 baggage a bracelet of yellow amber and a diamond, 
both of which ho wanted to purchase ; after being informed by 
Mundelslo that ho was not a merchant, and that these things 
were precious to him for the sake of those who had given them to 
him, the Governor returned the diamond, but kept the bracelet, 
saying, that he woyld restore it afterwards. Whilst this dispute 
was going on, an Indian carriage, draw'n by two white oxen, and 
sent by the English president, arrived to take Mandelslo to the 
lodge, as the houses of the English and of the Dutch were 
called, so that he loft the Governor with the bracelet and entered 
the chariot. lie found at the entrance of the house, the president 
and his Deputy, namely, Mr. Freraling. Both received him in the 
friendliest manner, and replied with much kindness to the compli- 
ments paid them by him, concerning the liberty he had taken 
by making use of their invitation, and concerning the politeness he 
had met with in the ship in which he had arrived. The Eng- 
lish president who spoke Dutch very fluently, told him that 
he was welcome, that in this country all Christians were hound 
to aid each other, and that he had incurred special obligations to- 
wards Mandelslo for the aflbetion he had tliojuglit proper to display 
towards his nation at Ispahan. Refreshments, consisting accord- 
ing to the usage of the country, of fruits and coufectionery, having 
been laid out and partaken of, the president questioned the 
traveller regarding his designs, and, having learnt that it was his 
intention to return to Germany within a year, told him that 
he had arrived too late for departing during the present ome, 
because there were no longer any ships on the coast, but that if 
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lie liked to remaiti €ve or six months with him, and await 
the opportunity of a passage, it would give him pleasure ; that 
he would do his best to contribute to the amusement of Mandelslo 
iluring this time, would procure him opportunities to visit the 
best towns of the country, and would even send with him some 
person of his own nation as a companion, in order to obtain 
better facilities for seeing the country. Thus our traveller became 
the guest of the president, and some merchants took him in the 
evening from his room to sup in the large hall where the clergyman 
■with twelve merchants kept him company, but the president and 
his second did not eat any supper, they having accustomed them- 
selves to this mdde of life for fear of overloading their stomachs. 
After supper the clergyman took Mandelslo to the great open 
verandah where the two gentlemen just named were sitting and 
enjoying the sea-breeze. This was the place where they usually 
met, and never failed to make their appearance every evening, 
namely, the president, his second, the first merchant, the clergyman 
and Mandelslo, but the other merchants never came there, unless 
invited by the president. At dinner he behold a table of fifteen 
covers, at which at least as many courses of meat dishes, without 
■counting the dessert, were served. Our traveller states, that the 
■deference manifested by the other Englishmen towards the 
president was admirable, as well as the order observed at the 
English lodge in all things, but especially at the prayers held twice 
daily ; at six o’clock, namely, in the morning and at eight in the 
evening, but on Sundays thrice, with a sermon. There was nobody 
in the whole house who had -not his regular hours for work, as 
well as for pleasure, they spent their tinie in the manner just 
mentioned, but on Friday evenings, after prayers, a special meeting 
took place, in which also three other merchants took part. They 
were related to the president, and had, like himself, left their wives 
in England ; they had departed from their country on the same day, 
and therefore kept it to refresh their memories, and to drink to 
the health of their wives. Some availed themselves of this little 
debauch to drink their fill, everybody being allowed to indulge him- 
self as he liked, and to tipple as much Spanish wine as he thought 
proper, or to partake of a certain beverage composed of brandy, 
rose-water, lemon-juice and sugar, which the English call Falepuntz, 
and time glided away so pleasantly in this conversation, that mid- 
night often surprised the company in their amusement. At the 
nsligl daily meetings only tea was drunk, which, says our traveller, 
was' in general use all over India, not only among the people of the 
codntry, but also among the Dutch and the English, who con* 
aidefed it to be a drug, cleansing the stomach, and dispersing super- 
^ous humours, by a kind of temperate warmth peculiar to this 
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The English possessed also a beautiful garden, or pleasure' 
house, without the town, where they went regularly every Sunday 
after the sermon, and sometimes also on other days of the week, to 
shoot at a target, in which exercise Mandelslo was .lucky enougb 
to win nearly a hundred mavfioudiea, or five pistoles, almost every 
week. After these amusements they had a lunch with fruits and 
confectionery, and theh bathed and refreshed themselves in » 
tank, or square bath of stone, about five feet deep, where some> 
times Dutch ladies had the kindness to serve them and to 
entertain them with much civility. The imperfect acquaintance of 
Mandelslo with the English language made him, however, almost iir 
capable of taking part in the conversation, but t^is was obviated 
by the affability of the English president, who spoke Flemish. 

As we prefer to give the personal experiences of our traveller, 
we may pass over his geographical descriptions of places which- 
he had not himself visited, and confine ourselves to those which 
he saw. We may remark in this place, that in those times it was- 
hazardous to bring so-called native Christians with Moslem pro- 
clivities as servants into a country under Musalman sway, as India 
was, and that exactly the same thing happened to Mandelslo which 
befell Pietro dela Valle not very many years before him, who 
had committed the same mistake. The valet of the Italian- 
traveller, disappeared for ever, but the German fell in again 
with his servant afterwards at Agra, and had reason to be thank- 
ful to him, although they remained separated. It will be necessary 
to say something about this servant, or else the adventure at 
Agra would be unintelligible ; — When Mandelslo was at Ispahan 
and had resolved to go to India, he took into his service a Persian 
valet, who was to serve him as an interpreter of the Turkish and 
Persian languages, which he was beginning to understand a little. 
This youth was born of Christian parents, from among those whom 
Sbfih Abb&s had transferred from Georgia to Ispahan, where 
his brothers enjoyed some consideration. This circumstance in- 
duced Mandelslo to treat him with kindness and civility, and 
to promise him wages of four ecus per month. He made the 
traveller believe that he had entered his service only for the 
sake of again embracing Christianity, but on making some acquain- 
tances at Surat, he learnt that his maternal uncle was at the 
Court of the Grand Mogul occupying the post of first equerry, 
and able to procure him some good situation at the same court. 
This news induced him to leave Mandelslo and to seek protection 
with the Governor of Surat, who kept him for some time in Con- 
cealment, and then sent him to Agra. Mandelslo was the more 
taken aback at his flight, because he had reasons to apprehent^ 
that this youth, who knew all the particulars about a brawl the 
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traveller had bad at Ispahan with the Indian ambassaaor, might 

f ive him into the hands of his enemies ; and certainly, if he had 
nown that he had taken the road to Agra, be would never have 
had the assurance to go there, “ although," says he, “ from what 
happened afterwards, it appears that God had expressly sent 
him to that place for the purpose of preserving my life, which I 
ran the risk of losing, had it not been for his interference." 

His friends also took out Mandelslo to hunt antelopes in the 
vicinity of Surat, but it would scarcely be worth while to dwell on 
this subject. The native inhabitants of the town were either 
Banians, Brahmans or Moguls, the latter being the most res- 
pected as belonging to the dominant race. The foreign population 
consisted of Arabs, Persians, Armenians, Turks and Jews, ei- 
ther permanently settled, or merely sojourning for purposes of 
trade ; but no strangers had established themselves more hand- 
somely than the Dutch and the English. They had their lodges, 
thoir warehouses, their presidents, their mercliants, their clerks, 
and they made Surat one of the most commercial towns of the 
East. 

The English, especially, had established there the head-quarters 
of their whole Indian commerce, with a president to whom the 
clerks of all the other agencies were bound to give an account of 
their dealings. He had twenty or twenty-five merchants to as- 
sist him ; he had also the office at Agra under his directions, 
where a clerk aided by six persons resided ; that of Ispahan with 
one clerk and seven or eight merchants ; that of Masulipatam 
with fifteen ; that of Cambay with four ; that of Ahmcdabad 
with six ; that of Baroda and Brouch witUJour, and that of Oabul 
with two persons. These clerks and other merchants were obliged 
to come annually to Surat in order to render to tho president there 
an account of their administration. 

The neighbourhood of Surat our traveller considered to be tho 
most beautiful in the world, because, besides the gardens where 
all kinds of fruit trees were cultivated, the whole plain ap- 
peared to him to contribute to whatever makes life enjoyable ; and 
tho entire time of hU sojourn at Surat he spent in amusing him- 
self in visiting the tanks, gardens and Musalman mausoleums of the 
neighbourhood. He also walked often to the barbom* and always 
found society in the town, especially at tho Dutch pre- 
sident's, who had his family with him, with whom her had not 
much trouble in making acquaintance, because his mother-tongue 
ai^ed him much in conversing with them. After learning that the 
English vessels with which he intended to return to Europe, would 
^ot be in a condition to sail before the expiration of three months, 
no resolved to make a tour in the interior of the country and to 
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visit the Court of the Mogul by joiniug a caravan of thirty carts 
loaded with merciny, Bpicos, and a large sum of money, which 
the English were sending to Ahinedabad. The president had ap- 
pointed four merchants, some Banians, twelve English soldiers 
and as many Indians to escort this caravan, and to guard it from 
the robberies of Rajputs, hy which name our traveller does not 
mean the military tribes of Rajputana, but thieves in the Cham- 
panir mountains between Baroda and Broach, who had strong- 
holds in them to which they could retire and defy even 
the forces of the Mogul. 

Tlie caravan started on the last of September from Surat, and 
the first place of note reached was Broach, whiSh v/as populous 
enoiigh, but contained few persons of equality, most of the iu- 
hahiiants btdng wc^avers who manufactured a kind of cotton- 
cloth named haftn., the best of that kind in the wh(*lc of Guzerat, 
On the 7th October iMaudelslo auived at Baroda, where the 
English feasted him sumptuously at their lodge, and that nothing 
might be wanting, tliey admitted some Banian women who had 
the curiosity to examine his foreign costume, which he still wwe, 
altliough tlio English and the Dutch established in India 
dressed usually according to the fashion of the couiilrv. When 
these women found that the traveller olyeciod to further fami- 
liarities, they felt offended and retired in high dudgeon. Their 
profession may easily bo guessed. 

The inhabitants of Baroda were likewise mostly weavers and 
dyers of cloth. After departing from this town, one of the English 
merchants accompanied the caiavan as far as Wasset, a partly ruined 
old fort on a high mountain, gairisoncd by one lumdred troop- 
ers, who levied at its entrance a duty of one rupee and a half 
from eacli cart, but the English had a free passport from the 
Grand Mogul, and for this reason one of their merchants had 
accompanied tlie caravan. The soldieis had already taken posses- 
sion of some of the carts ami meant to compel the people to pay the 
usual duty, but they resisted and the escort opened a way for them 
by main force. Then the caravan crossed the river and halted at a 
village, where an entrenchment •of carts was formed against any 
violence that might be attempted. It soon appeared that this pre- 
caution was not supeifluous, for the travellers had scarcely 
finished their supper when the receiver accompained by about 
thirty soldiers, armed with lances, swords, matchlocks and shields, 
wanted to speak to them. They allowed him to come into the ^en- 
trenchment with three of his followers, and, on his asking for^ihe 
tax, they told him, they would pay none, the passport of the Great 
Mogul being a sufficient protection against all exactions, but that 
they w^ould, in order to got rid of him, and to show the esteem 
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they entertained for the course of the soldiers of the garrison, 
make him a present of five or six rupees. This offer was disdain- 
fully rejected, and the whole lax claimed; the man nevertheless 
withdrew, promising again to return next day, which ho actually 
did. 

At the same time a Dutch merchant, in charge of a caravan of 
one hundred and seventy carts, escorted by fifty Hindustani soldiers, 
happened to arrive at the village where the English caravan was 
halting ; and he brought the uews that the soldiers of the garrison 
had felled a large tree on the hollow road through which the caravan 
had to pass, in order to embarrass and absolutely to stop it. The 
English forthwith’ordered four of their soldiers to go and clear the 
way, which induced those of the fort to send likewise some of their 
own to hinder them from working. As, however, they could not 
reach the spot, except by passing within range of the English mus- 
kets, the latter prepared to dispute the passage, and the former to 
force an entrance to the bulwark, whereon those who had been 
sent to clear the way, returned. Some musket shots were fired on 
both sides, but the soldiers of the caravan had the advantage over 
those of the fort, who came to a compromise, stating that, having no 
other pay except the tax they levied upon the goods which passed 
that way, they were under the necessity of levying tlie snitl tax 
from travellers for their own support ; that they would be satisfied 
with one-half of the usual duty, and even with the sum ofloiod on 
preceding day ; accordingly they received six rupees. Mean- 
while their number had increased to one hundred, and the Indian 
soldiers who escorted til e caravan, refused to fight against them, 
saying, that they were not allowed to contend against the troops of 
their own Soveriegu, and that their duty was to defend the caravan 
against robbers only, who might attack it during the journey. 

After this adventure nothing more noteworthy happened, and the 
caravan reached Ahmedabad safely on the 12th October. Man- 
delslo with his Engli.sb companions, alighted about half a league 
from the town, in one of those gardens by which the tombs of 
men of quality are surrounded. Whilst waiting for the caravan to 
come up, they sent word to the, English merchant in charge of 
their commerce in these parts, that they had arrived. His name 
was Benjamin Roberts, and as soon as he had received the news 
he arrived in his Indian carriage, which was all gilded, covered with 
rich Persian carpets and drawn by two white oxen; he had 
also a Persian horse led by hand, with trappings adorned all over 
witt! silver-plates. ' 

After they bad lunched together and consumed the remnant of 
t^ir Spanish wine and English beer, Mr. JEloberts took our traveller 
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in liis carriage to the town^ ordering the merchants to remain in the 
garden till the arrival of the caravan. The lodge of the English 
was very handsomely built, with several apartments and large yards 
for unloading goods. The room of Mr. Roberts, w'ho was the direa* 
tor, had the floor covered with carpets, with a small garden in front 
of it, which contained a fountain ; the pillars which supported the 
structure were adorned ^vith silk cloths of various hues, but covered 
with white crape according to the fashion of the country. After sup- 
per the Director of the commerce of the Dutch came on a 
visit, with some of his merchants whose acquaintance our traveller 
had to make at Surat. When the Director liad departed, the 
whole party accompanied Mandelslo to his roomt There his host 
conversed with him till after midnight, when all the others bad 
gone away. Lastly, in order that nothing might be left undone in 
the hospitality which he intended to bestow upon our traveller in 
consequence of a letter of recommendation ho had brought from 
the English president at Ormuz, his host called for six dancing wo- 
men, the handsomest be could find in the town, and told Mandelslo 
that, in case he should find in them anything more agreeable than 
their song and dexterity, he had only to say so, and they would try 
to please in m in every way. These women admired his dress, but 
chiefly his long hair which came down to his shoulders, and they 
would scarcely believe that lie was a man. 

Ho was much pleased with the great market of Ahmedabad, 
called Maidan-Shahi, and with its trees, many of which were plant- 
ed also in the streets, and pleasing to the sight by their foliage, 
which likc'wise afforded grateful shade to the passengers. There 
were also four other largo bazars for the sale of all kinds of goods, 
tie paid visits to the principal tanks, pagodas, and mostiucs, but, as 
his descriptions arc not of much interest in this respect, they may 
be omitted. His assertion that there is scarcely a nation or an 
article of trade in the whole of Asia which could not he found at 
Ahmedabad, appears to us to be a little too sweeping. He is, how- 
ever, quite right in observing that the public buidlings were magni- 
ficent, especially the raosqvies and the liouse of the Governor of the 
province. He was delighted wifch the gardens of Ahmedabad, and 
the town being full of trees, appeared itself to be one huge garden. 

On the 18th October the English mefehant of Ahmedabad 
took our traveller to the Governor, whom they found seated 
in a pavilion. He made them sit down, and asked the 
Englishman who Mandelslo was ? Whereon tlio former stated, 
in Hindustani, that he was a gentleman from Germany, wJiom 
the desire of seeing foreign countries and profiting by travel 
had induced to leave his country ; of his happening to be iu 
Persia whence he had come to visit India, as being the most 
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beautiful country in the world, and how, having now arrived in 
this great town, he hoped tho Governor would not take it 
amiss that ho had done himself the honour of paying his respects 
to him. The Governor replied that he was welcome, that his 
intentions were good and generous, and that God would bless them. 
The Governor, being ca Persian by birth, desired to converse in Ins 
own tongue, but our traveller said that lie was but imperfectly 
acquainted with it and would prefer to speak in Turkish, to 
which proposal the Governor agreed, saying, it actuall}^ was more 
used at the court of the Shah than tlie language of the country. 
Their conversation was of no importance, and the Governor only 
expressed his astonishment that ManJolslo's parents had allowed 
him to travel at so youthful an age, as well as that he had met 
with no accident, owing to his wearing a foreign costume, and 
advised him in future to follow the example of the Dut^ and 
the English, who always dressed according to the fashion of the 
country. The Governor would not allow the two Europeans to 
depart without taking dinner with him, and fruit was served 
before it arrived. A large carpet of rod leather being spread 
on the floor, a table-cloth of cotton was laid upon it, and the 
dinner served according to the Persian fashion, the meat being 
in porcelain dishes and placed tipon rice of various colours. 

On the 20th October, the two foieigiiers again paid a visit to 
the Governor, but Mandelslo had dressed himself according to tlm 
fashion of the country, because he intended to make a trip to 
Cambay, vvliich he could scarcely have done otherwise. Tliey 
found the Governor engaged in busine-s and unable to attend 
to them immediately, but h’e made tliewi sit down near the 
gentlemen who were with him, and expiessed, by a friendly 
glance, the pleasure he felt at Mandelslo’s change of costume. 
He expedited several orders and wrote some wiili his own hand, 
but his business did not hinder him from smoking tobacco, keep- 
ing a valet by his side to hold the pipe to his mouth with one 
hand, whilst placing fire on it with the other. He abandoned 
this occupation to go and review some companies of cavalry 
and infantry drawn up in the yard in lines. He personally in- 
spected the arms and made the soldiers shoot at a target, and the 
two European gentlemen, seeing him engaged in this occupation, de- 
sired to withdraw, but he sent word that he wislied to dine 
with them, and meanwhile fruits were brought, a good portion 
of which they sent to the English lodge by his orders. Some 
tijtfie afterwards he had a box of gold, encrusted with jewels, 
brought to him, from wliich he took two small ones and helped 
l^inself^ from one of them to opium, and from the other to bhang, 
lirhioh is a certain pulverised drug prepared of hemp seed and 
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leaves. After lie had taken a spoonful himself, the foreigners 
Were also offered this luxury, of which they partook for the sake 
of civility, although they had never tasted it before, and did 
not find it palatable. After a desultory conversation, chiefly, 
about the reigning Ring of Persia, dinner was served. The 
butler was seated among large vessels in which the meat had 
been brought, and distributed it with a big ladle on the dishes that 
were served. The Khdn himself took care to put some meat 
on them to let the two Europeans know that their conversation 
had pleased him mightily. The room was full of military officers, 
some of whom stood with lances in their hands, whilst others 
sat near a tank in the same room. The two* foreigners retired 
immediately after dinner, and, when taking leave, the Governor 
told them that it had been his intention to give them an enter- 
tainment of the dancing women of the country after the dinner, 
but that, as his affairs did not allow him to do so at present, this 
would take place on another occasion, when they again did him 
the honour to pay him a visit ; Mandelslo was, however, hindered 
from profiting by this invitation, by his trip to Cambay, as well 
as by bis aversion to witnessing again the lascivious and indecent 
postal es of such women, of which he says, he had seen only 
too much in Persia. According to his opinion the Governor 
was a man of intellect, but so proud and severe, that his sway 
bordered on cruelty. 

Our traveller left Abmedabad on the 24th October, after having 
engnged an escort of eight, peons, or foot-soldiers, armed with 
lances, shields and bows. These men were extremely liandy, 
because they could be used also as servants, and were always 
near the heads of the hoises. When our traveller arrived 
near the town of Cambay, be sent for one of those Banians who 
were conversant with the English, Dutch and the Portuguese 
languages, and serve as brokers. One of these men took Mandelslo 
to the town, and, after making him lodge with a Muhammadan; 
because be objected to go to the house of the English, as their 
factor happened to be absent from Cambay, be showed him the 
bazars, the tanks, *and the garcfcns of the locality ; but the most 
remarkable thing he saw was an act of self-cremation, or suttee^ 
to witness which his English friends took him, and we shall 
narrate this event in his own words ; — 

The next day the English did not fail to make their ap- 
pearance at my lodgings, whence we went together to 
river-bank, outside the town, to see the Indian woman who 
was going to burn herself. Her husband had been a Rajput, 
and was killed at Lahore, two hundred leagues from Cambay* 
As soon she was informed of the death of her husband^ she 
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expressed her desire to celebrate his obsequies by burning herself 
alive, but, as the Grand Mogul and iiis officers are Muhamma* 
dans, they try gradually to abolish this pagan and barbarous 
custom, and the Governor had long objected to the proposal of 
this woman, on the plea that the information concerning the 
death of her husband was uncertain, and that he could not 
give his consent to an inhuman act, and would, perhaps, have 
to regret it. It was the intention of the Governor to wait and 
see whether, perhaps, time would not moderate the passion enter- 
tained by this woman to follow her hu8l>and to the next world ; 
but, seeing that she pressed him daily more and more, he at last 
allowed her to *obey the injunction of her religion. She was 
not older than twenty years, and we nevertheless saw her arriving 
at the place of execution with such pluck and a gaiety so 
extraordinary in a person going to meet death immediately, 
that 1 was sure her senses had been benumbed by a dose of 
opium, the use of which is very common, in India, as well as in 
Persia. The procession was headed by country music, composed 
of hautboys and kettle-drums. Then came several women and 
girls, singing and dancing before the widow, who was dressed in 
Eer best clothes, with her fingers, arms, and legs loaded with rings, 
bracelets, and other ornaments. A troop of men, women, and 
children followed, terminating the procession. 

^‘The widow halted before the funeral pile which had been 
erected for this melancholy ceremony. She had bathed in the river, 
in order to join her ljusband in a state of purity, since his corpse 
was not present on the spot, and she could not accompany it to tlie 
next world. The pile on which she was to'be burnt, had been set 
up of apricot-wood, mixed with sandal and cinuainou. As soon 
as she had cast a disdainful glance upon the pile of wood, 
she took leave of her friends and relatives, and distributed among 
them the rings and bracelets she had on her body. I sat near, 
on horseback, with the two English merchants, and I think she 
judged from my countenance that I pitied her, and that she threw 
for that reason, one of her bracelets at me, which I luckily caught 
and keep in commemoration of so extraordinary an act. 

When she had ascended the pile, the fire was put to it, and she 
poured a vessel of perfumed oil on her head which burst into fiarne 
immediately, so that she was suffocated in a moment, without 
having been seen to make a single grimace. Some of the bystanders 
pqiired several jugs of oil upon the pile, which finished the reduc- 
tion of the body to ashes, whilst all the rest of the company uttered 
lamentations that rent the air, and would have prevented those of 
the widow from being heard if she had had time to give forth any iu. 
iba fire, which overwhelmed her with the quickness of lightning-. 
At lost the ashes were thrown into the river.'* 
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•'On his arrival at Ahraedabad, after bis visit to Cambay, Man- 
•delslo found a caravan of about two hundred merchants, Banians 
and English, preparing to travel to Agra, the capital of the States 
of tho Mogul. The English president had ordered the leader to 
take charge of our traveller, aud the Director of Ahmedubad added 
his .special recommeudatxons, so that tho merchants received him into 
their company, aud the caravan departed from Ahmedabad on the 
29 th October, The weather and the roads were extremely beautiful, 
but the villages were few and far between ; neither did the much 
dreaded Rajputs incommode the travellers, as they were well escort- 
ed, aud the caravan arrived safely at Agra, where jdandelslo at once 
took up his lodgings with the English, who received him with the 
same civility they had shown him everywhere else. He found the 
town twice as large as Ispahan, and all that could be done was to 
ride round it on horseback in one day. It was fortified with a 
beautiful wall of red cut-stone, and a fosse more than thirty toises 
(sixty yard.s !) broad. The streets of the town were handsome, 
several of them being vaulted to the length of more than a quarter 
of a league, containing shops of merchants and artizans, divi- 
ded according to trades and according to the goods sold in them. 
There were as many as fifteen public bazars or markets, the largest 
of them being in front of the castle, where sixty pieces of all kinds 
of artillery could be seen, all, however, in bad condition and unser- 
viceable. In the last named bazar, or maidan, also a high pole 
could be seen, as in that of Ispahan, for the Grand Mogul 
himself and the great lords of his court to exercise themselves in 
shooting at a parrot or other bird tied to it. 

The town contained not less than eight caravanserais for the 
accommodation of foreign merchants ; most of them being three 
storeys high, with very handsome apartments, warehouses, vaults;, 
stables and verandahs, communicating with the rooms, each of 
which had a doorkeeper to lock it, aud to take care of the goods it 
contained. All of them contained eating-houses, where victuals, 
fodder, and wood could be purchased* by those who resided in the 
caravanserais. The town contained seventy mosques, some with 
tombs of saints to which pilgrimages were undertaken, all of them, 
however, and the yards adjoining them, served also as refuges to 
criminals, and even to persons in fear of arrest for debts ; the 
Grand Mogul himself not being powerful enough to drag a man 
from such an asylum, no matter what crime he might have com- 
mitted, because of the veneration of the people for their saints io 
whom culprits fled for protection. 

The lords of the court kept residences both in the town and in 
the country, which were well built and splendidly furnished, andT 
the Grand Mogul bad several gardens with bouses outside the town 
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where he sometimes retired, but kis palace along the bank of the 
river Jumna occupied an area of not less than four leagues in cir- 
cumference, by which our traveller probably means only the walls of 
gardens that surrounded the edifices. He describes, also, the posi- 
tion of the various gates and apartments of tlie palace, which 
would scarcely be very intelligible without a^plan ; we may, however, 
mention that our traveller met his Persian valet who had run 
away from him at Surat, when he paid a visit to the palace, and 
that this young man offered to render him all kinds of good 
services during his sojourn at Agra, and, as we shall see further 
on, he kept his word. 

Mandelslo states that he had been lucky enough to obtain a correct 
list of the treasure and personal property left by Akbar the great 
grandfather of the reigning Grand Mogul, and accordingly inserts 
it ; but it may here be omitted, as well as his description of c^ibats 
of wild beasts among themselves, or with men, in the presence 
of the Mogul and his court, and bis description of the popular 
festivals and various other matters knowMi well enough already to 
us. We may, however, terminate the account of Maiidelslo’s visit to 
Agra with a notice of the disagreeable adventure alluded to above, 
which we shall do in his own words : — 

“it was my intention to remain yet for some time longer in 
Agra, but an affair happened to me, which made me change my 
resolution, and obliged ine to leave a place where I believed 
my life to be in danger, because one day, whilst I was amusing 
myself in speaking with thc3 Persian valet wlio had left me at Surat, 
1 perceived coming towards * me, a good l^ooking Hindustani, and 
as far as 1 could judge, also of respectable position; he asked me 
first where I had come from, and what affairs 1 might have in 
these parts. I replied, that I was a European coming from 
Germany, attracted only by the curiosity of seemg the courts of 
the most powerful monarch of the East. He told me that he 
believed lie had seen me at Ispahan, and that I was undoubtedly 
the man who had killed his relative in the brawl which arose there 
among the Indians and the Germans. I was confused by this 
assertion, but nevertheless protested that I bad never been in Persia, 
and that I had arrived by sea from England at Surat, which 
account [or rather subterfuge] the two English merchants who 
accompanied me likewise confirmed. But the man who served me 
most usefully on this occasion, was the Persian valet^ who swore 
^ Muhammad and by Hussain that my statement was true* 
Hereon the Hindustani withdrew, but showed very well that he 
had not been convinced by what we had told him ; and 1 could 
*hot trust a man who required only the opportunity, and not the 
will, to avenge the death of his relative, with which my own 
lltiasoience upbraided me.’' 
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Accordingly our traveller left Agra^ as soon as possible, for Lahore 
in the company of a Dutch merchant^ and derived the greatest 
satisfaction from the journey, the whole distance of seventy 
i^eagues between the two towns consisting of one straight avenue 
flanked on both sides with date^ palm, and other fruit trees, 
affording a continuous ^and very pleasant protection from the 
sun. As there were plenty of monkeys, peacocks, parrots, and 
other birds on the road, our traveller could not resist the temp- 
tation of shooting now and then, but the Banians who were in the 
caravan greatly disapproved of this and reproached Mandelalo with 
cruelty for depriving tliese animals of life which he could not give 
them, and God had bestowed upon them for His own glory only. 
Whenever they saw him put his hand on a pistol, they were either 
displeased that he violated the injunctions of their religion in 
their presence, or requested him to give them the satisfaction of 
not killing these poor animals ; but after be had made them under- 
stand tliat there is nothing which he would not do to please them, 
they changed their behaviour, and manifested the greatest kindness 
towards liiin. He found the environs of Lahore very fertile, and 
the town pleasant, and the inhabitants, being all Muhammadans, 
there were plenty of mosques and baths ; one of the latter he visited, 
and the operation performed on his body by an attendant after 
coming out of the water, as ho describes It, was the sivmo as still 
in uso in Tuikey, Egypt and some parts of India* 

Having received letters from Agra, in which he was pressed to 
return to Surat, because the English president was getting ready 
to sail to England, ho joined some Hindustani merchants who were 
returning to Ahmcdabad. When Mandelslo arrived in the last 
named town, the director of tlio English commerce there told 
him that ho had orders from the president to collect as large 
a caravan as ho could, and to come therewith as soon as possible 
to Surat, He also received a letter from the English president 
with the information that, being obliged to resign his charge after 
a few days into the hands of a successor whom his superiors had 
appointed, the ceremony would be followed by a grand banquet, 
at which Mandelslo must not fait to be present. Accordingly he 
started with a caravan of a hundred wagons, hut went in advance 
of it with the director of the English commerce at Ahmedabad 
and his deputy, both of whom likewise desired to be pieseut at the 
resignation of his appointment by the president of the English 
commerce in Surat. This travelling company consisted only jpf 
four gentlemen, with as many carts, two horses, and twenty peons 
or soldiers for their escort ; and orders were left with the caravan In 
follow them with all possible speed. The journey was pleasant 
enough on the tirst day. The travellers crossed the river Wasset 
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and spent he night at Saselpoor, where Mr. Fansfeld, the English 
factor of Baroda joined, and entertained them magnificently at his 
residence, which they left, and proceeded on their journey, lodging 
the next night in a big garden, and again continuing the journey 
on the following day, after which a disagreeable adventure was 
encountered by them. In the evening they encamped near 
a large tank called Sambord [Samber], and, having been unable 
all that day to obtain fresh water, they endeavoured to draw 
gome from this tank ; but, as the peasants feared the travellers 
might consume all the water of it, because at the same time also 
a Dutch caravan of two hundred carts happened to arrive, 
they would not allow them to approach the water. Accordingly 
the travellers, considering that necessity knows no law, sent fifteen 
peons to draw w’ater in spite of the opposition offered by the 
peasants. When, however, they arrived they found the tank guarded 
by thirty well armed men, resolved to defend it and to hinder 
the strangers from taking any water. When the peons drew their 
swords, with the intention of attacking the peasants, the latter 
retreated, but whilst the drawing of water was being commenced, 
they fired arrows and matchlocks, wounding five peons, whereon 
these revenged themselves by killing three peasants, whose corpses 
their companions then carried away to the village. 

This adventure having terminated, a merchant of the Dutch 
caravan arrived whilst our travellers were at supper, and informed 
them that two hundred Rnjputs had been seen on their road, who 
had committed several robberies and had on the preceding day 
killed six men at a distance of one league from the village near 
which they were now encamped. This caravan of the Dutch 
departed at midnight, and was immediately followed by that 
of our travellers ; they had, however, scarcely overtaken it, 
when they discovered one of those Haldlkhors who usually 
precede caravans and troops, serving as trumpeters blowing an 
instrument of this kind which has a long copper-tube. As 
‘soon as this man perceived the travellers, be again with- 
drew to the forest, which m^de them conclude that the rob- 
bers would ' not fail to attack them soon ; and, in fact, 
they' beheld nearly at the same time a great number of 
‘ Bajputs issuing from the woods, armed with lances, shields, 
bows and arrows, but no firearms, and our travellers had leisure to 
load theirs, which consisted of four muskets and three pairs of 
|)istoIs. The English merchant and Mandelslo mounted their 
horses, and gave the muskets in charge of the men who were 
in the carts, with express orders not to fire except at close 
quarters. Their arms were loaded with cartridges and the 
Bajputs marched so closely together, that after they had fired 
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but once, they saw three of them fall down to the gfround dead. 
The Rajputs shot a few arrows, wounding a bullock and two 
peons ; one, however, struck the pommel of Mandelslo's saddle, 
and another fell upon the English merchant’s turban. As soon 
as the people of the Dutch caravan heard the firing, they de- 
tached ten of their peons, but our travellers ran great risk of 
their lives before they yere able to reach them ; for, Mandelslo, 
being attacked on all sides, received two lance-thrusts in his 
buffalo-leather collar, which saved his life that day. Two Raj- 
puts, having taken hold of the bridle of his horse, after-killing two of 
his peons, were about to lead him away prisoner, when he disabled 
one of them by a pistol-shot in the shoulder, and the English 
merchant, coming to succour him, performed miracles of bra- 
very. Meanwhile the peons of the Dutch caravan approached, 
and the caravan itself having arrived nearly at the same time, 
the Rajputs withdrew to the woods, leaving six of their num- 
ber dead on the spot, and taking away several of their wound- 
ed. Of the peons two were killed and eight wounded, and 
also the English merchant, but slightly. Now, they continued 
their march with the caravan in very good order, being apprehensive 
of another attack from theRajpnts, which, however, did not take 
place : the next place they reached was Broach, and lastly, they 
arrived on the 26th December at Surat. There Mandelslo found 
more than fifty English merchants, whom the president had convoked 
from all the other offices to render an account of their adminis- 
tration, and to be present at the resignation of his appoint- 
ment. This assembly was composed of Mr. Methwold the presi- 
dent, Mr. Fremling, who was to succeed him in his appointment, 
of five consuls from various parts of India, of three clergymen, 
two physicians, and twenty-five merchants. This would make 
only thirty-seven members, and the rest, more than thirteen 
in number, did perhaps not belong to the assembly, as they 
occupied inferior positions. 

As soon as the assembly had met, the president delivered 
a fine speech, expressing ids gratitude for the fidelity and 
affection, of which all had given him proofs during his govern- 
ment, as well as for the honour 4nd respect they had entertained 
for the East India Company as represented in his own person, 
requesting them to entertain the same for Mr. Fremling, his 
second, to whom he had been ordered to surrender his appoint- 
ment, and exhorting them all to co-operate in everything they 
thought would redound to the profit and to the honour of tljp 
Company. After he had terminated this harangue, he gave 
to Mr. Fremling the letters patent of the King of England by 
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vrfaich he was appointed to bis place, the functions of which he 
would have to discharge ; concluding with a little compliment 
to Mr. Fremliog on the same snhject. 

This speech having terminated all adjourned to the garden 
outside the town, where Mr. Methwold had a magnificent banquet 
prepared of everything good and rare the cbuntry could furnish : 
accompanied by English music performed on a violin, by a 
Muhammadan and a Banian woman ; and dancing girls of the 
country having arrived, served to amuse the guests. Imme- 
diately afterwards orders were issued that the ships which 
had taken in their cargoes, should lay in the provisions necessary 
for their voyage* to England ; accordingly Mandelslo prepared for 
his departure. 

On the 28 th December a new governor sent by the Grand 
Mogul arrived in Surat, and Mr. Fremling the new president 
of the English commerce, accompanied by five of the principal 
English merchants going half a league from the town to meet 
him, Mandelslo likewise went with them. The cortege of the 
Governor was headed by several peons, then came some palan- 
kemis and after them an elephant mounted by an officer bearing 
a standard of red taffetas. After the elephant marched more 
than a hundred peona followed by twenty soldiers, each of 
whom carried a small banner, in the form of a scarf of various 
colours. These immediately preceded the Governor who rode 
a beautiful Persian horse and was accompanied by .several men 
of quality, as well as a great deal of cavalry. By his side 
walked a footman with a bouquet of feathers to serve as a fan 
and umbrella, to shield him from the sun, and last of all, came 
a gilded palankeen. The name of this new Governor was Mirza 
Mahmiid, and the new president of the English commerce having 
fdready before been acquainted with him, they saluted each 
other cordially. 

Immediately after the instalment of the new president of the 
English commerce, all the other English officials and merchants 
returned one after the other to their usual places of residence, 
and the ships were got rea^y for the voyage. Their names 
were Mane and £e Cygne, but two other ships had also orders 
to sail with them, one of which being too old to make the voy- 
age as far as England, having been condemned to be sold at Goa— 
where the president Methwold who had just resigned his appoint- 
- ment, and had to return to England, was to touch in passing — 
yRiilst the other was to receive in the last named port fifty 
thousand Reals, which the Portuguese had to pay. to the English 
,in execution of the treaty of peace they had concluded with 
each other, and which were to be employed in India under the 
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orders of the president of English trade , at Surat. The Cygne 
had order to sail two days before the Marie in which Mandelslo 
was to embark, and to wait for her at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Before leaving Surat, our traveller makes a very long digres- 
sion on the religion, history, customs, &c , of the people of Ouzerat, 
and gives descriptions of some towns of it. He gives also 
the tenets of various sects and those of the Shravaks, spelt by 
him ceurawath^ which are rather curious ; and if their austerities 
of the Lent season be actually true, many of them could beat the 
now famous American Dr. Tanner, about whom we have heard 
so much, in fasting, for Mandelslo says Their greatest de- 
votions take place in the month of August, when tliey mortify 
themselves by austere abstinence, which would elsewhere be con- 
sidered miraculous, as it is certain that some of them live fifteen 
days or three weeks, and some even a whole month or six weeks 
upon water alone, without partaking of any other kind of food, 
but into the water they scrape a certain bitter wood which 
must be very nourishing."* It may be mentioned in this place, 
that in the Bombay presidency full credit is given to the above 
assertion, and that even at present there are many Shravaks 
who may be said to be great adepts in emaciating tlieir bodies by 
starvation, for the sake of religious merit. 

Our traveller was probably misinformed on the subject of 
proselytism among Banians, which, even if it had been usual, 
would scarcely have been tolerated undc^r a Musa! man govern- 
ment ; and the swallowing of cow-dung as a pcnnnce is now. re- 
stricted only to a small pill composed of the five products of 
the cow, and therefore named 'pantchaqavia, which a llindu must 
swallow, no matter to what caste he belongs, the rules of which 
he has broken, wlien he submits to the penitential ceremonies 
called puehtchaiap ; we may nevertheless quote his statement : — 
'"The Banians oblige their proselytes, that is so say, the Muham- 
madans, who embrace their religion, to live in an extra- 
ordinary manner ; for, in order to renovate the whole body, 
which is according to their opinion polluted by the flesh which 
they had eaten, they compel them during six months to mix 
among their victuals a pouna of cow-dung ; because there being 
according to their opinion, something divine in this animal, nothing 
can purify the body more than this kind of food, which they 
gradually diminish for their proselytes after the expiration of the 
first three months from their conversion. Those of themselves aie 
compelled to submit to the same regime, who have been prTson- 
ers of Muhammadans or Christians, or, who living usually among 
thorn, had been persuaded to eat flesh, or to drink wine ; such 
persons are not again received into their communion, unless they 
have purified themselves in the same manner,*' 
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Li Maodelslo’s time the Farsees had not yet risen to the posi- 
tion they at present occupy in towns chiefly ns traders and 
great merchants ; then most of them lived on the coast of 
Quaerat, cultivating tobacco, drawing toddy from the palm-trees, 
and manufacturing aranh ; some of them, however, engaged 
also in trade. He is mistaken in asserting that their law prohi- 
bits them from eating whatever has had lifip, as also in several 
other points which we may pass over, and content ourselves with 
quoting bis final remarks on the Parsees : — “ Their stature is not 
of the highest, hut their complexion is more fair than that of 
the other Hindustanis, and their females arc incomparably more 
fail; and more beautiful than those of the country, or Muhamma- 
dan women. The men wear large beards, cut round according to 
tlie fashion prevalent in France fifty years ago, some have their 
hair cut, whilst others allow it to grow ; tlie former, however, re- 
tain on the top of their heads a curl or hunch of hair of the thick- 
ness of the thumb. They are the most avaricious people in 
the world, straining all their energies to cheat in trade, although 
otherwise they entertain aversion to stealing.” 

As the opium question is now again being hotly discussed in 
England, where a society has been formed to memorialise Gov- 
ernment for suppressing its exportation from India to China, we 
may here adduce the words of Mandelslo on this subject : — “The 
amiphion, ojffion, or opium, consumed in Europe comes from Aden 
or Cairo, but that sold in India comes from the province of Gwalior 
in Hindustan, and is nothing but the juice drawn from the poppy, 
when it begins to ripen. All orientals are madly fond of opium 
to such a degree, that the young, who are not allowed to use 
any, and the poor who have no means to purchase it, boil 
the poppy itself and drink its soup, so that just as the 
|M>]ppy is called Puet, those who use this soup instead of the 
juice of opium, are called Puaty. The Persians pretend that 
the first use of it must be attributed to them, and that all the 
ether nations desired to imitate their great lords, who first took 
it to bring on sleep. They daily consume a pill of the size of 
A pea, not so much as a soporific, as to pro<luce the effect of 
wine, which imparts courage and Doldness to those who would 
Otherwise possess none. The casses \ko8&id8\ corrupted from the 
Arabic Qdased or messengers who run through the country, 
.eat some to strengthen themselves, but the Indians chiefly use 
it for giving more pleasure to their wives. This is certainly a 
vety^ pernicious drug, and even a lethal poison, unless its use is 
begun gradually ; and after the habit of consuming it has taken 
■v<H;>t, it must be persisted in, or else death is unavoidable. It so 
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affects the brains of those who continually take it, that they lose 
the use of their reason, and are besotted, unless they stimulate 
them by the same remedy. ” 

As Mandelslo has above alluded to the Past beverage, we here 
give Bernier’s description of it from page 241 of the English trans- 
lations published in 1^71 in London: — “This Pouet is nothing 
else but poppy expressed, and infused at night in water. And 
'tis that portion which those that are kept at Goualeer are com- 
monly made to drink ; 1 mean those Princes whose heads they 
think not fit to cut off : This is the first thing that is brought 
to them in the morning, and they have noting given them te 
eat, till they have drunk a great cup full of it ; they would rather 
let them starve. This emaciates them exceedingly, and maketh 
them die insensibly, they loosing little by little their strength 
and understanding, and growing torpid and senseless. And 
by this very means ’tis said that Sepe-Vheknafi and the grandi- 
hild of Morad-Bakche and Solitnan-Chekouh were dispatch’t.” 

Mr. Methwold, who had just resigned the position of president 
of the English commerce in India, having made all the prepara- 
tions for his departure to Europe, went on the 1st Junuary 1639 
to take leave of the Governor of Surat,* who received him with 
much politeness and presented him with a brocade-coat, the collar 
of which consisted of too sable-skins, and which he had on his own 
body, as well as with several trinkets, requesting him to keep 
them as a remembrance. Then the late president proceeded with 
Mandelslo on board the Marie which set sail on the 5th January 
before day break, and arrived about evening in sight of Damau, 
the Governor of which place sent a barrel of wine with some other 
refreshments, in spite of the siege he was subject to from the 
King of the Deccan, which was, however, but little successful, be- 
cause the port not being blockaded, the Indians could not help 
witnessing the arrival of assistance at any hour of the day. 
As the voyage progresses, our traveller describes various loca- 
lities, but gives nothing beyond, the following scanty allusion to 
the present metropolis of Wes^rn India, which was at that time a 
very insignificant place :--“Oa the 9th January we passed with a 
good wind blowing from the north, the islands of Bandera 
[Bnudora] and Bombay, which extend along the coast from Ba^aim 
[ Bassein J as far as above Kasiapur. That of Bombay is large 
enough, and possesses a very good harbour towards the mainland.” 
On the other hand, Mandelslo is very profuse in his descriptidh of 
Goa where tlio Marie cast anchor on the 11th January, and he 
went on shore with the English president. It is carious, that 
although both were Protestants, they had so much intercourse with 
the Jesuits and other pdests, who invited them to their convents 
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aud feasted them sumptuously. The ten days Mandelslo spent 
at Qoa were all occupied by nothing but mutual visits and 
dinners. 

The ship Marie saluted the Castle on her arrival with twenty- 
five guns, the other with nine, and the third with five, which were 
reciprocated. Immediately afterwards a Portuguese Captain ar- 
rived, who welcomed the English president on the part of the Vice- 
roy of Qoa ; nearly at the same time also the General of the galleons 
arrived in a gilded gondola with scarlet carpets, and was received 
with a salute from twenty pieces of artillery. After the first com- 
pliments the General requested the English president to enter his 
gondola with him, as he desired to oblige him with refreshments 
in his galleon, but the president excused himself, requesting per- 
misson to go first to the town, and promising after his return to do 
himself the honor to pay him a visit on board the galleon. 

These gallions were the only protection of the town against 
twelve Dutch ships, which pretended to blockade it on the 
sea side. These ships had just retreated a little on this occasion 
to recover themselves from a battle in which two of them were 
sunk by the fire-vessels which the Portuguese had driven against 
them. The ships of the Dutch, however, returned again the 
next day and cast anchor in the roailstead to hinder vessels from 
eoming out, nevertheless such as diew only little water and could 
hug the coast closely, did not cease to provide the town with all 
kinds of provisions and goods to such a degree, that Mandelslo 
witnessed in a single day the arrival of more than three hundred 
barges loaded with pepper, ginger, cardamoms, sugar, rice, fruits 
and confectionery. 

The English president, the flourishes of whose trumpets wore 
f^esounding as he ascended the river, went straight to tlie house of 
the Fiador de la faaenda [Ouvidor da fazenda], who was some- 
thing like an administrator of finances, because ho had chiefly to 
deal with him on the affairs for which ho had been obliged to touch 
at Goa. This officer received .the president in a very friendly 
manner, and after leaving him, he was carried in a palankeen to 
the residence assigned to him, whence he sent a person to ask an 
audience from the Viceroy, which having immediately been granted, 
the president again entered the barge to go there. On the river-bank 
the English president was received by several Fidalgoa, or nobles of 
the Viceroy’s suite, who took the party to the audience. The guards- 
who were in uniform had taken up their arms and stood in two lines 
through which the party passed from the anti-chamber into a 
richly furnished hall, cunUvining the portraits of many European 
iPrinces. The Viceroy was dr^sed in black, ns well as his whole 
^urt, and seated on a chair when the president entered ; then he 
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rose and remained standing till the latter had taken his seat. All 
the rest of the company stood in front of the Viceroy, except a 
few gentlemen who took charge of Mandelslo, and of some English- 
men leading them to a window of the hall to converse with them, 
whilst the Viceroy and the president conferred with each other 
upon the articles in question. 

After the president had ended speaking about his business, 
he took leave of the Viceroy, who conducted him to the door of 
the hall, where he remained standing uncovered till the party had 
left the place. The same Ficlalgos who had introduced the 
foreigners, now led them again back to the river,, and in passing 
pointed out to them twelve superbly caparisoned horses expressly 
out to let them see something of the magnificence of the 

They had scarcely finished their dinner after their return, when 
they fotind tliemselves overwhelmed with visits. Most of the 
Portuguese nobles had come to salute the president, and there was 
not a convent of monks which had not sent deputies to compli- 
ment him. The first dinner was given them on the 15th January 
by the Governor of the town of Bas.sein, who had now been 
appointed to the same position at Mozambirjue, and it was so good, 
that Mandelslo avers be had never eaten a better repast ; he 
remarks, however, that Portugucso ladies are not less retired than 
those of the Moscovitos and Persians; in lact, it appears, that our 
party never came in contact with any during their whole stay at 
Goa ; on the present occasion, however, their gallant host, who 
knew that the English would bo well pleased to see women, and 
that he would infinitely oblige them by affording them that 
pleasure, had them served by four beautiful girls from Malacca,- 
whilst he himself was specially waited upon by two pages and a 
eunuch. These girls presented to them food and drink, and 
although their host took himself no wine, he desired the English to 
live accordijig to their own fashion, and to drink as usual. After 
diuner somo more w-ino was taken in another apartment where 
the host made to the English president several little presents when 
he departed. 

Having been invited to a house of the Jesuit Fathers our party 
went there on the 16th January and saw one hundred and 
fifty fathers with at least as many students. The liouse had 
four storeys and commanded the handsomest prospect in the 
world towards the sea as well as towards the land. In the re- 
fectory, on the ground floor, there were tables along the walls 
with the cloth already laid, together with the plates, cups, &c., 
on which bread and fruit had been served out. In the cehtrd 
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of this hall there was a small square table, covered and served 
like the others, but destined for those who were under penance 
for having sinned against the discipline of the order. The guests 
were then led up into the third-storey into another hall, not 
quite as largo as tho refectory below, but very richly .furnished, 
and in all respects representing the aparttnent of a very power- 
ful house in its tapestry as well as in its other furniture. The 
table there laid out for tho guests was very large and occupied 
the centre of the hall ; it was coviU’ed with a beautiful table- 
cloth, loaded witli fruit, hiead, and porcelain vessels, more 
esteemed by persf)ns of quality in these parts tlian silver itself. 

The Father Provincial after having assigiied the first place 
to the English presiderit, sat down by liis side, and then pointed 
out seats to tho rest of the company ; placing, however, two Jesuits 
with them to amuse them, and making the others stand behind 
td serve them. Tlie food was brought in small porcelain vessels, 
each guest receiving his owui ; this took place witli sevc'ial 
•coifi'scs of flesh and fish, all perfectly well prepared. The dessert 
corre/sponded very well with the rest of tlie ban(|uet, and consisted 
of tarts, tartlets, cakes, eggs admirably perfumed according to 
the Portuguese fashion, sweetmeats, and dry as well as liquid 
confectioneiy. After dinner the gticsts woie conducted into 
various apartments and left in them to take tho customary rest 
during the greatest heat of tlio day. In each apartment were 
three beds, and in the centre a large porcelain vase full of fresh 
water. After that, tlie guests were taken to a hall in which 
the amiisorncnt of a ballet was given to tliem, danced by the 
children of snne Indians whom tlie Jesuits had baptised and 
instructed in the Roman Catliolic religion. The Archhiwshop of 
Goa, who is the Piimate of all the Portuguese possessions in 
India, was present in person, to take part in the entertain- 
ment, as well as to converse with the English president by 
order of the Viceroy. After the ballet a musical entertain- 
ment took place, and when the guests departed, their hosts told 
them that they give from tim,p to time performances of this 
kind, as much to attract the Pagans and Muhammadans to the 
Christian religion as to amuse and divert tho children after 
their studies. 

On the 18 th January the English president's party wore invited 
by the Jesuits of the College, named liomJesuSy to dine with them. 
I'hey were received at the entrance by some of the oldest fathers 
who pointed out to them in several halls the portraits of priii- 
,ces and persons of qinlity who had become members of their 
order as well as of tlioso of their society, who had suffered 
knartjtdom for the Christian religion, among whom were those 
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tlic gnra-powdor'plot, of whicl), however, the fathers re- 
frained to give a description, but coufinod flicmselvos to a long 
recital of the cruelties inflictod upon jneinbers of their society 
hi Japan. After having been shown overytliing tliat was beauti- 
ful in the College, the guests were led into the churcli, one of 
the most beautiful possessed by the Jesuits in tlie whole of 
Asia. First tiny iiispe*ctcd the great altar, but Jilthongh it was 
one of the handsomest ^^landelslo had over seen, he states that 
it could not be coin])ared in wealth with another smaller one 
erected in honour of St. Francis Xavier, who was called the 
Aprjstle of India. They were shown his wooden statue paint- 
ed in natural colors, and were told that •liis body existed 
in this church in the same condition in wliicli it was at- his dealli. 
1'lio Jesuits also stated that his corpse had bit'll found in 
the Island of C(\ylon, and liad been <liscovcre<l by its vuy pleasant 
odour wliicli guided those who found it, from a distance of several 
]eagU(‘S in the sea, to the sp )t where it luul besii concealed* 
Oiir tisveller naturally criticises this account, but we need 
not notice tlio di^re^sion in wliich lie discusses it. Wlien tlie 
party had com(3 out fiami the church tht‘y wc‘rc taken to tlie 
r.'fectory which liad table.-^ fiioug tiie wails liLo that in the pro- 
ff'-:sed l!oib,e .of the J{»suits, alibi ding room foi* two huiulr^d 
dlitieis ; iio\ erf hclc.'S, only four ol the chiefs diufd with their 
guests, whilst tlie olliors itmiaiu' d standing in tlioir rear >to 
Sf'rv(‘ Ukmu. Hero tlicy w<re entertained as wcdl as in the 
prof(‘Ssed house, but Mauded-lo co.ih‘S.s<*s tliat the l>est Canary 
wiuo lie ever drank v/as gi\<‘n liim in tliis place : he also pays 
ilie Jesuits a com[>limcnt by a’-suiing us that among all their 
iiioial virtues, there is none wdiich they culiivato with more care 
tlian sobriely, so that drunkenness may be said to lie the vice to 
which tln^v arc the least addicted ; they iievcu'ilieloss caused 
tlienn elves to be very fn'quenlly served wdlh wim? io induce their 
gue.^ts to diink and practically to sliow that they really believed 
wdiat tlmv had said about the gooilncss of tlieirwine. After dinner 
they we?o taken up to the steeple of tlie chutch, whence they dis- 
covered tin; wiiole town, the. sea, the river, and tiic surrounding coun- 
try as far as tlie mountain.s, much better than tbev were able to dis- 
ciu’u from the hmiih sti>rcy ()f tlie profos.-^ed hou.O" »>t liia Jesuits. 

When tiny took leave of tlnur ho.sts tiny piomised lliem to 
send next morning two of tiioir fatliers, wdnj v/ouhl .show tliein tlie 
groat hospital of wliich the Jesuits had the dirc'cilon. Ibis was 
a very large, edi lice, with numerous rooms, halls, and verandsilis 
affording space for more th.an a thou.^and paMeuls, who were 
very well taken care of. Each bed had its own number diii- 
played on those occupied, but turned down on those which were 
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empty. The handsomest apartments in the hospital were the 
kitchens and the pharmacy, both being provided with every- 
thing necessary for the comfort of the sick. The persons in 
charge of the sick took care that no patient slmuld witness the 
death-scene of any of ins companions, and as soon as this ap- 
proached, the dying person was conveyed to a separate room, 
where he was attended to by a priest till life expired. 

As soon as the English president had terminated his busi- 
ness with the Viceroy who had paid him nine thousand pounds 
sterling in cash, and promised to pay the rest of the money 
in goods to the English merchants whom he had for this 
purpose brought* from Surat, he went to return the civilities 
shown him and took leave everywhere. The Viceroy, the 
General of the galleons, and all the principal nobles of the court, 
made haudaomo presents to the English president. The Viceroy 
sent him several bales of cinnamon, several hogsheads of Spanish 
wine, some sheep, baskets of fruit, and other refreshments. The Je- 
suits sent him brandy, and a great quatitity of dry as well as liqviid 
confectionery, with the request to lake as passengers some Je- 
suits to England, and among them one who had lived in China 
long enough to acquii’e a very perfect knowledge of the country. 
The gift most highly prized by the pre.sident was a bottle of oil 
drawn from the cinnamon flower, and a candle made of tl)e oil 
taken from the cinnamon itself which .served as a perfnrae-stick 
for burning. 

The ship sailed from Goa on the 22nd January, firing salute.s 
which were duly returned, and the English president sent the two 
ships %vitli tho money he had received at Goaj hack to Surat. On 
the 24!th January the Marie entered the roadstead of the town of 
Cananore where three English vessels, the Dragon, the Catherine 
and the Semeur, all commanded by Captain Wcddel, happened 
to be. He had been present at the taking of Ormuz from the King 
of Persia by the Portuguese, but had entered the service of a new 
Company since formed in England for the trade of India. Al- 
though the ship loft Cananore on tlie 26tli, Mandelslo found 
time to gather a little information about the Nairs and Po- 
lias, namely, the aristocratic pure, and tho plebeian impure clas.ses. 
On the 27th January eighteen Malabari ve.ssels came in sight, sail- 
ing straight towards the Marie whose cievv at once prepared to re- 
ceive the pirate.s, but they were not bold enough to come within 
range of her guns while it was daylight. As soon, however, as the, 
moon began to rise altovo tho horizon, immediately after midnight, 
they atttacked the Eagli.sl) ship on both sides, although with little 
effect, because the Mark received them so well, that her first broad- 
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Bide sank two of their vessels and disabled three or four more, 
which retired behind the others. The English, moreover, also used 
their musketry so well against those who had approached the ship, 
that they gave up their intention to board her. On the 29th Ja- 
nuary the Island of Ceylon was discovered, and the ship remained 
in sight of it becalmed fully three weeks ; our traveller now amu- 
sed himself in compiling a lengthy account not only of this island, 
but of all the other countries situated to the east of it, even as far 
as China and Japan, as we have already mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article. 

Thevenot. 

After having seen and described Turkey, Momieur de Thevenot 
visited India, an account of which he gives in his fifth and last 
volume. The third edition of his work was printed at Amsterdam 
in 1727 , more than seventy years after he had travelled in India; 
for, he sailed from Bosrah on the 6th November 1665 and arriv- 
ed at Surat on the 10th January 16G6, so that bis voyage lasted 
more than two months. Like his predecessor Mandelslo, he was 
examined at the custom-house, but manifests greater displeasure at 
the operation, for he says : — “ This search was made, but with such 
severity, and in so mortifying a manner, that although I had expect- 
ed it, and was prepared for it, I had need of all my patience to 
allow the .searchers to do all they liked, although I had only my 
clothes on my body, and it is scarcely credible what precautions 
these people take not to be cheated.” 

. This traveller first proceeded to pay a visit to Ahmedabad the ca- 
pital of the province of Guzerat, via Broach, and appears not to have 
come in contact with any Europeans except Dutchmen, some of 
whom treated him very kindly at Ahmedabad, and made him leave 
the caravanserai where ho had alighted, to lodge with them after- 
he had given them letters from their Commander at Surat. He 
describes a royal palace, the great mosque, gardens, sepulchres, tanks, 
wells, and au hospital for birds. He appears not to have made ac- 
quaintance with the English, and only says that their counting 
house is in the centre of the town, and that their magazines are 
usually full of cloth from Lahore gnd Dehli with which they carry 
on a great trade. The goods most traded in at Ahmedabad were 
satins, velvet, and taffetas, with carpet, the ground of which was of 
gold, silk or wool. Much cotton-cloth was also sold there, but it came 
from Ltihore and Dehli. A great deal of indigo was exported as 
well as prepared and unprepared ginger, sugar, cummin, lac, mir§- 
bolams, tamarind, opium, saltpetre and honey. The chief com- 
merce of the Dutch in Ahmedabad consisted of techits, or stamped 
cloths, but less fine thau those of Masulipatam and St. Thorn^ 
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From Abmedabatl our traveller made a trip to Cambay, wliicb Is 
only two short cl^l 3 ^s distant from it, and thanking his Dutch 
hosts for their civilities, he started on the 16th February. He 
found Cambay so infested with monkeys, that they sometimes ap- 
peared to cover the roofs of the houses, from which tliey threw any- 
thing they could tind upon passers by, atid wounded them. The castle 
in which the Governer dwelt was large, but liad nothing handsome 
about it; the traveller paid visits also to other places worth seeing, 
and then returned to Surat, which he dGScril>es in several chapters. 

At that time a French capuchii» who had groat iidlueuce with the 
Governor of Surat enjoyed sometimes opportunines of serving iiis 
nation, one of which occiirre*! when Thevenot was there. Tlic Gover- 
nor was making inquires about the French company, but of 
Europeans whose interest it was that it siioiiM not be received at 
Surat ; accordingly ho intended to solicit tire c^nrrt of iJelili to ex- 
clude it \ but Father Ambroise, the superiiu- of ibe capuchins, who 
liad been apprised of this intention, waited upon liim to undeceive 
him, and to tell him not to believe the enemies of tins company, 
who had conspired to ruin it if possible. He vespocted thi>» fardier 
for his probity, and did not rejeet his advice, l>nt only entreated liim 
to reveal the truth without dissimulat.ioii, and to tell him wlieilior 
the French, who intended to csta.idisl» tiiernsdvos at Surat, were 
not 2 ^irates, as had been jarmoured about tlic wdn>l(* conntiy and as- 
serted by several Kuropoans. After the Governor had been ‘satisfi- 
ed by the reply of Fath(3r Ambroi.-o, lie requested him to write 
down in Persian all In* liad told bim, and as so»ai as iliis was done*, 
he sent tlio document to the .Court. When the tirand Mogul had 
it read out in the Divan, ho was so well plca.se»'l, and also lu.s offic- 
ers, that all desirefi the arrival of the French ves.sels. in fact, 
this Governor did a thousand acts of courtesy to Sieurde la Ijoullaye 
and to Beber the euvoyn of the company, assuring tiieni that ho 
would do tljem all tlm scrvice.s he could upon tlio testimony of Fa- 
ther Amlnoise. d’lie Fnglisli president who was an old fjituid of this 
father, also showed thmn f veiy pos.-»ible honour, after S(*nding them 
his carriage and soioo of Ids people torocidvo them, telling the fa- 
ther that everytliing in his pos.'^ession would lio at tlieir disposal. 

The marriage ceremony of the Govornor’s daughter at Surat 
whicli Tlievenot describes, is pretty nearly the same as we at pre- 
sent SCO in wed<ling processions of wealthy ]\Iuhammadans. It is 
worth while to quote wliat he sav.s about the tombs of Kuropeans 
i^TIu) English a’nd the l^utch affect to adorn their sepulchres with 
brick pyramids, plaslercd with lime, and wliilo I was there, one 
was being built for the Commander of llic Dutch, which was 
' to have cost eight thousand francs. There is a tomb of a cer- 
tain drunkard, who had been exiled to India l)y the States 
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General, and was said to have been a relative of the Prince of 
Orange. A monument had been raised to him, as for^otlier men 
of mark, but to make it known tliat he drank well, a great stone- 
cup was placed on the top of his pyramhl, and one below at each 
comer of tlio tomb, with the hguro of a sugar-loaf ; and when the 
lJutch go to amuse tRemselves near this sepulclne, they pre- 
pare a hundred stews in these cups, and use other smaller ones to 
take out w hat they have prepared in the large ones, in order to eat 
and to drink.^^ The tombs of MiihammadanS; and the burnino* 
gliauis of Hindus are too w^ell known to be described. Tankas 
and large reservoirs being very lare in Europe, but pletiliful in this 
country, attracted the attention of Pietro della Valle, AJandelsIo 
and Theveiioi, all of wliom greatly admired them and described 
them at longlh. 

Thevenot indulges in a little historical digression about Sivaji 
tlic famous Marutlui freebooter, who plundered Surat two years 
before his \isit to that ])iac(\ namely, in 16G4, and w-e shall 
confine ourselves to this episode ; — i^eing awaie that Surat con- 
tain(‘d much wcallh, he resolved to plunder it. In order, how'cver, 
that nobody miglit get wind of his design, he divided the troojDS 
he had, into two camps, establishing one of diem at Chaul and the 
other in the vicinity of Bassieii with ordeis, however, to his 
ofllcers, not to commit depredations, but to pay for everything they 
required. Then he assumed the gaib of a fakir and diligently 
examined all the roads loading to Suiat, which town he likewise 
entered and reconnoitred at leisure. 

When ho returneii to his principal camp, ho oidered four 
thousand of his troops to ibllow him without noise, and the others 
to remain encamped, ljut to make during his absence as much 
noise as if all his tioops were there, so that no suspicion of his 
enterprise might be entertained, and tlie belief of hi.s being 
present in the camp prevail. Everything wa\s executed as he had 
ordered, and the inarch remained secret enough, although it was 
very hasty, in order to surprise Surat. Sivaji encamped near tho 
gate of Buihampur, and to mislead the Governor of Surat, who 
had sent some persons to him, he asked tlie Governor to procure him 
guides for continuing the march, but the Governor, who suspected 
danger, returned no answer, withdrew with the most costly articles 
he possessed to the fort, and sent messengers in all directions for aid. 
Most of the inhabitants abandoned their bouses and retired to t^ie 
fields, whereon the troops of Sivaji entered the toivn, plundered it 
during four days, and burnt several houses. Only the quarters of 
the English and of the Dutch escaped pillage by the vigorous 
resistance they offered to the freebooters. Sivaji also abstained 
from attacking the castle, although he knew' that it contained the 
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im>8t precidns Articles, and above all, a great deal of ready money. 

feared that such an attack would take too much time) and that 
the help which might arrive, would cause him to loose the booty 
he had made in the town. Moreover, as means of defence were 
at hand in the castle, he could not have obtained posses,sioa of it 
as easily as of the town. Accordingly he determined to retreat with 
all the wealth he had amassed. It was believed at Surat, that 
Sivaji had carried off jewelry, gold and silver, to the amount of 
more than thirty millions, and in the house of one Banian he 
found seventy>two pounds of threaded pearls, without counting 
great quantity of Others which had not yet been pierced, 

After all, however, says Thevenot, it would be a matter of 
astonishment that so populous a town should have allowed itself 
to be pillaged by a handful of men, if it were not known that 
most of the Indians are poltroons. They had scarcely beheld Sivaji 
approach with his horde than they all took to their heels ; some 
fled to the fields, to retire thence to Broach, and others to the 
castle, where the Governor of the town had been the first to take 
refuge. The Europeans alone remained in their own quarters 
and saved their property, whilst all the rest of the town was 
plundered, except the house of the capuchins. When the freebooters 
had reached their convent they passed beyond it accouling to the 
orders of their chief, because on the evening of the first dw Father 
Ambroise the superior of the capuchins, being touched with 
compassion for the poor Christians living in Surat, waited upon 
Sivaji to speak in their favour, and to request him to abstain at 
least from injuring their person's. Sivaji entertained respect for 
him, took him under his protection, and granted him what be 
^ked for the Christians. This father appears to have enjoyed 
more authority in worldly matters than the character of his 
spidtual o£Soe might entitle him to claim. Few would object to 
his assuming the duty of quelling disputes that arose between 
Christians, and more particularly, among Roman Catholics, which he 
had undertaken. He must have been a zealous, man else he would 
never have taken it upon himself .to imprison Christians, which he 
did on the plea that they were leading scandalous lives, or to expel 
^em from the city ; but he bad been so carefully ingratiating 
himself with the Kotwal and the Governor, that they gave him 
peons whenever he required them to enforce his decrees. 

A description of Agra with its fort and the celebrated Taj Mahal 
is given by Thevenot. Here is what he says at page 105 infra 
Some assert that there are twenty-five Christian families in Agra, 
hut all do not agree on this point. It is only certain that there 
aire but few Gentiles and Parsees in comparison id the Muham- 
luadans who live there, and the latter surpass all the other sects in 
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TOwor, as tbev do in numbers. The Dutch keep up au estabh 
lisbment Jn tne town, but the Snglish have ceased to maintaio?'' 
theirs, because it was unprofitable.” 

We observe that in speaking of the prcvince of Dehli, Theve> 
not al^ describes the famous avenue of trees to which we have 
already alluded, but berg also the dangers of it are mentioned, and 
the robbers described can be no others than the now happily almost 
extinct Thugs as will be seen from what follows : — “ The province 
of Dehli is contiguous to that of Agra towards tho north, and the 
present Grand Mogul Aurungzebe keeps his court at the capital, - 
which is about forty-fire leagues distant from, Agra. It is in 
Hindustan called [Shah] Jehanabad, but otherwise Dehli. The 
route which leads from* the one of these towns to the other is very 
pleasant. It is the famous avenue, one hundred and fifty leagues 
tu length, planted with trees by King Jeh&ngir, and leading not 
only from Agra to Dehli but even as far as Lahore. Every half 
league is there marked hy a turret, and sixty-nine or seventy of 
them occur between the two capitals : there are even small caravan- 
serais at the end of eaeli day’s stage. Nothing reinai kable ctua be 
said about these serais, except the one called Chekisorai, at a 
distance of six leagues from Agra. In this place, there is an old 
idul-temple, wliich may be reckoned among the beautiful and' 
great pagodas of India. It was mure frequented formerly on ac- 
count of the conveuiencefur ablutions when the Jumna laved its 
walls, but although the river has receded nearly half a mile from 
the town, many Indians still frequent it ; and food is still brought 
for monkeys in the hospital which has been built for them." 

Although the road, of which I have spoken, is beautiful, 
many discomforts are cnunceted with it. Tigers, lions, and 
panthers infest it, even thieves are encountered, and travellers 
on this road must make it a rule not to allow anybody to ap- 
proach them. The thieves of this country are the most dexterous 
m the world ^ they carry a rope wiili a noose which they throw 
so cleverly on tue neck of a man when he comes near enough, 
that they never miss him ; and they strangle him in a moment. 
They tnake also use of a trick to deceive travellers ; they send 
upon the road a beautiful woman witb dishevelled hair, pretend- 
dng to lament over some misfortune that has befallun her ; 
as she walks by the side of the traveller be falls easily into 
CQuyersation with her, and being captivated by her beauty, be 
olSim her. bis assistance, which she accepts ; birt he has no soones* 
allowed her to m^unt his horse behind him, when she throws- 
her rope over Inm and strangles him, or at least, makes him 
faint, till tho robbers, who are concealed, come to her aid and 
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finish what she has begun. There are, moreover, men in these 
parts who throw the rope so dexterously, that they are as success^ 
fttl from a great as from a small distance, so that when a bullock 
or other animal strays from the caravan, as sometimes happens, 
th^ do not fail to capture it by the ueck.”^ 

The descriptions of Dehli, the province of Sind, Multan, 
Cabulistdn, Kashmir, and of Lahore, may all be passed over as 
of not much interest to us, but we may mention that in describing 
the Royal Palace within the fort of the last named town, Tbeve- 
not states that on the walls there were numerous paintings re- 
presenting the actions of the Grand Mogul in brilliant colours, 
and that over owe door there was a crucifix, whilst over another, 
the picture of the Virgin might be seen, both of which pieces 
our traveller considers to have been placed there only by the 
hypocrisy of Jeh&ngir, who pretented to lie well disposed towards 
the Christian religion to flatter the Portuguese. 

Our traveller bad a bad opinion of Hindu fakirs, troops of 
whom assembled at Allahabad just as they do in our times, to 
celebrate festivals and to bathe at the confluence of the Ganges 
with the Jumna. He considers them to be no better than the 


gypsies of Europe, and says, that if these be honest fakirs, great 
scoundrels occur also among them, whom the Mogul autliorities 
are not displeased to see killed when they commit crimes. He 
had met them also iu rural districts, all naked, with banners and 
trumpets, asking alms with bows and arrows in their hands, not 
giving to travellers the option of bestowing alms upon them, or 
refusing to do so. Once our traveller happened to be in a 
caravan with which also fakirs wandered, who took it into their 
heads to binder everybody from sleeping ; they never ceased to 
sing and to preach all night, and the people instead of enforcing 
silence with blows, as they ought to have done, politely re- 
quested them to remain quiet, whereon they only became more 
uproarious, redoubled their singing and shouting, whilst those 
who were unable to sing, laughed and mocked the rest of the 
caravan. These fakirs had been sent by their superior to a 
certain locality, to ask for two thousand rupees and a certain 
quantity of rice as well as ghee, with orders not to return unless 
after having fully executed their commission. Our traveller was, 
however, not biassed against • the Hindu fakirs only, but states, 
that those of the Muhammadan persuasion are just as great 
vagabonds : for all that, however^ both classes were equally held 
houoor by the superstitious and ignorant natives. 

At that time the town of Dacca was the capital of Bengal, 
and being very narrow, extended nearly a league along the Ganges, 
most of the houses, however, were made only of bamboos plaster- 
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ed with mud ; only those of the Dutch and of the English 
being solid) they having spared no costs to insure the safety of 
their wares. The Hollanders kept there galleys to sail for trading 
purposes down the Gulf of Bengal ; and Augustinian monks had 
also a convent at Dacca. Our travellm- was assured that the 
Grand Mogul usually drank only Ganges’ water, considering it 
to be much lighter than any other ; some persons, however, told 
him that it relaxes the Dowels, and that fmr this reason Europeans 
who used it, always boiled it before doing so. 

On bis return journey to Surat, Tbeveoot passed through 
Burhampur, which was at that time still an important place 
and the capital of the province of Kaudesh. Usually a prince 
of the blood was the governor of this place ’as well as of the 
rest of the province, and Aurungzebe had been one of them be- 
fore he ascended the throne. Here, also, the Sieurs fioulaye and 
Beber, envoys of the French India Company, had a quarrel with 
the Banians to whom they had been recommended. When they 
arrived at Burhampur, these Bauiatis come to meet them with 
basins full of confectionery and lupees in their hands. These 
gentlemen, not knowing the custom of the conntiy, according 
to which presents are offered te esteemed foreigners, and think- 
ing the twenty-five or thirty rupees presented to them implied 
that they were considered poor, became angry, insulted the Bani- 
ans, and prepared to strike them, which nearly brought them 
into great trouble. Had they been well informed of the usagea 
of the country, they would have accepted this present, and would 
afterwards have given something in return to the Banians,' or 
if they did not wish to do so, they might have taken, and again 
returned the same present j or if tliey did not wish to acce}>t 
it, they ought at least to have touched it with the tips of their 
fingers, and politely thanked them for their civility. 

The castle from which the Grand Mogul, when at Burhampur, 
used to witness the combats of elephants in the river Tapti, is 
now in ruins, as well as the large mosque. In the middle of the 
river there is a rock of which Thevenot says : — ‘‘ The elephant 
which this rock represents, died on the spot when fighting in 
the presence of Sh&h Jeh4n tlie father of Aurungzebe, who desired 
to erect a monument to this nuimal, because he loved it ; and the 
gentiles smear it with colour as they do tlieir pagodas,’' There 
can be no doubt that this so-called elephant was not placed there, 
hut is a natural rock in the river ; at present, at least, it would 
require a considerable effort of imagination to make out ' the 
figure to be one, although it cauuot be denied that human hfm^a 
have shaped, smdothed, aud painted it. The writer of these lines 
swam up to this elephant in 1860 when he passed through Burhanov 
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p«r,'bot could fiud no way of mounting up to it, and immediately 
returned to the bank again ; the back of the elephant -being 
gmooth, and rising almost perpendicularly from the water, can- 
not be mounted, and the same is the case with that wkich passes 
for the head, namely, the portion where the rock is somewhat 
more narrow. 

Theveuot made another excursion after his return to Surat, 
A good deal of the country.*' He paid a visit to 
Aurungabad, and devotes a whole chapter to the temples of 
3>lora, the wonderful excavations and sculptures of which amazed 
him, but his movements were somewhat controlled by the other 
members of the company, eight Europeans in all, with foniteen 
peonii, to take cafe of the goods of M, Bazon, a French merchant, 
who was taking them to Hniderabad in the Deccan, which our 
traveller always calls Baguagar, or tiger-town. Bombay he calls 
according to the Portuguese fasbiou Bombaim, but says nothing 
about it, except that it possesses a good harbour, and was ceded 
by the Portuguese to the English in 1662 when the King of 
England married the Infanta of Portugal. 

Desoribing the various kinds of funerals, Thevenot alludes 
to iSuttee, or immolation of widows by cremation, as follows : — 

In other tplaces, dead bodies are interred with their legs 
(H;o8sed, and their widows having been placed alive in the 
same bole op to their necks, are strangled by the Brahmans. 
jSmtee was discouraged by the Muhammadan authorities, and 
many entreaties, coupled with large presents, were required 
for obtaining permission to burn a widow, which difficulties 
sheltered many uomeu from the infamy they jvould have incnrreil 
frmn their caste, if superior force had not compelled them to remain 
alive” 

Like Mandelslo also, Thevenot describes the Nairs and Polias 
[pariahs] of Cochin, describing the pride of the former, and the 
algect position of the latter, but as be contents himself with 
giving only a brief account of the famous duel between a Por- 
tuguese and a Nair, of which his predecessor has made a long 
story, we may here insert it *—•“ They yield precedence to none ex- 
cept to the Portuguese. To appease the quarrels which often arose 
on this poiut, the Portuguese General came to an agreement with 
Uie King of Cwhin, that a duel between a Kair and a Portuguese 
.lAtoald be fought, and the conquering party be entitled to pre- 
cedence; and as the Nak succumbed, the Portuguese precede 
vtberau” He also states, that -when a Nair is approached near 
'dbough by a Folia to feel bis breath, he thinks himself polluted, 
Mid ie obliged to kill him ; to avoid such a calamity, the Polias 
ais«d at Popo, to inform the Nairs not to approach them. 
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. A Klioit account of the city of Goa is given by our Iraveiler, 
but, it is remarkable that neither be nor Mandelslo says a single 
word about , the Holy Inquisition, although that institution 
must have been well known to both. 

Haiderabad in the Deccan was a large town, but its houses were 
all so low and badly constructed, that they might have passed for 
huts only ; the gardens, however, Thevenot considered to be beauti- 
ful. The palace formed an exception to the ordinary buildings, 
being an edifice three hundred and eighty paces long, all built of 
stone ; it could not, however, be approaclit-d by the public, and posts 
were placed at some distance from it to mark the limits beyond 
which it was forbidden to pass. The kingdom of Qolconday of 
which Haiderabad was the capital, contained, according to Theve- 
uot’s opinion, also numerous Europeans, for he says 

“ There are also many Franks in this kingdom, but the 
majority are Portuguese, who have taken refuge there for 
some crimes they committed : Englishmen and Hollanders have 
lately begun to trade here, and make large profits. Three 
years ago they established an agency here and purchased 
for their companies quantities of Tchita and other cloths, 
which they cause to be retailed in other parts of India. They 
bring upon oxen from Masulipatam all kinds of goods which 
they know to be most in request at Bngangar, and in other towns 
of the kingdom, such as cloves, pepper, cinnamon, silver, copper, 
tin and lead, on which they gain much, and aro said to make 
twenty-five per cent, profit. I have been assured that this gain 
amounts to ten or eleven hundred thousand livres [francs ?j per 
annum. They .are welcome in this country, because they make 
many presents, and a few days before my departure from 
nagar, their commandant had already begun to have trumpets and 
kettle-drums, and got himself preceded by a standard-bearer by 
order of bis superiors.” 

The King usually held his court in the fortress of Golconda at a 
distance of two leagues from Haiderabad, where he bad ceased to 
reside since the last eight years before the arrival of Thevenot, 
because Aurungzebe, whilst yet Governor of a province, surprised 
him there and made himself master of the town, the King being 
under the necessity to disguse himself and to escape to Golconda. 
The reigning king Abdullah Kutb Shdh was the sou of a 
Brahman woman, the wife of his father the late king ; and he 
inherited her intelligence. A Flemish snrgeon in the service 
of the king showed our traveller the fort and the surround- 
ings of Golconda, and our traveller mentions six mausoleum 
of former kings near the fort; the writer of these lines 
also visited them, and was astonished to see the neglected build 
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•tugs witli their marble sarcophagi, from which no one appears for 
years to have swept the dung of the bats which were nestling in the 
cupolas and falling upon tl>ein, nor kept the spaces around in 
order, which were gardens in the seventeenth century. How differ- 
ent the state of these abodes of the dead was when Thevenot was 
there, appears from the following : — “ The tombs of the six kings 
have also those of their relatives, wives, and chief eunuchs near 
-them. Each is in the centre of a garden, and ascends by five 
or six steps, built of stones resembling those at Thebes, leading 
into the verandah which surrounds the chapel containing the 
tomb, with arcades all round. The chapel {mausoleum] is square 
and from six to seven toises [36 to 42 feet English] high ; 
it has various architectural ornaments and his covered by a dome, 
which has a turret at each of its four angles. These places be- 
ing considered holy, only few persons are allowed to enter them, 
and santons [Durwuishes] guard the entrances, so that I could not 
have been admitted had! not made myself known to be a foreign- 
er, The pavement is covered with carpets, and the sarcophagus, 
with a satin pall, strewn with white flowers and hanging to the 
ground. At the height of one toise, there is an awning of the same 
stuff, and the whole is illuminated by lamps. The tombs of the 
SODS and daughters of the king are on one side, whilst on the 
other, all the books of the king may be seen on folding stools; 
most of them being Qordns, and some others on the Muhammadan 
religion. The tombs of the other kings resemble this one, except, 
perhaps, that the chapels of some are square within and without, 
whilst that of the others is cruciform, some are dressed with the 
beautiful stone I have mentioned, whilst others are of black stone, 
and some walls of white stone have a shining varnish which 
makes them appear like fine marble, and there are some with panes 
of porcelain. The tomb of the king who died last, is the most 
beautiful of all, and its cupola is varnished green. The tombs of 
the princes, of their brothers, and of their other relatives are all 
of the same form, but easily distinguished, because only the 
tombs of kings have a crescent over them. The sepulchres of 
eunuchs are low aud terraced, without any domes, but each has 
its garden. Each of these sepulchres is a refuge, and no matter 
what crime a man may have committed, he is safe as soon as he 
^ters it. There the go/ry is struck [ou a gong or disk of cop- 
■per] just as in the castle, and everything regulated among the 
officials with the utmost punctuality. ” 

^ We are informed that the diamond mines produced large reve- 
'^nues, all permitted to dig in those about Masulipatam, being ob- 
liged to pay to the King one pagoda per hour whilst engaged in 
Aligglng, uo matter whether they found any diamonds or not. 
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THie principal mines were in Carnatic towards Bejapoor, and 
six thousand men of the King constantly worked in them, who 
found every day nearly three pounds, and no one dug there, ex- 
cept the people of the King. 

After sojourning for two months at Haiderabad, Thevenot, desir- 
ing to pay a visit to MasuUpatam and to the Coromandel Coast, 
resolved to start in spite of the rains which liad begun to fall ip 
June, but as the inundations of rivers and bad roads would have 
made it impossible to use a carriage, he hired a liorse for him- 
self and two bullocks for his valet with the luggage. It being the 
rainy season our traveller found the country everywhere green 
and pleasant to the sight j but states, that tlvp pagodas were so 
full of indecent figures and monsters, that they cannot be entered 
without feelings of horror. At MasuUpatam he found a great 
commerce in Tchits, and besides those manufactured in the place^ 
quantities wore brought from Saint Thome which were much finer 
and better coloured than those of all the rest of Iridia. The road- 
stead being excellent, ships of every country may cast anchor, and 
our traveller bad seen at MasuUpatam natives of Cochin-China, 
Siam, Pegu, and several other oiiental kingdoms. 

Poliacate, situated to the north of Saint Thomd, was one of the 
best agencies possessed by the Dutch in the whole of India, 
on account of the cotton-cloths, for which they kept a great ware- 
house there. At that place they also refined the saltpetre which 
they brought from Bengal and manufactured it into gunpowder. 
The Dutch Governor of Queldria, that is to say, of the fort of Polia- 
cate, was in receipt of a rather small salary, but had a table- 
allowance equal to it, and could take not only the wine or oil he 
required, but even his clothes from the warehouses of the 
Company. 

When Thevenot considered that he had gathered information 
enough on the Coromandel Coast, he returned from MasuUpatam 
again to Haiderabad, where he spent yet three weeks more, 
because he would not depart, except in the society of Monsieur 
Bazon, who had some business to transact. Thus he obtained 
the opportunity of witnessing the Muharram festivities, which 
says he, are masquerades celebrated b^^ the Moois of Golconda with 
even more folly than is displayed on that occasion in Persia. In 
the city of Bombay even now brawls occur every year during 
this festival, and exceptional measures are taken by the police to 
quell them, hence it is no wonder that in a place like Haiderabad 
the Muhafram was in Thevenot's time scarcely ever brought t'o a 
termination without bloodshed ; there, as in Bombay, the Sunnis 
generally fell out with the Sbiabs and combats, in keeping with 
the tragic end of Hussain represented in these processions ensued ; 
but at that season no jirdicial enquiry took place concciiiing murders, 
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because during the ten days of the Muharram the gates of paradise' 
are open to receive all who die for the Musalman faith. Qur tra- 
veller witnessed one of these fights, brought on by a Tartar who 
uttered some words against Hussain, which so scandalised a Shiah^ 
that he desired to take vengeance, but the Tartar killed three 
men with his sword, and a man of quality who desired to separate 
the combatants, received a stab in the stothacb, and seven persons^ 
were killed in all. 

This festival had no sooner terminated, when Monsieur Bazon 
invited our traveller to get ready to start ; accordingly they de- 
parted on the third November from Haiderabad on their re- 
turn journey to Surat. They had a passport from the king, which 
released them from paying any dues, as well as a man from the 
Government who produced it, when tax-gatherers- presented them- 
selves ; and they were always quieted with a small present for pro- 
curing betel. Thus our traveller reached Burbampur, the capi- 
tal of the province of Kandesh, without any misadventure, but 
whilst travelling further on, the usual route towards Surat, he got 
the colic and learned how to cure it. The account being of soma 
interest to us, is worth inserting in this place : — “ Tlic four kind» 
of colic, which are very frequent in India, bear among the Portu- 
guese the name o( Mordechin. The first species is a simple colic, 
which gives much pain ; the second brings on, in addition, purging ; 
whilst those afflicted with the third kind are, moreover, subject to 
great and painful vomiting ; but those attacked by the fourth 
suffer the three evils at the same.tiine, namely, vomiting, diarrhoea, 
and excruciating pains ; this last I believe to the Cholera Mor- 
bu8i These maladies originate mostly from indigestion, and mani- 
fest themselves sometimes in so violent a manner, that they kill 
a' man in twenty-four hours. The remedy used in India against 
this, is to make a little iron fork, aWut half a Auger long, red 
hot in the fire, and to apply it to the sole of the patient’s foot, 
holding it there till be can no longer bear it, and the mark of 
the iron remains. The operation is repeated with the same red 
bot iron on the other sole of the patient’s foot, and usually the 
remedy is so efficacious, that the pain ceases at the same time. 
If the patient were to be bled before this branding, he would 
evidently be in danger of losing his life ; and I have been assured 
by several persons, that if he be ble 1 before burning his sole, he 
infallibly dies, precisely as many days after the bleeding as he was 
mok before it ; but if undertaken two days after tfc^ operation, 
bleeding is not dangerous. Some use ligatures for this malady, 
and bandage the head of the patient so tightly with a bed-girtb| 
that they seem to aim at squeezing his brains out. They do 
the same thing to his back, ^o his loins, thighs, and legs, and 
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Tvben he does not feel the tightness of the bandages, it is believe<f 
that be will die. Purging alone is likewise a vet^r usual com- 
plaint in India and an extremely dangerous one, because many 
persons die of it, as it is easily brought on by a little overheat- 
ing of the body. The remedy is, to take two drachms of drlecF 
rhubarb, and oue drachm of cummin, these substances having been? 
pulverised must be taken in lemon-water, or if none can be had, 
in rose-water. The potr people among the Indians cure thisi 
malady^ with cooked rice only, so that it is dry after having been- 
boiled in water. This they eat with sour milk, and do not aban- 
don this food as long as the complaint lasts. They use the same- 
remedy against dysentery.*' 

Thevenot performed the journey from Berbampur to Surat 
in fourteen days, in the company of a Brahman and a Alolla. 
On the road he passed through several towns and many forts ; 
and as lions often prowled about, huts had been erected under the 
trees to which travellers retired at night. 

After taking some rest on his arrival at Surat, purchasing the 
necessary provisions, and making a bargain for bis voyage 
through a Banian, Thevenot sailed in February of the year 
1607 from Surat to Bander Abassi, whence he made his way to- 
Shiraz, but was obliged to remain for some time at tliat place, 
because he had unfortunately been wounded by one of his own- 
pistols. As he could obtain no proper surgical treatment he had 
himself carried to Ispahan where he was cured, remained four; 
or five months and departed on the 5th of October, after having, 
made a bargain with a muleteer to tike him to Tabriz. Wbea 
be departed from Kum on the 8th November he was already sick„ 
but still continued bis journey ; when, however, he had reached 
the ancient town of Savah, a little to the south-west of Teheran, 
he himself remarked that his spirit of curiosity had abandoned 
him ; he nevertheless eontinuned to describe his route as far 
as the village of Farsauk where he lodged on the 16th of 
November, and his sufferings compelled him to terminate hist- 
memoirs tiiere. Ho travelled, however, yet thirty leagues further,, 
for be reached the small town of Miana, where he bade farewell 
to this nether world. 

The account given of these two travellers of the seventeenth 
century in this article is ciiiefty restricted to their personal ad- 
ventures, all their remarks on the geography, history, and statisH 
tics of India having been omitted as well as their notices of 
some curious quadrupeds and birds they had seen and described 5 
but enough may have been given here to show that both Arw 
worth being published in full with suitable foot-notes. 

E. Rkhatskk. * 

U 
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T he evils necessarily attendant on the present system of 
settlement are so patent, that it is hardly worth while to 
detail them. While a district is under settlement, be the time 
long or short, the minds of the whole* agricultural population 
are kept in a ferment. The people suffer from the malpractices of 
subordinates. Until the revised assessments are given out, no 
one knows what bis means of subsistence will be for the next 
thirty years. The income to which each man and his family have 
accustomed thencfselves for many years may be halved; and the 
tear of this is nearly as bad as the reality. Every man dreads the 
worst, rather than anticipates any bettering of bis fortune. As 
the term of settlement draws near, no improvements costing 
money asrc undertaken, lest they should cause an enhanced assess- 
ment. The outlay of agricultural capital is thus stopped : land 
is sometimes actually thrown out of cultivation. There is con- 
stantly recurring popular agitation. Every one will admit that 
the problem, how to avert or even diminish these evils, deserves 
consideration. 

The first suggestion that has been made with this view is to 
undertake no new settlement operations, but to let the current 
engagements run on. This would undoubtedly attain the end 
aimed at for a time, but at a greater cost than the end is worth. 
It has been already frequently pointed out that the financial test 
as applied to settlements is wholly misleading. A settlement may 
be a most successful one, may restore a declining district to pros- 
perity, and may tlius ultimately be of the greatest advantage, direct 
pecuniary advantage as well as other, to the State, and yet result 
at first in a loss of revenue. This is admitted to be true as regards 
districts, and it is equally true as regards the mahdl, the unit of 
assessment. If 50 per cent, of the assets be the proper amount 
for Government to take as land-tax, a supposition which may be 
assumed as true for the present, then, when the Government is taking 
more than its proper amount, it is bound, by the plainest con- 
siderations of expediency, as well as of justice, to revise its demand 
when the term of settlement comes round : therefore all over-assess- 
ed mah&ls should be re-assessed, and the demand lowered. Unless, 
per contra, some increase be put on the under-assessed estates, 
Government will lose heavily. But the objections are more than 
mere financial ones. If it cause hardship, as it undoubtedly does, 
to change suddenly incomes enjoyed for thirty years, will it not 
iause much more hardship to cut down incomes enjoyed for sixty ? 
finances of the State may be in a fiourishing condition at 
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this moment, but there is no reasonable ground fof thinking that, 
Avhile the expenses of the administration, day by day becoming 
more elaborate, are rapidly Increasing, the Government will be able 
permanently to dispense with all increase of the land-revenue j 
nor indeed would it be fair that the State should permanently 
give up a part of its income to one special class, and that by 
no means a class particularly in need of relief from the national 
treasury. Letting the present engagements run on, on the 
ground of the discontent caused by new settlement operations, 
would be simply putting off the evil day. The burthen would 
eventually fall much more heavily on the shoulders of some 
future administration. When the inevitable revJsion at last came 
round the discontent thereby caused would be increased ten-fold, 
and in the meantime what fairly belongs to the national trea- 
sury, would have been given up to a comparatively wealthy in- 
dividual class. This suggestion is a mere temporary expedient 
for shirking a disagreeable duty, which posterity will certainly 
have to perform, and it may safely be put aside. 

Another proposal which has been made with the same end is 
to bring the village papers into such a state of perfection that a 
settlement can be effected altogether on them. There is nothing 
new in the idea of using the village papers for purposes of assess- 
ment. It has always been done, but this is a very different 
thing from assessing solely on them. Whatever may be the case 
in the future, it may be most emphatically asserted that at pre- 
present in no single district in the N.-W. P, are these papers 
in such a state as to render it safe to assess upon them alone. 
Valuable information as to the general rates of rent prevalent on 
the different classes of soil may, no doubt, be derived from them, 
but general information of this kind is obviously of no use in 
appraising the assets of each estate. In his paper on “ Permanent 
Settlements” Sir William Muir wrote; — “ To adopt the village 
papers as the basis of future assessment would be the surest means 
of rendering tliem untrustworthy.” In this opinion most re- 
venue officers concur. But it is useless to speculate as to what 
may, or may not, be done in the future : one thing is certain, that 
no settlement which could stand a couple of years could be made 
at present on the village papers alone, except at an enormous 
sacrifice of the rights of the State. The suggestion, therefor^ does 
not help us in determining our present course of action. 

Is there, then, no alternative but to begin settlement operations 
afresh ? In the paper from which a quotation has already been 
made. Sir William Muir summed up the conclusions to which ho 
nad come on the subject of settlement. Of Sir William Muir's 
personal opinions on such a question no one who ever knew him,. 
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or served under him, can speak with anything but respect. He 
bad been himself a Settlement Ofiicer, and one of the most la- 
borious and conscientious of that body. As Secretary to the 
Revenue Board, as Secretaiy to the local Government under 
Mr. Thomason, and afterwards as Member of the Board, he 
may be said almost to have spent his pfKoial life in the midst 
of a long settlement discussion. Subsequently, during his 
term of office as Lieutenant-Governor, much of his time was 
necessarily devoted to revenue subjects. But, great as is the respect 
due to the personal opinion of Sir William Muir, there is much 
moie than perso^ial opinion in the despatch to which reference 
has been made. Sir William Muir knew personally almost 
every Settlement Officer of his time; and with most of them 
he had talked over and over again on all revenue matters. 
The conclusions to which he came may fairly be taken as sum- 
ming up the results of the experience of a whole generation. 
There would be no advantage in recapitulating here the entire 
scheme he set forth, which any one may read for himself ; but no 
single paper on the subject of the future settlements of these 
provinces is of the same importance, or deserves such careful 
consideration as this does. 

The scheme was briefly this : that, when a settlement had 
been made with a reasonable amount of accuracy, a just 
share in the growing prosperity of the country might be secured to 
the State, not by again undertaking at periodical intervals an indi- 
vidual assessment estate by* estate, but by putting on a rateable 
percentage of increase on the existing revenue, determined with 
reference to the general rise in prices and the circumstances of 
the tract in question. Obviously, this plan could not be univer- 
sally applied. Districts in which there had been a very large 
and general increase of cultivation must be excluded; but in 
these provinces there are probably not more than two, or at 
the most, three or four such districts. Then, again, the enormous 
profits derived from canal-irrigation could not be fairly assessed 
cinder such a system. The owners’ rate, however, leviable under 
Act VIII. of 1878, provides a means of taxing these profits 
sufficiently ; and an inquiry now on foot will, it is hoped, enable 
the Government to introduce a more efficient assessment. 

Sxcluding, therefore, districts having a large and general in- 
<;reaBe of cultivation, and excluding canal-irrigation profits, the 
authorities would have to consider — 

(1*) The general rise in prices ; 

^ (2.) The incidence of the present demand as compared 

that of other similarly circumstanced districts (whether it be 

:|^vy, normal or especially light) : 
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^.) Tlie improvement of communications, roads, railways, &c., 
in the particular district or tract. 

A reasonable percentage would, with reference to all these con- 
siderations, be then fixed on, as the increase to which Government 
was fairly entitled. 

Kut this done, the work of assessment would be by no means 
ended, for it is certainly “not meant that this percentage of increase 
should be applied rigidly in all cases. It would be necessary in 
the first place, to exclude all alluvial lands, with the owners of which 
five years’ settlements would l)e made in accordance with the exists 
ing rules. In the second place, it would be necessary to exclude 
alf those mahals in which the present demand, presses too heavily. 
Tliis is undoubtedly tire most delicate part of the operation. The 
point in which the last settlement operations, taken as a whole, 
failed most, was in the insufficient attention which was paid to the 
past fiscal history of estates. No one knows, or can possibly know, 
how the revenue of an estate presses, so well as the Tahsilddr who 
has to collect it year by year. But in the last settlement, owing to 
the separate organisation of the Settlement Department, and to the 
fact that there was not sufficiently free commnuication — indeed, 
there was not infrequently positive friction — with the district offi- 
cials, miroh valuable information as to the pressure of the revenue 
was completely lost. Whether, therefore, the next settlement be 
carried on through specially qualified Collectors, or through Settle- 
ment Officers, one thing is certain, that the case or difficulty with 
which the present revenue has been collected in each individual 
estate should be most carefully considered. All estates in which 
any of the major coercive processes have been used for the realiza- 
tion of the revenue should be passed under special scrutiny. 
The officer in charge of the operations could then draw up a list 
of mahals in which, for the advantage of the State, no less than 
that of the proprietor, it is necessary that there should be a revi- 
sion. It is by no means intended to be laid down that every estate 
in which the revenue exceeds an exact half of the existing assets, 
is to be included in this class. A discussion has been for some 
time going on, as to whether the revenue was or was not fixed on 
actual assets alone. The discussion, like so many others, really 
turns Oft the exact meaning to be attached to particular terms. If 
tlie term “ assets ” be taken to mean actual rental, there is no doubt 
that the revenue was not fixed at half of this in all cases. *' It is 
the productive power of the land,’* wrote thepirectors in 183Jf, 
“ and not its actual produce that should be taken as the guide in 
making the assessment.” The revenue was meant to be half of 
what the rental proceeds would be in the event of the estate beingf 
managed with ordinary oare and energy. The fact, therefore, of the 
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revenue being above 50 per cent, of the rental does not of itself 
necessarily prove that it should be reduced, and it is scarcely possible 
to fix an exact figure, and to say that revenue in excess of this 
should be cut down. Assessment cannot be carried out successfully 
by rule of thumb. But, speaking generally, it might perhaps be 
said tliat where the revenue exceeded 75 per cent, of the rental, 
there was at least ground for careful inqdiry. In some of these 
cases the deficiency of the rental might be due to the fault of the 
proprietors, and then no reduction should be given ; but such 
instances would be rare, and it might be laid down that all cases 
in which there was primd facie ground for believing the revenue 
to be more than 76 per cent, or so of the rental, should be remov- 
ed from the class to be dealt with summarily. 

There remain those estates in which there has been a great in- 
crease of cultivation, though there has been no such general in- 
crease in the districts in which they are situated. Is it advisable 
to deal with these specially, or not ? There are comparatively 
speaking, very few such. Their improvement is due to the labours 
and energy of the proprietors, and it would be good policy to let 
them reap the fruits of these, and not to assess these estates in- 
dividually. 

We have now arrived at the stage at which the general percen- 
tage of increase may be applied. It is by no means part of the 
plan that the percentage should be necessarily the same for an en- 
tire district. Some of our present district settlements have been 
effected by two or more Settlement Officers j and from this and 
other causes it is notorious that the revenue of certain tahsi'ls, 
parganas, and other tracts is much heavier, than that of others in 
the same district. 

Still the first thing to do would be to .arrive at a general percen- 
tage for the whole district, and then to raise or lower any peculiar 
tracts above or below it. Say, for example, that ten per cent, was 
regarded, looking to the general rise in prices, and improvement 
in communications, as a reasonable increase, it would be open to 
the Collector to modify this according to the circumstances of 
particular tracts. One tahs/l, or pargana, as the case may be, lies 
across an unbridged river, impassable at some seasons of the year. 
No new roads have been opened out in it, and from the nature of 
the country, there is not much hope of improvement in communica- 
tions. There are few marts, or bazars, to which it is easy to bring 
prbduce for sale, sdeh as abound in the rest of the district. These 
circumstances, which are merely given here as examples,— 'for, it 
irdttld not be possible to give an exhaustive list, — would certainly. 

h<^d as sufficient reasons for making the enhancement smaller 
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tliato elsewhere. If ten per cent, were taken from the more 
favoured parts of the district, five, six or eight per cent, would be 
enough in comparatively unfortunate tracts. Then, again, it is easy 
to imagine circumstances the reverse of those stated above, which 
might warrant the percentage being somewhat increased. The 
main principle underlying all these arrangements is, that, what- 
ever increase is taken, j^should bear a certain definite proportion to 
the amount which is taken at present. In other words, havirjg 
excluded those cases which required to be treated exceptionally, 
the aim should be gradually to endeavour to amend and improve 
the existing arrangements, rather than to make entirely new 
ones. , 

In the discussions on the subject, it has been suggested that the 
revenue should be fixed from time to time with reference to the price 
of some main staple. This proposal is impracticable, for the simple 
reason that there is no one staple of such universal growth and use 
that its value could be taken as a standard of universal application. 
In arriving at the proposed percentage of increase for a district, or 
decrease, supposing such to be necessary, the prices of ordinary 
agiicultural produce would of course be the first consideration, but 
by no means the only one. The incidence of the revenue per 
cultivated acre varies from Rs. 2-8 to 10 annas in the North- 
Western Provinces. Much of this vaiiation can no doubt be satis- 
factorily explained by the natural circumstances of the different 
districts; but it is equally undoubted, that much of it is due to the 
idiosyncracies of individual Settlement Officers, and to the different 
views as to heavy or light assessments which were in vogue at 
different periods of this prolonged series of operations. In fixing, 
therefore, the district percentage of increase, the comparative 
heaviness or otherwise of the existing demand would be carefully 
looked to. Excluding the exceptional cases already referred to, wa 
would not look to the individual circumstances of mahdis at all, 
and we would look on districts as component parts of one province, 
ith a view to gradually equalising the pressure of the land- 
re venue demand over it all. 

The first important part of the principle is, as already stated, 
that the increase should be in proportion to the amount already 
payable : the next point is, that the increfise should be gradual. 
Progressive jamas came into use towards the close of the last 
settlements, but their use was quite exceptional. Unless the in- 
crease be so trifling as not to exceed one ordinary yearly instal- 
ment, or unless there be some specially good reasons to the con-^ 
trary, new jamas should invariably be progressive. A Collector 
then, having arrived at his percentage of increase, and haviD;g < 
obtained the sanction of^ superior authority to it, would proceed to 
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offer settlement to the proprietors of all the estates which had not 
been marked out for exceptional treatment as alread3' explained. 
If they were willing to pay, say two per cent, additional for 
five years, that is ten per cent, in all, they would hold their estates 
free from further enhancement for fifteen, twenty, or even twenty- 
five years, as the Government might, npon general grounds, 
determine. If they refused the summary settlement — for so we 
may call it — offered to them in this way, a regular settlement 
would be made with them on the present system-, and the- 
revenue would be fixed at fifty per cent, of the assets. There 
is little doubt, however, that, if the rateable increase were 
determined with discretion, there would he few such refusals. 
The advantages of such a scheme are that under it ninety per cent, 
or, at any rate, a very large proportion of tlie mah&ls of a district 
could be easily and expeditiously settled. It would not be possible 
for ebaprasis or amla to harass the people, or extort money from 
them. The sudden and violent alterations of income which we 
have at present would be avoided. Any increase would be propor- 
tional to the amount now paid, and would be gradual ; and the 
consequence would be that there would be less discontent and 
agitlitiou among the people. Last, but not least, the people 
would have the assurance that, whatever improvements they 
effected in their land, they themselves would enjoy the full benefit 
of them, and that no part would be taken as increased land- 
revenue. Promises, indeed, to this effect have already been made 
by the Government, but the only way of making the people 
perfectly sure that they may improve their land with security 
IS to carry out a settlement on principles which make it 
impossible to increase a man’s assessment on account of his 
individual labours and energy. 

There are no doubt some disadvantages in the proposed 
scheme. In the first place, it is probable, tiiat Government would 
lose a considerable sum. The enhancement on many estates 
would not be nearly so great as it would be if the present plan 
of settlement were adhered to. This is undeniable ; but the 
real question is— would not the advantages to be gained be worth 
the sacrifice ? Then, again, it will be said, and not altogether 
without truth, that the mistakes and inequalities of the pre- 
sent settlement would be stereotyped. The man who is bard 
pressed now would find the pressure increased. As far as the 
last objection goes, it may be replied that sufficient precautions 
wrould be taken to secure that the revenue did not press 
too. severely on any. Any one is at liberty to bare a regular 
^ sejttlement. The other argument, that the man who gets 
lightly off now would get lightly off then, is doubtless true ; 
h^ftt, as said just now, the real question is, whether it would 
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iJrot be worth while for the State to make some sacrifice inf ' 
view of the advantages to be attained. Under any settlemedC 
some men probably will get off too lightly, and there is no 
reason whatever for thinking that the nristakcs of the nexf 
settlement will be any fewer in this respect than those of 
the present one. Knowledge of the country and of people do noti 
nnfortnnately, increase ^th each succeeding official generation. 

In conclusion, there are two other points which may be adverted 
to. If a plan, such as that briefly sketched out above, be adopt- 
ed, how, it will be asked; are the rents of occupancy-tenants ta 
be fixed ? One of the few recommendations of the Famine 
Commission which has been cordially accepted by the great 
majority of revenue officers in these provinces — and, indeed, it is al- 
most the only one which has been so accepted— ‘is that the rente 
of occupancy-tenants should be fixed for the term of settlement! 
Whether or not the present conditions for the acquisition of occu- 
pancy rights should be maintained, need not be discussed here, 
as the question is one totally distinct from that under considera-* 
tion. There would, however, be no difficulty in providing in the 
administration paper, as one of the conditions of the settlement 
offered, that the rents of occupancy-tenants should not be eql^c- 
ed above a certain standard during the term of settlement. It 
has been urged, and urged with reason, that hitherto the tbeory 
of our settlements has been exclusively in favour of the landlord. 
When a man gets Rs. 1 ,000 a year, wo take Rs. 600 from him ; 
at the next settlement you raise the revenue to Rs. 1,000, but at 
the same time you raise Iiis reut-roll to Rs. 2,000, or you go on> 
the assumption that he can himself raise it to that amount. The 
pressure of the increased revenue falls entirely on the tenantryi 
In fact, according to our thoory, the landlord profits by each suc- 
(iessive enhancement of revenue. Of course, this is a good deal 
modified in practice, but still it is very necessary to take ste ps to- 
Oecure, that, if the State chooses to sacrifice some revenue for the ' 
content and' prosperity of the people, the landlord class shall net' 
enjoy ail the benefits of that saciifice. In the case, therefore, of 
an occupancy tenute paying a rent of two hundred rupees and' 
a revenue of one hundred, it might be provided thatj if the 
revenue were raised to one hundred and ten rupees, the rene 
abould not be raised above two hundred and fifteen instead' 
ef two hnndred and twenty, which, acoording to the old theory, i 
k should be.. , 

It is difficult, however, to discuss those questions without takio|f 
vjp the whole subject of tenant-right, which is beyond the scop9- 
ei this paper'. The first thing we have to do is to settle the priW, 
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oiple on which the Qovernment is to take its own revenue ; the 
other subsidiary arrangements can easily be made afterwards. 

One point more : the rigidity of our revenue system is constant- 
ly complained of. It is absolutely necessary that a much greater 
power of suspension in bad seasons, such as was formerly exercised, 
M again given to district officers. More than this is neceesacy. 
Where, through no fault of the proprietors, the revenue has ex- 
ceeded a certain 6gure, say seventy-five per cent, of the assets, 
for a specified term, such as five years, some distinct and definite 
procedure must be laid down for reducing it. Even in the most 
perfect settlement mistakes are to be found ; and it is one of the 
greatest blots on our present system, that there is no regular 
means of correcting these until the next settlement comes round. 
Gradual correction of mistakes and inequalities, as said above, is 
what should be aimed at. 

J. S. M. 

Note.— In 1876 the then Secretary of State, Lord Salisbury, wrote as 
follows : — “ We can favour as we have opportunity, leniency, and regularity of 
Msessment ; we can discourage attempts to take advantage of inflated prices ; 
we can avdd and disavoid languf^ belonging to the rent theory.”* At the 
same time I think we may fairly discourage any scientific refinemeBts in the 
' work of assessment, which are a natural exereise of the intellect in highly 
cultivated officers, but which worry the ryots, distribute the burden of the 
State with needless inequality, and impose a costly machinery on the State.”' 
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INDIA COMPANY. 

A fter tbe departure of Sir Thomas Roe, negotiations were 
commenced to extend operations beyond the limits of Surat, 
Calicut and Broach, which attracted the attention of the settlers. 
During the years which followed a number of presidents ruled over 
the factories. The names of Methwold, of Fiemlen and Benton 
would not DOW be remembered, but for the fact of some of the 
despatches of that early period having been examined recently by 
a gentleman who has contributed a few pages to the history of 
this early period of British India^ history.* A few brief lines engrav- 
ed on a simple stone monument in the cemetery of Surat t^aoe 
the history of Francis Benton's career as president of Surat. It 
bears testimony, that “ for five years he discharged his duties with 
the greatest diligence and strictest integrity." To Benton succeeded 
Captain Jeremy Blackman, who was appointed on a salary of 
five hundred pounds per annum ; and whose salary at that 
time was considered to be munificent, compared with that which 
had been given to previous factors. It was in his time that 
the animosities, which bad embittered for successive years the 
old and new Companies in London, were introduced among the 
representatives of the rival companies in India. During tbe 
protectorate of Cromwell, the gains of the old East India 
Company grew rapidly, and the dividends rose accordingly. The 
fortunes of more than one Director were made easily and rapidly. 
Although the capital subscribed did not amount to more than 
three hundred and seventy thousand pounds, yet the credit of 
the Company stood high. Money was largely borrowed, and 
the borrowed money repaid, as usual, nearly seventy*five per cent. 
It was no wonder, then, that other traders should cast a longing 
eye on gains acquired with such facility. Towards the 
close of the reign of Charles 1. a rival Company was anxious 
to enter the field. The stock-holders of the old Company were 
thus exposed to bitter and protracted annoyances from the 
candidates for the new Company. The animosity of the rival 
Company ; however, did not really become formidable until the end 
of the reign of Charles I. After various applications one 
„ ... . . petition was favourably answered by that 

Covrtend.A8«)o.auon8. ^oQ^rch. From him Sir William Courtend 

« The early history of the factory Coast ; by Philip Audersou. fiott* 
of Surat, of Bombay, aud the sub- bay, 1854. 
ordiuate factories ou the Westeru 
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at last obtained a license to trade in the Indian seas ; and 
Captain Weddal and Mr. Mountney were despatched to India 
with authority to land and trade there. This license was obtain- 
ed through the influence of a gentleman of tire King’s bed- 
chamber. He prevailed upon the King to take a share iu 
the trade. The license was granted, and Courtend’s ships, after 
a prosperous voyage, ariived at Surat, ^ 

There Mr. Weddal presented the King’s letter and 
his credentials. But the president of Surat refused to 
acknowledge him. The president stated that he had received 
no authority from the Directors of his company in England, 
that he did not^ know of the existence of a second company, 
that his orders were not received from the King direct, that be 
was perfectly ignorant of the privileges granted to tlie new 
company, and that if any consideration was to be accorded 
him, he must wait until instructions wxre received direct from 
London. But Courtend was not thus to be set aside. He 
commenced trading at Rajpoor and established factories at 
Oarwar and at Baticol. The arrival of Courtcnd’s ships at Surat 
threw the factors into confusion : uneasy apprehensions were 
excited, and trade was suspended. A reference was immediately 
made to the Directors in London. They were solicited to 
lay the matter before the King and to represent the 
great loss which the Company’s trade must suffer from a 
competition with imchartered traders. The next year a despatch 
was received from the Secretary of State, confirming the creden- 
ilale of Courtend. The old Company, on their part, were not 
inactive in London. They forwaided the despatches to the Privy 
Council and, even went so far as to petition the King. But 
neither the Privy Councillors nor the King were in a mood to listen 
to their addresses. Private and confidential despatches were never- 
theless forwarded by the Leadenhall Street Company to their 
factors at Surat, urging them to oppose, in every possible manner, 
tlie representatives of the new Company in India. Nor was oppor- 
tunity long wanting for open animosity to shew itself. It was 
aeon repotted that one of Courtend’s ships had seized one of the 
Company’s ships and had plundered it. Reprisals at Surat imme- 
diately commenced. The factoiy established there by Courtend’s 
party was Jpnimediately seized. The property and stock belonging 
to the factom of the new Company were confiscated. A one-sided 
and violently exaggerated memorial was forwarded to the Directors 
of the old Company. They represented that unless Conrtend’s 
association wcMfe withdrawn, their affairs in India Avoiild be ruined. 

Directors, were requested again to solicit ihe aid of the Privy 
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Council., But the Privy Council refused to listen to their 
grievances. They would not believe that any violence against f>ro,> 
perty was perpetrated by Couttend ; nor would they listen to 
any grave accusations against him, until his return to England. 
The wisdom of the council frustrated this violent outburst 
animosity. Although no redress was obtained, it was a signi- 
ficant ciicumstance, thjt even at this early period the Company’s 
factors in India could not brook any competition. This un- 
seemly rivalry, this ill-disguised animosity, and half concealed 
hatred of the new arrivals indicated symptoms of weakness among 
the Company's factors. 

On the return of Courtend’s ships to London, laden with Indian 
produce, the shareholders realized a large profit, and it was thought 
desirable to renew the license. A fresh grant was obtained, which 
continue their privileges for five years. It was, however, decided 
that in future they weie not to trade at those ports where 
Leadenhall Street Company had already established its factories. 

The return of Courtend’s expedition to India was, as might 

„ . „ . have been expected, the source of fresh 

Commute of Enquiry. The Company, at the instigation 

of their factors in India, again renewed their addresses to the 
throne. The tone of their remonstrances grew bolder, and a com- 
mittee was appointed by Charleh to take their grievances into 
consideration. This committee bad instructions to enquire fully 
into the matter. A class of questions which had not before 
suggested itself was now brought under discussion, A scheme, 
which had for its objects a union between Courtend's Associatioa 
and the Company, was drawn up in concert with the principal 
Directors of the Company and the principal members of the 
committee. In this instrument clauses were added which 
discussed the moans of obtaining reparation from the Dutch 
factors who were then settled at Surat. There had been no 
serious quarrel between the contending factors at Surat, but the 
English factors had begun to regard with dishke the growing 
opulence of their Dutch neighbours ; and this feeling was very uar 
turally strengthened by certain acts of injustice and by some instances 
of insolence displayed by the Dutch settlers. Rivalry engendered 
hatred, and the hatred became reciprocal. The infection was soon 
caught by the Directors in London. Opinions, which at the time 
of the accession of Charles I. to the throne had scarcely been 
entertained by the most bigoted of the Company, were noy 
shared by ^he most moderate-minded men on tho Direction. jLjgn 
opinion gained ground that the mode of trading with Indian 
required improvement, not only as it affected the action of rival 
companies of the English nation, but also that of other nations. * 
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The quarrel with the Dutch factors grew serious, And intrigud 
and violence were employed by the Dutch to eject the English 
settlers from India. Then followed the plunder and massacre of 
Amboyna, which has left a lasting stain on the annals of Dutch 
history in India, 

It was owing to these quarrels that the Company applied for 
a firman from Shajehan, for some plots of land on the river 
Hooghly to erect a factory there. Permission was accorded, and 
in less than two hundred years, the village where the English first 
settled, was destined to rise into the capital of India. On the 
site where once stood the hamlets of Calcutta, Chutanuttee and 
Oovindpore, now rise the princely mansions which have given 
Calcutta a high rank among the cities of the Eastern world. 

llie Charter of the East India Company which was granted by 
Elizabeth, was confirmed by lier successors. By the Seventh Act 
of James I. the Company was raised to the dignity of a body 
politic and corporate, but with the reservation that the charters 
could be annulled by the Crown upon a notice of three years. 
Charters of confirmation In 1661 and 1687 were granted both by 
<%arles II. and James II, by which the representatives of 
the Company in India were allowed to build forts and to raise 
an army to make peace or war with native princes and chiefs, and 
to arrest and deport to England Englishmen trading in India 
without licenses. 

Mdatione with Native States, 1686. 

It was at this period that the policy which was first laid down by 
the Company, was destined to suffer a ehange. . As yet they had 
not been engaged in any serious wars with native powers. But 
they were soon forced to modify their relations with those 
|)dWer8, and to abandon their defensive attitude. They were 
compelled to send up the river Ganges ten armed ships and tea 
‘companies to levy war against the native Prince who ruled 
ever the Gangetic delta. In the engagement the English were 
nufortunate, and reprisals rapidly followed. The English were driven 
fam their settlements in Bengal, Surat was threatened, invaded 
|nd seized, and a hostile fleet surrounded Bombay. It seemed im- 
littident that the handful of English who were then In India would 
^ made prisoners or driven into the sea. The East India Corn* 
|1(U]7 felt their embarrassments in England, in pecuniary losses, 
fmd ip failing dividends. These losses and difficulties were 
by their enemies and rivals in England, and the pam* 
Inlets then written teemed with bitter and acrimonious tirades 
•fid philippics. 

9bat uiere was some reason for the display of an animosity so 
could not be denied. The Company had reaped large profits 
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in their trade, ami they were resolved to maintain their niono^Iy ' 
in the East against all new companies. They prevented EngHSh-*^ 
men not in their service from trading in the Some word 

despotically used, others were deported to England. The ships of 
private adventurers were seized, their goods confiscated, and the erews 
condemned to death. Those who were thus cruelly treated, hut 
who had survived and had returned to England, openly accused thei 
agents of the Company for their malpractices in the East. 

In many instances, the accusations were just. The public mind 
was biassed against the Company i and when disasters were en* 
countered, men were not wanting to carry these accusations 
to the foot of the throne. The public ezeitemesit was great, and 
angry recriminations followed angry acciisacions. The press took 
an active part in the discussions which were taking place. The 
House of Commons, in no gentle mood, earned an address to the 
King, praying him to dissolve the “ East India Company according 
to the powers reserved in the Charter, and to constitute another 
East India Company for the better preserving the East India trade 
to this kingdom.” 

It is very rarely that factions that have once come into open con- 
flict drop all animosity. Thus, in the case of the East India Com- 
pany and their opponents, one intrigue followed another, and 
the political rival of the East India Company determined 
to carry out their schemes at any risk. It was proposed 
that a second East India Company should be started, and that 
once for all the hated monopolists should bo effectually put 
down. But once i^ain did the riches of the East India Company 
prevail over all opposition. Ninety thousand pounds were spent 
by the Directors in presents and bribes. But it was only for a time 
that they succeeded, for it was not long after, in October 16^3, that e 
Besolution was passed, that ‘'all subjects of England a«v 
equal right* to trade to the East Indies unless prohibited by Act of 
Parliament.” Such a Resolution, aiming, as it did, against the veiw 
spirit of monopoly on which the trade with the East was base^ 
excited the keenest apprehensions of the Company ; and no- 
blushing intciguds and lavish gifts were once again resorted 'to^ but 
in this instance, without success. In the year 1698, an Act of Par- 
liament was passed, establishing a new East India Company, witll 
a capital of two millions sterling, the entire amount of which 
was to be lent to the Crown at 8 per cent. Interest. ^ 

The first Company had, indeed, received its three years' notice of 
disBoltttion. Its charter was once again on the verge of reWlf 
cation. The ruinous competition which threatened it, plupA^ 
its affairs into pecuniary embarrassment; But rather 
accept the fate which appealed to be inevitahlo, itc DiretttHBa 
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entered^ intO' a compromise, and in the year 1702 a- union Wao 
formed on the basis of free trade. This union was not a cordiail 
«bei but it was for the interests of the united Company to 
set aside their differences and to obtain from- the ministers ol 
the Crown concessions which, owing to their unexpected successes 
in India> were at this conjuncture absolutely necessary. 

In 1708, accordingly, on a further loan ito the Government of 
a milllion and twenty thousand sterling, a new Bilh granting' 
extended privileges, was obtained from Parliament. Their char- 
ter was oeuiiFmed to the year 1726 and their interests were thus 
consolidated and secured. 

From the East their agents wrote favourably of progress,* Of 
prosperity, and of increased territorial acquisitions. To their 
already acquired settlements, they added the Concan, the territories 
of Canara, and Malabar and Travaucore on the Western coast of 
the Peninsula, while on the East, two settlements were added to 
their list, those of Calcutta and Madras, which, in a few years, were 
destined to rise as commercial cities to greater importance than 
Benares, Agra, or Delhi, till then the chief centres of Hindtr 
learning and religion, and the chief cities of the Mahomedan 
Ei^erom. 

l^ey drew to these cities the native traders from other ports \ 
smd, as at eacb factory the nucleus of a town arose, a necessity 
was felt for judicial and civil tiibunals, where, in civil or in cri-- 
minal actions, justice might be done between Elnglisb and native* 
traders without resorting to the existing Hindu- courts. These 
sourts, it was urged, were adapted for the natives, who understood 
tbam, but they were not applicable to the English settler, whose 
laws were not based either on the precepts of the Koran, or oa 
tbe institutes of Menm 

In 1726, accordingly, they applied ibrand obtained a charter 
empowering them to establish their. first municipal courts of 
justice. In the three principal towns of Bombay, Madras and 
(^i^atta, courts were establisbed, and the presiding justices, 
sailed mayors, vested with power to decide civil oases. 
pttm. their dedsions an* appeal lay to the President and Oouneil, 
Ufihs were also entrusted with the power of holding quarter sessions. 
Miaar courts of requests were instituted for the adjudication of 
amounts. Such was the first simple basts of Anglo-Indian 
jtyiieatttre established, in India. But the time had arrived for a 
reeewid of the S^t India Charter. The advocates of free-trade 
Wfua atili dlssatisfiedi The formation of a doublw united Company 

P t done nothing towards removing the restrictions which’ 
ed free-trade with the East. The opposition brought to beiw* 
the united Company wee as stieog ae it was sgaiiui tliu 
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East India Company. The abolition of their monopoly was demand- 
ed ; and the renewal of their Charter was once again threatened. 
But the Directors of the united Company were equal to the emer- 
gency. To conciliate the public and the Government, they reduced 
the interest of the debt to 4 per cent., and they promised to make 
an annual contribution to the State of .£’200,000 per annum. 

At this time important events were occurring in the East,' 
which demanded the closest vigilance and attention on the part 
of the Company. The Mogul Empire was rapidly disintegrat- 
ing. The fabric of empire which the Mogul dynasty had helped 
to build in India, was fast crumbling and falling into decay. The 
Empire had overgrown itself ; and when, in XJ07, the death of 
Aurangzeb took place, the great feudatories were ready to throw off 
their allegiance to the Imperial authority which had once centred 
in the Government at Delhi. Insurrections and revolutions fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. 

The embers of revolt, wliich, under the, vigorous rule of an 
Akbar or Shahjehan, had died out, were fanned afresh when it 
was found that a feeble puppet had ascended the peacock throne. 
Petty wars, raids and reprisals between neighbouring chiefs and 
deputies of tho Government threatened to lay waste the once 
cultivated lands of the Carnatic, the Deccan, and the remote pro- 
vinces of Bengal. The Mahratta freebooters spread devastation 
and pillage wherever the sound of their kettle drums was heard. 
At one time they pillaged up to the walls of Delhi; at 
another, they spread terror and consternation among the 
English factories and settlements of Calcutta. Even in the 
present day, although there are now no traces now left of it, the 
citizens of Calcutta still talk of the ditch with which the early 
factors had to environ the factories as a defence against the Mah-’ 
ratta free lances. The masses, persecuted and plundered, sought 
refuge in the English settlements, and fled for protection to Bom-' 
bay. Fort St. David, Fort St. George, and Calcutta. They and 
their families found protection under the English flag, and raising 
hamlets and homesteads under the shadow of the trees which grew 
round the settlements, formed the first nucleus of the presi- 
dency towns of India. Thus rose Calcutta and Madras. To 
obtain supplies, in order to carry on the Government thus 
thrust upon the Company's servants, was one of their first neoessi* • 
ties. The revenues of the country had always been raised through * 
the Agency of native collectors. This mode was resorted to, and vil*i 
lages were farmed out to these functionaries by the year. That thero ' 
would be much injustice in the exaction of rents and much cruelty- 
resorted to, was to be expected from the general anarchy which , 
prevailed. The Company, separated, as they were, from their 

16 
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aervahts, were powerless to control their actions, or to sup- 
press their malpractices. Tliere was no summary process which 
could be used against the tenants by the landlords. The re- 
sult was that tho landlords of the soil, in order to meet the Govern- 
ment demands, soon became impoverished. They found no mercy 
from the native collectors. They obtained no redress on appeal. 
Villages were deserted by the landlords and tho tenantry, and 
entire tracts which had come under the possession of the Company, 
were soon depopulated. The peasantry formed themselves into 
predatory gangs of robbers, or joined the lawless bands of Mah- 
ratta freebooters. 

The waste lar^ds were put up to sale, and the native collectors 
and farmers who were the chief instruments in forcing away 
the tenantry from the soil, and bankers who had advanced money 
to the landlords at usurious rates, were the first to purchase up 
the villages offered for sale, Land thus speedily changed hands ; 
but there was scarcely any labor to reclaim that which was fast 
degenerating into untended washes and forests. 

In the meantime the Government of Clive did not exert 
sufficient pressure to check the malpractices wliich arose. The 
officials of the Government oppressed the people. Bribes were 
received by the Company's servants, which wore disguised under 
the name of presents received from native princes and chiefs. 
A large inland trade was carried on by them, on their own 
account ; and perquisites were received as an addition to their 
legitimate salary.* 

These complaints reached the Company, and were the sub- 
ject of remark in the House of Commons. The Directors 
remonstrated and , protested, but in vain. It was not until a 
very decided resolution was passed, and a peremptory order 
sent out that the practice, which was sanctioned by the 
president at Calcutta, of private trading in salt, betel-nut and 
tobacco, in order that the proceeds might be divided amongst 
the members of the council and the higher civil and military ser- 
vants of the Company, as an increase to their regular salaries, was 
suppressed. Plunged into debt by the loss of their ' expected re- 
venues, the Company applied to Lord North, tho minister of tho 
day, for another loan.^ The Parliament granted a loan of £140,000, 
bnt on condition that" the dividends of the Company should be re- 
etricted to six {>er cent., unless under exceptional circumstances. 

report presented by a se- tions. Lord Clive himself was not ex- 
leat Oonimittee on Indian affairs at empted from the accusation of tecciv- 
time contained specific and heavy ing bribes and perquisites on various 
barges aganst some of the Com- occasions. 

: panics Queers iu very exalted posi- 
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In the same sessions an Act was passed regulating the Company's 
afiPairs, and thus commenced the first intervention of the Crown in 
the internal management of the administration of India. 

It was enacted that the Court of Directors should be elects 
for four years only ; — that the qualifications for voting at the 
election of Directors should be the possession of one thousand 
pounds of stock ; — that new Court should be established con-' 
sisting of a chief justice and three puisne judges, to be appoint- 
ed by the Crown that tire members of the Government 
should be prohibited from trading on their own account j — that 
all who were in the service of the Crown or of the Company in India, 
should be prohibited from receiving bribes from,any native chiefs 
or princes : — and, tliat the Presidency of Bengal should, in all mat- 
ters of authority and reference, take precedence of the two Presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay. The Company protested 
against this Act, as interfering with their chartered rights ; but their 
necessities prevented their asserting an independent position. 
Lord North triumphed, and the principle of a Parliamentary 
control over the internal Government of India by the Crown was 
firmly established. 

Under this Act, Warren Hastings was the first Governor-General 
appointed to India. During the administration of Mr. Fox, 
two bills were introduced by that minister, which would 
have superseded entirely the Charter of the East India Company,. 
It was proposed to take from the Proprietors and Directors the 
entire administration of their Indian affairs, and to vest it in the 
hands of seven Commissioners who could not be removed by the 
Crown. The Company protested against the confiscation of the 
Charter, and the city of Loudon petitioned against the bill. The 
King himself joined in the opposition, and when the bill 
was taken to the Upper House, Earl Temple, in language which- 
had the sanction of the King, denounced it as an infamous bill, 
and a measure which “ involved a stretch of power so truly 
alarming, that it went to seize upon the most inestimable part 
of our constitution — our chartered rights.” The result is too- 
well known. The coalition ministry was dismissed, and Pitt was 
called to office. Mr. Pitt’s first bill on India was unsuccessful 
but his second bill was carried by a large majority and passed 
into an Act. It was destined to change tlie administration of 
the Company’s affairs both in England and' India. Its principal 
provisions nqay be thus briefly sketched. A Board of Control, 
consisting oi a certain number of Privy Councillors, was est%- 
blished. They were appointed by the King and removeablo at 
his pleasure. No despatch could be forwarded to India by the 
Directors, unless countersigned by them. All questions of impmt*' 
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ance connected with the military and civil Government of India, 
were to be referred to the Board in the first instance j decisions 
connected with peace and war could only emanate from the 
Board of Control, whose orders were to be transmitted to India 
through a secret department of the Court of Directors. The 
power of appointing their Governor-Generals and their superior 
officers was still, it is true, reserved to the pourt of Directors, but 
-the sanction of the Board of Control to the nomination was abso- 
lutely necessary. The chief power in India was to rest in the 
Governor-General and a Council of three, of whom the Commander- 
In-Chief was to rank second. The Governments of Madras and 
Bombay were to^be established on similar principles, 

' C, W. Cmnr 



Art. Vllt — chronicles OF TEE MARAVA COONTRY, 

I N the CXXXIII number of the Calcutta Review, 1878, we 
brought the line of the rulers of the Marava country down: 
to the year 1720, at which date the chroniclers place the accession!; 
of Thandya Setupathi, He can hardly be esteemed to have been 
a fortunate man. Though he had been formally accepted as head 
of the elan after the death of his predecessor, he had not secured 
the allegiance of Bavani Sankara Teven, who was now forming a 
party in the Court of Tanjore, having baited his /application for a 
Tanjorian invasion of Bamnad with the promise, that should he 
be placed upon the throne, his first act would be to restore to 
Tanjore all the provinces wrested from that frontier by the Kilaven.' 
On this secret mutual understanding, a large force was sent along 
the Northern taluks of the Ramnad kingdom under the command 
of Peishwa Ananta Rao ; and in the campaign which ensued 
Thandya Setupathi was ignominiously driven out. His flight was 
so headlong, that we never meet with his name again. 'When 
Bavani Sankara Teven came to settle with the Tanjore host, he 
found himself in the greatest pecuniary difliculties. The com> 
mandants of the outlying forts, and the leading tribesmen were 
disgusted at the cession of so much fertile province back to 
Tanjore. They, therefore, offered him no aid. They even took 
advantage of his illegitimacy to dispute his right to the assumption 
of the coveted title Setupathi; and in their daily intercourse, 
when they met, they made him feel the absence of those tokens 
of respectful bearing, the neglect of which, seemingly trivial to 
us as they may appear, is to a proud Marava chief more galling 
than the most positive injury. The season also seems to have 
been unusually bad ; and the ameens were unable to collect the 
revenue from a starving and overtaxed agricultural population. 
In this state of affairs Kattya Teven, of Arundanghi, the maternal 
uncle of the last Setupathi cast about for an alliance, with the 
assistance derived through which he might succeed in recovering 
the kingdom. He had a great friendship for the son of the Foligar 
of Yellicotai,— Vellicotai being one of the eight divisions into which 
Vizia Raghoonathen had formed the Ramnad kingdom. Yengu 
Teven was the first Foligar ; and his son Sasivarua Peria TJdeiya 
Teven was a man of most extraordinary physical strength. This 
man hated Bavani Sankara Teven, not only on account of his 
usurpation of the succession, but on personal grounds. He 
therefore welcomed Kattya Teven with open arms ; and the pair 
proceeded as humble suitors to tho Court of Tanjore, where, choosing 
a suitable occasion, as* they thought, they unfolded their scheme, 
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The Rajah who had not long before assisted largely in the king- 
making of the usurper, was not unnaturally a little doubtful how 
to act upon the proposal to unseat him again. Whether he was 
really reluctant to throw over his former ally, and adopted this 
as a plan to rid himself of an unwelcome suitor, or whether it arose 
out of the joviality of a drinking bout, a bet was suddenly made 
by him, by which be bound himself to assist the Vellicotai Poligar’s 
son, if he dared to enter the cage of the fiercest tiger in the palace 4 
Peria Udeiya Teven immediately leaped up, got himself put into 
the cage with the tiger, which, after a fierce struggle, he managed 
to kill, and claimed the bet The doubting Rajah was won over 
by the deed of heroism ; and immediately despatched another 
large army into the Ramnad territory, which brought back Bavani 
Sankara Teven to Tanjoro, where he afterwards died a prisoner. 
Kattya Teven then became the 11th Setupathi by universal 
acclamation. 

The reward of the tiger-slaycr was proportionate to the service 
which he had renderc<l. After he had paid his formal respects 
to his friend, and taken part in the ceremonies of his installation, 
the new Setupathi took him aside and embraced him as his 
** tambV* or younger brother. The embrace and the appellation 
was to bo significant of a substantial reward. The Rajah then 
divided his dominions into two parts in the proportion of three 
to two. The greater, and as it lias happened, the most sterile 
portion he reserved for himself. The smaller portion was handed 
over to the Poligar’s son, who thus became the first Rajah of Inde- 
pendent Shivagangah. Ill the pages of ’Orme’s history we find 
this man figuring under the title of the ‘Messer Marava." All 
this happened in 1733, shortly after which the 11th Setupathi 
died. With him in fact ceases the history of the united Maravar 
kingdom, a territory which in the palmiest days of the Kilaven 
had, with the rich provinces wrested from Tanjoro, covered an ex- 
tent of five thousand square miles. Politically speaking, the 11th 
Setupathi extinguished himself by breaking up tbe territory ; 
and when later on, the servants of tho East India Company came 
to deal with his line, they dealt very summarily with any preten- 
sions to sovereignty within his dominions arrogated by tho ruling 
jj^ligar, or as he is now called, zemindar of Ramnad. As, however, 
the Setupathi still exists in the minds of the tribesmen,* and 
the fortunes of the line have been so far dragged out from tho 
otecurity of .half forgotten nativo annals, it may not be uninterost- 
ihg to piece -together the remainder of the family history down to 
modern tijmeii. 

-/Muthu Komarii Setupathi succeeded Kattya Tevan, reigning 
petty kingdom of Ramnad thirteen years. The Tamul 
d^m^lors toll os but little about him, though they remark 
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lliat ho ubfitaiiied from animal food : and that he was known 
hy the name of Chelluthorai. In spite, however, of these pre- 
cautions of diet, and bis numerous wives, there was no male 
issue surviving this Rajah at Ids death. The all-powerful minister 
Vellian Sei’vaikaren then set up a stranger, named Rackappete 
'leven ; but as he afterwards found that his nominee, though 
properly installed according to the ceremonials of the race, failed 
to command * the respect of the tribe, he deposed him in favor of 
Cliella Teven, known hereafter as Vizia Regunatha Setupathi, 
who become 14bh ruler on the list. This reign has an interest 
for us, as it \vas about this time that the English troops were first 
making their way into the country. It is g^aid that at this 
time, the vast treeless cotton plains were covered with a tldck 
forest of the habiXl tree, the paths through which were only 
known to the villagers. The forest, if such existed, has long since 
disappeared ; but it is quite possible that at one time it furnished 
an admirable defence to the country. The island of Paumben, 
in the interior, is still covered with a dense undergrowth of this 
prickly tree, which is exceedingly difficult to traverse in places 
where no regular paths exist. From MilTs histoiy we gather an 
amusing instance of the manner, in which, in these days, British 
officers advanced the work of conciliation, or, as it might be called, 
assumption. In 1755 we read that Colonel Heron, after summon- 
ing the Poligars to meet him at Covilgoody, which is in th^^ 
Shivagangah estate, gave their deputies three English flags for 
their use. It is not clear what was to bo done with the flags ; 
but the gift gave great umbrage to the neighbouring Poligar, 
Tondiman, and the Rajah of Tanjore. The treaty was in the 
end cancelled ; but not before Maphuri Khan, and the Poligars 
had joined hands, and raised the standard of revolt. In 1756 
Captain Calliand iu marching from Tanjore to Tinnevelly, 
pe»ietrated through the Maravar kingdom ; and in 1757 the same 
officer bargained his way into the fort of Madura. Every day 
this part of the Southern country was becoming better known, 
and the red line continued to advance, never to withdraw its hold. 
Raghoonatha died in 1760, leaving no male issue ; and was suc- 
ceeded by the son of his sister Muthu Veerayee Nachear. This 
boy was still a minor in 1772, when the Ramnad territory was 
invaded by JSadar Mulk, the son of the Nabob Syed Ali Khan; 
He was kept in polite imprisonment for some years, until having 
come of age, be made a convention with the Nabob to pay him an 
annual tribute of 36,000 Parangi pagodas. He was then allowed 
to be installed. His astute minister, Damodarum Pillai, imme<* 
diately placed the fort of Ramnad in a state of thorough defence, 
adding an inner wall to the mud and stone ramparts built in the time 
of. the 8th Setupathi. 'He then defied the power of the Nabob; 
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3(oppin^ tbe payment of tribute, and defeating an army sent te 
jellect it. He was equally suocessful in putting down internal 
disturbance ; for it is related at great length in the Tamul chronicles 
bow be drove out of the borders of the country twenty>one whole 
families of Maravars who had been aspiring to the regal power, on 
the grounds (A their being descended from an older stock than the 
present Setupathi, and who had been plaguing the estate with 
bhmr lawless acts. On the whole, the Maravar dominion seemed to 
be about to take a new lease of life, when two circumstances ^ain 
depressed it. The first was the assassination of the spirited 
minister by some private enemy. The second was the succession 
of the Blast Ind^a Company to the portion lately occupied by the 
CTabob under the treat}’ of 1792. Unlike a native power, the 
Blnglish could not affect to despise open rebellion. Colonel 
tiartyn was sent down with an En^ish force to occupy Bamnad 
and to levy the annual tribute. He came and settled in the heart 
of the town, occupying a bungalow on the bank of the large ' 
reservoir, already spoken of in these pages as the Mugavai Urani. 
The bungalow still exists, and still bears the name of Martyn 
bungalow. The stout Colonel's likeness, iu the stiff military 
dress of the period, is depicted on the walls of the hall of installa- 
tion in the palaoe. He has behind him two yonng officers also 
In military dress. Facing them all sits the Setupathi evident- 
ly ill at case. The Setupathi's wife is at bis side ; and if the 
picture were not remarkable in other respects for the strong 
coloring, the perpetuation of the old styles of dress, and the 
atidtude of the parties, it deserves a notice on account of the 
introduction of Ibis lady into the picture, the present Maravars 
affectit^ the most rigid seclusion of their ladies behind the pardah. 
Behind the Setupathi's chair stands the great minister Mutthu- 
lappa Filial, than whom no man was better known at the time : for 
he bad the direction of everything. Very different to his predeces- 
sor in office, he believed that the best chance of the improvement 
of the country lay in internal reform, and a hearty co-operation 
with the ^tish Agent. The tribute was punctually paid. Tra- 
vellers’ halting places were built along the main roads of pilgrim- 
; roads were opened through the forest ; immense sums were 
spent on the restoration of the Pagodas which were falling into 
ruins, the splendid Sokkatam Maudapam, or cloistered precincts of 
temple at Rameswarem being finally completed under the direc- 
of this minister. Though it may have drained away the sur- 
pjas revenues, liberal expenditure, and on such objects, was sure 
to be applauded by the people ; and the result is, that we find the 
Xamul ebironiclers literally incapable of venting their feelings suffi- 
ciently ib their estimate of the greatness of this minister. Their 
must, however, be allowed for, as they boast tiremselves to 
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be lineally descended from him ; and they are certainly of iba 
same Vellaliar caste. It might hardly be considered now'ardiqrp 
a subject of proper boast to have complicated* the systems 
account keeping; but not only are ail the intricacies of the pce>>' 
sent land system in Banmad credited to llutbuirlappa PtttlU‘$ 
b«it he is sdso stated to have perpetuated the length of his foot by 
stamping it in some vUlt|gesas the unit of land measurement, la 
the length of the central wall of the choultry at Kadugu Sonthah 
we hod the length of the rod used under his orders for the meac 
surement of dry lands ><>72 cubits. Similarly the door frame 
of the Kunnaiigoody temple, measuring 23 feet in height by 9 
feet in breadth, refers to the measurement of wet lands, and gardens 
in dry lands respectively. As long as the minister was making his 
fortune he adopted great humility ; having not forgotten that he 
had been taken into his master’s confidence from a very low posh 
But as his close intimacy with the Colonel increased, his pride and 
'coufideiiee in himself waxed greater, until at last the SetupatM 
could stand his insolence no longer, and dismissed him in favor of 
Muthu Komaru Pillai, bis rival. The fallen minister taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that the Rajah bad been building a strong 
palace some miles out of Ramnad, at a place known as Tirupallam, 
near the sea, artfullj' insinuated a treasonable intent against his late 
master. The Colonel who, as his friend, bad been very angry at liis 
dismissal, represented the matter in the false light put upon if. 
Thereupon Captain Penny was sent down with a detachment of 
sepoys ; and the alleged rebellious attitude of the Rajah • was 
visited upon him by his being carried off as a prisoner in 1795. 
After this the fort was partially dismantled, and the estate was 
taken under the direct management of the Honorable East Indiw 
Company. Tiie first Collector was Ur. Powney, who was sacc 
eeeded by a Mr. Jackson ; and lastly, came Mr. Lushington, whose 
name figures most in the modern Ramnad accounts. The lasfr 
named gentleman administered for three years, at the end ef 
which be submitted the report, which became the basis of thn 
Permanent Settlement, it being agreed that Mangaleswaia 
Nachear, the sister of the deposed zemindar, might enjoy the estate 
as next heir, subject to an annual peisfacaw, or quit rent el 
95,000 Stas ps^odas. This sum was fixed by striking the aver- 
age of six Fuslies 120o — 1211, exclusive of 1210, which was 
Imt out of calculation as that year had been almost a fiimino 
year. Of the average so obtained two-thirds were taken by the 
Government 'and ooe-tUrd was left to the enjoyment of the Kao<^, 
In other respects she was left to administer her estate as sM 
ipleaaed, subject, of course, to the Company's B^ulations passed 
fuier to, or ,iu force at the time of settlement, so far as they 
iNSeetod such settled estateet JUfangaleswaca iiachcar managed 
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for about teo jrears, during which time ahe efitected as much barcH 
as a weak piiest-riddeu woraaa might be expected to eSect» 
fient'free grants of villages, or of groups of villages^ or liable 
to a trifling nominal quit rent^ which had been resumed by former 
il^liindars, were now re-assigued in a manner to make the 
;^uts binding on her successors. The surpJLus revenue of the 
estate^ which should have been saved to create a fund for meetii^ 
the annual peishcash due in all seasons was wasted on lavish pre* 
Bents to the temples, or permitted to be embezzled by the oificials, 
at the head of whom was the minister Theyagarajah Piliai* Prior 
to her death, in 1812, the Nachear who had no son, adopted one 
Annasaui Tevai^, a close relation of her husband Ranasaui Teven, 
of Ibhambadtsl. The Government would not at first accept the 
adoption ; and one year passed, while the estate was left entiiely in 
the hands of the minister. Finally, however, the Government 
gave in ; and Annasani 'i*eveu became Muthu Vizia Regunatba 
Setupatbi. He had only lived in Ramnad a short two years, when 
he was ousted by a decree of the Provincial Couit at Trichiuopoly, 
allotting the estate to one Sevakani Nachear the daughter of 
jtfuthuraialinga, 15th Setupatbi, by his first wife Raja Rajeswari 
N^achear. From this time the whole energy of the family baa 
spent itself upon contesting successions in the various courts, 
^be estates, drained of its revenue to suppoit the expense of un-* 

J reductive litigation, has been continually in arrears, while each 
older, feeling the precariouaness of his tenure, has never attempt- 
ed to reduce the growing debt. The history of Ramnad is to be 
traced henceforth in the law Courts and the Collectors’ offices; 
Sevakaui Nachear quite unable to pay the Government revenue; 
saw the newly won estate pass back under the Government coufia« 
cation. In 1829 Ranasani Teven, the adopted son of Annasani, 
recovered it under a decree of the Privy Council. His father, who 
bad for 13 years been carrying his appeal through all the Courts, 
had died before this result was known. Ranasani only lived to 
emjoy it for one year ; but before be died, he wrote a will appoint-* 
ing his adoptive mother Mutbu Veerayee Nachear, guardian of his 
wife and two daughters, and his kinsman Mutuchella Taver, mana- 
ger- Government approved of the arrangement, but it did 
fxot last long ; for no Maraver can restrain his hands from plan* 
4er ; and it was only too easy to plunder helpless women. Nti- 
i^erous complainis were received from the palace. The villagers 
e^fit up repeated remonstrances to the Collector against the mis- 
il^agement of the estate- At last the Court of Wards interfered* 
l^nti .Mr. Blackburn, whose name is a household word among the 
^^icultural population to this day, was sent down As the Collector^ 
1846 ibe Government saw fit to recognize the right of Par^ 
TardanI J^achear the widow of Ranasani to manage the ostata 
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Mtd ii was placed in her charge. Her drst manager was ELottaaani 
Teren, who was soon displaced in favor of Sivagnanen Teven> her 
sister’s husband, whose second son she wished to adopt. The 
Government resisted her right to ad<^t ; and some protracted an ,d 
extensive litigation took place, in which Sivagnanen TeiN^s 
eldest son, who afterwards succeeded his father as manager, d!i»< 
tinguished himself. At> last Ponnoosani Taven won the de> 
cision in the Privy Council ; but not before he bad enriched 
himself and half ruined the estate. His brother, who had socceed> 
ed by the death of his adoptive mother to the barren honors of a 
Setupathi in 1868, found the most prosperous villages of the 
estate deeply and ruinously mortgaged either to his brother, or to 
a gang of wealthy soucars, living at a town called Devicottab, north 
of Ramnad, who bad supplied, or pretended to have supplied, the 
funds for this extensive litigation. When a village, or a set of 
villages had been mortgaged, it was purposely omitted to stipulate 
that the mortgagee should bear the proportionate amount due on 
account of the Government revenue due on the whole estate. In 
this way the enormous peiscash was saddled on the poor remaind- 
er ; and between his own debts, the debts of his estate, and his 
expensive style of living, the unhappy zemindar did not know 
which way to turn. The soucars were fast closing upon him with 
proposals for a complete surrender of the old family estate, when 
the Government, taking a merciful view of the peculiar circum- 
stances under which the Government had itself contested the 
zemindar’s adoption, thereby involving him in this ruinous litiga- 
tion, and also because they felt it incumbent upon them to arrest 
the complete obliteration of an old family, stepped in, and once 
more attached the estate. The zemindar thankfully accepted what 
was, considering his circumstances, a handsome allowance. HiS 
debts were scheduled and paid ofiF; and finally a mortgage of the 
estate to Government was executed. This zemindar died in 1 873« 
and will be succeeded, when he comes of age, by his son Bhaskara- 
sani Teven, who does not take the loud sounding title of Setu- 
pathi until he is installed. He is at present reading under a ^utor 
in Msbdras and is a promising boy. 

We have thus traced the Marava family down to the present day. 
The gateway to the sacred shrine of Bameswarem must have 
an interest for every devout pilgrim. The student of old folklore 
will find an ample field of study in the traditions which enve- 
lop the buil4tiPg of the many graceful temples, which are sprinkled 
over the Maravar dominion, each one of which has its own fable# 
rad the revenue officer will find a system of land tenure complicated 
ill a manner which baffles description by multiplicities of standard# 
measurement, and provisions to enable the zemindar to get in 
his full share in the division of .the crop. 
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Art. •1X.~M0DERN RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN 
AND EARLr PHASES OP CIVILISATION. 

T he en^iry commenced in the last century by Montesquieu 
and Turgot, Voltaire and Humey and other writers of 
,Bot4^ regarding the progress of nations under tbe operation of 
physical and social causes, has been productive of tbe most brilliant 
yesnlts. Tbe enquiry' has' been continued to our own time by 
irriters like Guizot, Scblegel and Buckle, and has created a revolu* 
in oor knowledge history. It is to these enquiries that 
tre owe our knowledge of the fact that civilisation is a thing of 
gi^adual development, and was not born with man ; and that the 
development of civilisation is subject to tbe operation of influences, 
physical and social, tbe very existence of which was never sub* 
pected previous to the last century. 

, Of all tbe causes which have helped this important enquiry, 
the study and knowledge of barbarian life may be said to be tbe 
most important. It is among barbarians that we And the first 
fseblo efforts against tbe powers of nature. It is in barbarian 
society that we see the germs, the first beginnings of those institu- 
tions, — government, religion, roaniage, &c., which eventually 
j^CQine a part and parcel of civilised life. All that is obscure 
in civilised life is simplified, all that is overlaid with the forma and 
customs of centuries is divested of these accretions and is easily 
exfdained. As we look on barbarian life, we may almost imagine, 
witb> Addison’s Mirza, that a thick veil is removed from our eyes, 
nnd we gaze with surprise on tbe first beginnings of our cirili- 
jfation, on the manners and customs of our distant forefathers, of 
ifhom histoiy tells us nothing. In that vision we at once see bow 
^oe present is connected with the distant, and, but for this vision, 
unkuown past, how all our great achievements in nivihsation, our 
institutions and manners have slowly developed from small and 
Render beginnings. It seems, indeed, that a scene is suddenly 
removed, and what we previously considered to be the farthest end 
of tbe stage, now appears to us only the commencement of a 
mtig vista ^retching rar into long forgotten a^s. 

^,Hor is this only an empty metaphor. Previous to the 17tfa and 
Ifith centuries, when we became first acquainted with the ter- 
l^ao races and islanders all over the world, every effort to tihoe 
the source of human civilisation wcms feebl^tand fruitless. The 

E was a book sealed with seven seals, and the seals were never 
ten. Every effort of reason to trace the origin of human 
iutions was abortive, every attempt of imagination was a 
tj.a — Svery nation, ancient and modern, civilised and nbctvi- 
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lised, tried to pry into the secrets of the buried past, but the jpait 
would not give out its secrete. Shades of legislators, of demi- 
gods, of prophets and patriarchs were conjured up to accoagt 
for institutions which were found to exist, but of which the edgia 
could not be traced. One god or demt-god cleared the fcniisst, 
another taught agriculture, and a third liew to build. A serpe&t 
and a tree imparted knowledge and ll>e use of clothing. It was to^ 
prevent the building of a temple that a variety of languages were; 
<created, mid three -brothers were the progenitors of three races; 
Such were the abortive efforts of the imagination to look into 
the past. The Greeks and the Bomans, even in the palmiest days 
of their civilisation, could not solve this problem*; they bailed fn 
the Ught of ^orioua civilisations, but they knew not how it arose. 
And so they, too, had recourse to imagination. Gods and godesMS 
were the parents of heroes and races, a wolf nursed the founder 
of Rome, an angel imparted knowledge to his successor. If wa 
come from this to the middle ages, we are lost iu a labyrinth ef 
legends and stories. Imagination struggled and sank exhausted 
but the rook of adamant which hid the past of humanity stood 
unmoved. 

It was then, that in the 17 th and 18 th centuries we were made 
familiar with barbarians dwelling ail over the world. Tlie veil 
which hid the past was rent in a moment, the spell was removed, 
the rock of adamant vanished into thin air, and we at once recog* 
nised in the barbarians, the image of our psist life. The problem 
which had thwarted the reason and baffled the imagination of 
preceding generations was solved at once, and the great truth that 
everywhere man has progressed from utter barbarism to different 
sfages of civilisation, burst upon us. Conjectures, nearer and 
nearer to the truth, were formed by thinkers of different natioda 
regarding tke origin and progress of society and religion ; mistakes 
about the “ noble savage '* were corrected by experience, proofs 
about the past of humanity were furnished by new sciencetk 
geology and philology, until at the present moment there is 
scarcely an educated man who believes the human race to hate 
been created civilised moral beings, a belief which the greatest 
philosophers of ancient times shared without doubt or hesitation. 

Such, then. Is the great lesson which a study of barbarian life 
Ims taught us, but this is not the only lesson that we have derived 
from it. Not only are we enabled to have a general idea as to 
how man has progressed from barbarism, but we see, too, how 
particular iasttiutiwis and customs with which we have long be'te 
familiar, but of which the civilised world could not trace the orfmi 
have been slowly developed. This is a new field of enqmy 
attended with the highest interest and promising the rieheat 
nsults, and numerous ingenious thinkers and acute zeasonmra have 
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diftcted tfaetr atitdQtioa to this subject. Not to speak of foreign 
tliiitkers, in Bn^tand alone, and in the present generation, Tylor 
and McLennan, Lubbock, Maine and Herbert Spenser, and a host 
of oU^ec writers have all written on this subject. 

Stick being the case, a review, however brief, of the rise of 
civilisation cannot commence better than with a rapid survey 
K& barbarian life. Such a survey will indicate to us the existence 
of certain laws of nature and of society, whose influences on 
civilised life are manifest We shall thus be enabled to 


see bow the bistory of man, in his progress from barbarism to 
civilisation, is neither fortuitous nor dependant on chance, but is 
shaped and influenced by fixed laws of nature, no less than deve* 
lopment or decay in the animal or vegetable kingdom. 

If we commence our surveiy with the Esquimaux, we shall find 
that their state of life and civilisation is shaped by the circum- 
stanoes under which they live. They live in a country in which 
the temperature is four mouths below zero, and often 40 or 60 
degrees below zero. The ground is covered with ice, crops are out 
of the question, and there is but little or no vegetation. The 
people are a quiet, patient, simple race. 

In the absence of wood, and where the making of bricks is 
impossible, the Esquimaux build their dwellings of snow of a dome> 
like shape, and creep into or out of them through low passages. 
Food must necessarily consist of meat only, both on account of 
the extreme cold and the absence of vegetables or grains, and to 
hunt the seal is the chief occupation of the Esquimaux’s life. His 
patience in thie respect is unsurpassed, and be will wait sometimes 
for a couple of days without food or sleep, watching for a seal. 
Beside seals, walrus, bears, and other animals are also hunted. 


llie fat of animals is of peculiar value in this cold climate. Canoes 
and sledges, drawn by teams of dogs, are the only means of con- 
veyuioe, and the Esquimaux learn the management of both from 
an early age. 

In a climate so cold, the feelings are subdued, imagination is 
restrained, the mind is slow, and Esquimaux life is necessarily 
The marriage ceremony is very simple : the husband and wife 
smply going to live in a separate *' ingloo” or snow>but ; funeral 
eeremonies are few and unimportant, and of religion itself the 
pfti^le have very little. They have vague notions of a male diety 
nna a femaln deity, who specially protect the Esquimaux race ; 
they have “medicine men ” among them. 

*^itle the phyrical conditions of the Esquimaux land have 
eir the one hand, restrained their civilisation and mad» 
isesi hunting, sledge driving, and ingloo building the qnieb 
isilti almost only occupations of this slow and patient race, 
tinuted development of th^r imagination and feelingd 
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have, on the other hand, made theiv life equally quiet and 
devoid of those violent institutions and stinring ceremonies 
are seen in the tropics, and are but the outward manifestatioos 
highly developed feelings. The Esquimaux household, tl^. 
husband and wife and children with plenty of fur clothing afnd 
stocks of bladder and fat, living in the snow ingloo,” under the 
eternal lamp, and leading a quiet, contented, hospitable life, hast 
been often admired by civilised visitors ; and this quiet house*' 
hold is the true picture of a civilisation as limited and quiet, 
determined by the physical conditions of the country and their 
influences on the human mind. 

We pass southwards to the barbarians of the temperate aone^— < 
the North America Indians, and a totally difierent picture is pro" 
seuted to us. Need we draw that picture, so often and so ably 
drawn by Cooper and Irving and Marryat, and a host of other 
popular writers 1 Briefly, the Americans are divided into tribes, 
each tribe having its bold chief, its number of villages and 
its hunting grounds, primssval forests, or “rolling prairies,'* 
separated from those of the neighbouring tribes, so that no tribe 
will hunt in the lands of its neighbour. War between tribes is 
frequent and almost interminable, hunting the buffaloe or “ mus> 
tang ” is the pastime and passion of these brave people, and 
activity is the very soul of their life. A rode sort of agriculture is 
left to the “ squaws “ (women), chiefs and warriors deKght ia 
bold enterprises and frequent wars, and display a heroic endur- 
ance under the greatest hardships, and even under the most ex- 
cruciating tortures, such as is seen nowhere else on the face of 
the earth. Independence and vigour are the characteristics of tlm 
people of the temperate zone, and in their national assemblies, the 
chief listens to the opinions of the meanest warrior with defend 
ence, and rules rather by persuasion than by authority. Despo* 
tism does not exist. 

Living under a warmer sun than the Esquimaux, the Amerioad 
*Indiafls have a more vigorous imagination and more developed 
feelings. Accordingly religion has acquired a higher importance^ 
and ceremonies, both religious and social, have a more imposing 
appearance. The Americans believe in a “ Manitou ” or Oreat 
Spirit, who is the giver of all that is valuable^ — the tobacco, the 
baffaloe and the Indian corn, — and who has preserved for brave 
warriors happy bunting grounds stocked with an inexhaustible sup-, 
ply of game in the future world. They also believe in lesser^ 
spirits, mostly of a, malicious character, who cause diseases and’ 
accidents, aed there are " medicine men " who pretend to eurq 
diseases and drive away evil spirits. Some of the social cere^ 
monies have an imposing appearance, and the ceremony ol 
“ initiation *’ among some races, at least, is perfectly horrible. Thg 
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yoitog mftn bu ta su$er urithout a groan the most excruciating' 
torturea that btniMui! iinaginatiozr can invent before he is reckoned^ 
a Warrior. 

We paw over the belt of the tropics, the belt of civilisation, 
Several times has civilisation flourished in America, in past times, 
and so opiform is the operation of the laws uf histoid', that as 
Mr. Bnokle remarks, every time it has, flonrished within the 
troplos, penetrating neither to the north nor to the south. We 
know os the civilisation of Mexico and the civilization of Peru, 
bnt there are ruins of extensive edifices belonging to a yet 
another civilization, and of which all accounts and ail other 
traces are lost , That civilisation flourished, too, in the wanv 
aoue. But ctvHiaed or uncivilised, the tropical regions of America 
are marked by certain peoolimr featnres wbiob belong to all tropi- 
cal countries and races. Bzertion is subdued, the activity of the 
American Indians disappears, lassitude and langour replace toil and 
hunting. Imagination is highly developed, feelings rise to an ab- 
normal extent, veneration grows into slavery and superstition,, 
and the power of kings, both in Mexico and in Peru, has been ab- 
solute, the importance and grandeur of religion and superstition 
awful. The histories of Mexico and Peru are familiar to all our 
fjsaders, we find in tbem the same peculiarities that mark the 
liistory of tropical countries elsewhere. Absolute domination of 
kings, languid, slavish submission of the people, grandeur of re- 
ligious ceremonies and social rites meet ue at every step. At the 
present time there is a civilised government in Mexicp and one 
m Peru and yet why do they not flourish like the United' States 
of America ? Because the activity, the exertion which belongs 
to a temperate climate, and is the soul of modern civUlsatioo, is 
wanting in tropical Mexico and Peru. 

..»^tween 30 and 50 degrees o£ the north latitude we found the 
Americans, active, warlik^ given to riding, hunting and the most 
Ciqtive pursuits of life. Between SO and 50 degrees south latitude, 
we are surprised to find almost a reproduction of the American 
Indians. The Araconians, the stalwart Patagonians, and the 

S eople of the Qran Chaco are, like the North American Indians, 
ivid^d into tribes, warring with each other and excessively given 
to the aetive pursuite of the chase, cimtaring game with their 
tmerring and irresistible lasso. " With a bravery truly sur- 
^sit^, tk^ foi^ht and mmntained their independence against 
titoJ&tvopean oolonists with their superior weapons and modes of 
wailBwe. Though vanquished again and agmn by the superior 
avnw of tho ^^iards, ths Araeonians were never conquered, and, 
^eedt.Vron their liberty from the Bpamards by sheer bravery, 
In tba eloquent words of Captain Beid, the Buropean colonisit 
.o dates not even set his foot upon the Chaco, For a thousAiMl 
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miles up and dowo, the tvro races, European and American, iMd 
the opposite banks of the great stream (Paraguay). They gaa» 
across at each other, the one f»>m the portico of his well built 
mansion; or perhaps from the street of bts town,— *the other stand** 
tng by his humble toldo/* or mat covered tent, more probably^ 
on the back of bis half-wild horse reined up for a moment on 
some projecting promontpry that commands a view of the river. 
And thus these two races have gazed at each other for three cen- 
turies with little other interoourse passing between them than that 
of deadly hostility.” Might we not, in mmost the same language, 
describe the relative position of the Bomans and the Germans after 
the time of Caesar, substituting the Danube and tbe Rhine, for the 
Paraguay 1 Yes, because the Germans also lived a1tx>ut 50 degrees 
north latitude, and were necessarily warlike and given to hunting, 
leaving a rude sort of agriculture to their ** squaws,” and de- 
lighUng in active warlike pursuits themselves. A similarity 
in causes led to a similairity in results, and, in spite of vaist distance 
in space and time, in nationality, habits, customs and language, 
there are resemblances in the broad outlines which physical 
laws produced, and which cannot be mistaken. 

Terra del Fuego though separated from Paraguay by a narrow 
strait has natural features widely different. The whole country 
is covered with snow-covered mountains or masses of rocks, 
with deep ravines here and* there intersecting the hills ; vege- 
table and animal life is poor and feeble, and tbe cold is ex- 
cessive. Like the Esquimaux, therefore, the people of Terra del 
Fuego live in an exceedingly inclement climate, and, here again, 
many of the marked peculiarities of Esquimaux life re-appear. 
Far less sociable, ftur more repulsive tbau the Esquimaux, tbe 
Feugians have the same stunted growth, the same slow habits 
and pursuits, and live equally with them on animal food alone, and 
draw their supplies from the sea. Tbe seal, the sea-otter, fishes 
and molluscs are their food, and to catch these is their chief 
occupation. The activity and bustle of life in temperate zones 
again disappear, and, as among the Esquimaux, we find human 
life and human exertions deadened by the extreme cold and the 
inclement conditions of physical nature. Man does not lord .it 
over Nature as among the American Indians, or the Patagonians 
and Araoonians in South America ; he does not range the hills 
and vales on horse back, delighting in exertion and toil. No ; as 
in Esquimaux la&d, he seems eowed down by the iuctemeucira 
of physical nature, he quietly paddles his canoe, manages hiS 
dogs, catches ^h for his support, and seems tO' be suffered to * 
live as best he may. Feelings are deadened no less than exer- ' 
tions and t(^l ; unlike the Patagonians tbe Feugians have few impeO' 
iog social coremouies among them their imagination is dull, they 
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liave scarcely uiy notions of religion beside believing in eonjnring ; 
and even conjurors do not inspire the same reverence and f&t 
as in the tropics. The v^etable and animal life in Term del 
S^ego is feeble and almost near its eitinotioa ; — ^man, too, is 
permitted to livei, but with the minimum of all that ccmstitates 
humsm life. 

We now turn to those green tropical islands which fringe the 
entire extent of the Pacific Ocean, the Fiji Islands, Tonga dr 
Friendly Islands, Samoa or Navigator’s Islands, Tahiti or St^ety 
Islands, the Solomon and New Hebrides Island, the Harvey and 
E-ingsmill Islands, the Sandwich Islands, the Caroline Aichipeli^o^ 
and many others of smaller note. The inhabitants of all these 
islands have hot all attuned the same degree of civilisation, 
but there is yet a general resemblance in their manners and 
customs and even civilisation, which makes it possible to speak 
of them together.* Ail these islands are within the tropical 
none and possess fertile soil, and the barbarians of these islands 
are remarkably polished among all the barbarians of the world. 
They, have a regular social organisation, the Figians, specially, 
have a most elaborate code of etiquette among themselves. They 
have also political organisations and divisions of people into 
ranks, all living under aiwl respecting their chiefs. They have 
developed among themselves mild religions with beautiful legends 
like those of Greece or India. They till the soil and grow corn, 
they build good houses and villages and canoes, they manufacture 
different sorts of cloth, mats and pottery, have domestic animals, 
and display a fine artistic taste in their buildings and paintings. 
A mild climate enables them to dispense with the use of super* 
fluons clothing ; their women receive a toleiably fair treatment, 
and their domestic life is quiet and happy. Altogether, a Tongan 
Amne or plantation, or a Figian court with its elaborate code of 
etiquette and ceremonies, presents pleasing spectacles which would 
almost be mistaken for those of civilised life. And yet civilised 
they are not They possess many, but not all the physical con* 
di&ons of civilization. The sea on all sides has improved their 
art of navigation ; a fertile soil fosters agriculture, and a warm 
climate enables them to subust on its produce, and dispense with 
ihs necessity of a regnlar supply of animal food. The same 
warm climate has developed their feelings and imagination, in- 
Cteased their ceremonies and pastimes, and enabled them to 
conjure up beautiful legends and religions. Still, one essential 
condition of civilisation was wanting. A large extent land, 
which m^es an elaborate division of labour possible, was wanting 
to th^ Polynesian islands. That elaborate division of labour, 

* We speak of them sa they were by EoropeanSi 
they were visited and eivilis^ 
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therefore, and interchange between the fruits of manufacture aud 
agriculture, which stimulated early civilisation in Egypt or India* 
was impossible in Fiji or Tonga. A portion of the people couhl 
not be entirely devoted to pottery, nor another portion to clo£ 
manufacture, nor another to canoe building, nor another to the 
cultivation of letters. On the contrary, Fijian warriors build 
their own canoes and huts, and their women weave mats and 
cloths. Coextensive division of labor was possible; industries 
and maufactures, therefore, could not improve rapidly ; the use 
of alphabets, which is essentially a requirement, and an invention 
of towns, is unknown ; and the^ Polynesian islanders, therefore, 
stand before us as a singular example of an imperfect civilisation, 
such as may be achieved through favourable natural conditions, 
but without an extensive division of labour. As one surveys’ their 
state of civilisation, it seems as if they had made a fair start 
in agriculture, in manufacture, in government, in religion, and in 
social ceremonies and observances ; and there they stopped 
incapable of further improvement or progress ; for the great en- 
gine of improvement, an elaborate division of labour, was 
wanting. 

We have often tried to imagine what a fertile and tropical country 
like Bengal or Northern India, for instance, had been like, if cot into 
bits and scattered in the ocean somewhere within the tonid zone. 
The first result of such a state of things would be the impossibility 
of towns and cities. In large agricultural countries, market- 
places grow up here and there for the convenience of exchange 
TOtween the different products of different trades, industry 
and agriculture ; and when the exchange and transactions are 
very great, such places rise to tbe importance of towns. It follows, 
then, that where the whole extent of land is limited, and division 
of labour necessarily limited, the exchange business cannot be 
very great, and markets will never rise to the dignity of towns. 
When each manufactures all or nearly all the things he is in 
need of, there cannot be professional manufacturers. LttTi^^e 
manufactories cannot exist, shops, which are but seats of ex- 
change cannot be numerous, and a town, which is but another 
name for a oolleotion of shops and manufactories cannot exist. 
The first result, then, of the supposition we have made would be 
an absence of towns. 

Imagine, then, Bengal villages scattered as islands in the 
midst of an ocean, each island containing twenty, fifty, or a 
hundred viliages. We must now eliminate all that Beng^ 
villages have'’''imbibed from towns,— the use of alphabets imn 
a highly refined literature. Improved tools and weapons, and 
arts and manufacture^ the products of towns. On the other hand, 
being in the sea, the people would be expert navigators and build 
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strong canoes ; while in the absence of a centralised Govern(nent» 
the village mandahf or headmen, would rise to the d^nity of 
phiehit Thus, then, we would have a ^roup of islands, inhabited 
by a race of people living on agriculture, expert iu the use of 
canoes, conjuring up. as they still do, beautiful legends and mild 
xeligiona among themselves, observing socitd distinctions -and 
strict -and elaborate rules of etiquette, apd manufacturing some 
Tude sorts of pottery and cloth, and mats, and other articles still 
made in l^ngal villages. On the other hand, they would be 
;tnihout tlie use of a written language, without towns, without any 
SB^Iniijacttu'es exc^t of the ruder sort, and grouping themselves 
'limiod their ^o^eft, in the absence of a highly organised 
'ilovmiiment. As It is, Bengal villagers go with scanty clothing, 
4Knd 'even in that their Ideas of decency are borrowed from towns ; 
-wi^tnit that inftuenoe, it is possible the people would go in an al- 
JhMt ni^ed state. In one word, suppose a tropical civilised country 
l^aoed from the earliest times under the ]>hysical conditions of the 
Polynesian islands, and without the possibility of any elaborate 
division of labour, -and the people of that civlljsed country would, 
in every respect, resemble those islanders. Heverse the process : 
imi^ne the Polynesian islands grouped together into a large ooun- 
toy Like India or Egypt, with rivers oveiflowing and fertilizing 
their banks, and you have division of labour, towns, the civilisa- 
tion of India or Egypt. So entirely dependant is the civilisation 
uf nations on external circumstances. 

But we must hasten to the islands of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
Australia is situated between 15** and SS** south latitude, and has 
therefore a warm climate, like India, which is situated within the 
«ame degrees of the north latitude ; but unlike India, Australia 
has no large navigable rivers like the Indus or the Oanges. The 
soil is therefore not very fertile, and there are few plants yielding 
food or clothing. Unlike, therefore, what took place in India, iu 
Australia, the people have never taken to agriculture, but de> 
pend for food on any thing and every thing that comes in their 
way, marsupial quadruped^, snakes, ants, vermin, fisb, herbs, 
Jtoots and seeds. Extensive forests, such as occur in North Ame- 
rica, do not grow in Australia ; the people, too, have not the vigour 
whioh beloDgs to a temperate zone ; and iu place, therefore, of a 
race delighting in activity and hunting in prairies and forests, we 
have a miserable race of barbarians languid and yet restless, living 
cm the most precarious means of existence, always at war with 
aelgbbouring inbea, and with all the mlseiy, vice and degradation 
nf the lowest barbwism, unrelieved by any noble qualities. In- 
deedr#«tate of barbarism mmre wretched than that of the Austra- 
Uaa tribes of tbe interior, can scarcely be imagined. Without ua- 
rivers or fertile soU, which must accompany a wanadimte 
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to ouMire ear)^^ civilisatloo, without a possibility of iateropurfa 
with more civilised races, without a temperate climate which ^iur 
epires vigour and activity into nations,, the Australians have live^^ 
■under nearly all the accumulating circumstances unfavorable to 
civilisation. They are divided into small tribes, always at wax. 
with each other, and bloodshed and cruelty aud stealing of ytaxaeta. 
are frequent occurrence^ of Australian life. In other respects, they' 
are .inactive and languid, make their women work hard for them,, 
and then treat them most mercilessly, and often spear them to 
death without any more eompunotion than is felt after destro^yjmg 
a prop^ty of some value. Stealing Women is an act, .of pwit, 
aud often the same woman is stolen sever^ titties mid far 

and farther from her first hornet, each time only to* serve a more 
less brutal and merciless husband and master. They live,. 
marked before, on any thing that comes in their way, and 
their women work to bring them food, and when food is so obtaipt^ 
ed, the Austmlian husband will gorge himself perhaps throwing 
a bone at bis hungry and starving wives if he is in good humour. 
When, it is added, that tribes often rove from place to place, and 
that perpetual war and insecurity of life and property prevail in 
the country, some idea ma^ be formed of the dismal wretchedness 
<>£ Australian life and civilisation. The people either go perfectly 
naked, o-r with some sort of mat or clothing wrapped round them 
as an ornament or shelter from inclement weather, but without 
any idea of decency whatever. The religion of the Australians resem- 
bles the state of their civilisation and life, and consists in a be- 
lief in a vast number of malicious beings swarming the earth and 
the skies, and intent on doing mischief to man. 

We pass over to other islands, which, like the Polynesian islands 
possess to a greater or smaller extent, the facility of communication 
and interchange of commodities by set^ a facility denied to the 
Australians whose country is one vast island separated from others 
and without creeks or gulfs or an indented coast. Unlike the Aus- 
tralians, therefore, most islanders like the Fijians and Tongans in 
Polynesia, navigate the seas and build good seagoing canoes. 
The great advantanges of a favorable configuration of land aud na- 
vigable sea coast are nowhere better illustrated tlian by the differ- 
ence between the civilisation of smaller groups of islands, either 
in Polynesia or the Asiatic archipelagoes, and the civilisation 
Australia, which is one vast island without any possibility of pro- 
fitable navigation. The New Zealanders are far more civilised 
than the Australians, and grow corn and build very tasteful huta 
and buildings, while the Dyaks of Borneo may almost be calliSd 
a polished race. Their polish, however, has to a certain eX' 
tent been borrowed from the civilised Hindus, m is proved by a 
' reaembiauce in many of their rites and ceremoninea, SiiU|gene^ 
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idly, we find ia the group df smaller idands in thO Eastern liemis- 
pbere, the same poliira and refinement among races, whom we 
Wiast stUl call barbarians, as we observed among the barbarians of 
Polynesia. A similarity in causes has resulted in a similarUy in 
ixpaequenoes. 

Nearly the entire continent of Africa has a tropical climate, and 
tliroaghciiit diis vast extent of land, we detect the influence of such 
climate on institutions and manners. Nowhere do we find that 


activity, that delight in exertion, which characterises the North 
American Indians ; nowhere do we find the freedom of their insti* 
tutions, the respect and deference to the rights of each individual 
coan. On the cootraty, wherever the barbarian races of Africa 
have organised a Kingly form of government, there, sure enough, 
are the people enslaved and the monarcfas supreme. Within the 
tdrotimscribed limit of their territories the African kings ape the 
worst vices of the most powerful of oriental despots,— the 
Oaliphs of Bagdad, or the Sultans of Samarkand. To massacre 
their queens on the slightest provocation ; to kill their subjects 
fsr the breach of the most frivolous customs ; to reign with a 
rod of iron over davish and trembling peoples are phenomena 
fiMHraently witnessed in the courts of the barbarian kings of 
Amca. Human life, except of the king, is of no value, a rifle 

5 resented to a King of Waganda was loaded and let off by or- 
sr of the King for mere trial, and there was no more concern 


expressed about the death of the man who was made the target 
than if he was a sparrow. The same monarch had a whip for 
lashing his wives, and often caused them to be killed on the 
dightest provocation. In Dahome the coronation of kings is 
cembrated by human sacrifices, and the people ran away and 
hide themselves when they see the very water-oarriers of the King, 
fas' if ever one of the water pots should happen to be broken, 
Ihe nearest man would be sold into slavery with wife and children 
on the pretext of having frightened the wat^-carrier. It is need- 
less to multiply instances, but nowhere are the terrors of abso- 
Inte monarchy severer than in Central Africa, in the regions near 
l3te Equator. 

We find ihe same excess of slavish veneration with regard to 
lUUgkm. Whether it assumes the form of idolatry or of mere forms 
emd ceremdnifs and fear of prophets and projphetesses, religion 
in AfHea has' « more imposing aspect, and rntmires far greater 
flHMd than in temperate and cold climates. In one instance, 
A^ca developed a civilisation of her own, and the civilisation 
e^Egypt end stamped with the same characteristic featnres as the 
of other parts of AfVica, vis., want of vigour and exer- 
‘Eon pecpte, want of national freedom, absolute monarchy 
worst waiutes, the overwhelming influence and power of 
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religiou and religious dasses. The pyramids of are an 

awful mouumeDt of the absolute power of kings over dumb mllK^ 
ons^ such as has been reproduced nowhere else on the face ^ 
the earth. 

Thus we hare passed in brief review the customs and religioM 
and states of society of some of the best known babarian raeea 
in America, Africa^ and the Pacific Islands^ We have not stopped to 
examine the civilisation of each articular race, nor conld we, if 
we had done so, have explained all their institutions and etis^' 
toms. Our knowledge of physical influences on the human 
mind and human civilisation is yet too limited and uncertain, 
while we do not by any means know the antecedents of each paiv 
ticular race. From both these causes, we are *nnable to deduce 
the customs and manners of each particular race from 
physical laws and influences. And yet, taking a general view 
barbarian life, we have been struck with the uniformity which 
has everywhere presented itself in the operation of extet'^^ 
nal influences. Everywhere, in extreme cold regions, we have 
witnessed a stunted development of the feelings as well a» 
of the will, the former leading to absence of well-dveloped 
religious or ceremonious customs, and the latter to absence 
of exertion and toil. Everywhere in temperate zones we 
have seen a high development of the will, i.e., of exertions and 
toil, and a tolerable development of feelings. And lastly, in the torrid 
zone, feelings and imagination run to excesses, and religion and 
social ceremonies, therefore, acquire abnormal developments, while 
exertion gives place to langour and lassitude, and nations are 
slaves of religion or loyalty. We shall expect to find in the 
annals of civilised life these same results following from similar 
causes. 

Turning from the history of barbarian life to that of the first 
rise of civilisatioD among mankind, we shall find that agriculture 
was the first and most important civilising agent, and fertility of sott 
is therefore the physical cause which had the earliest and most 
extensive influence on the progress and destiny of man. Agii^ 
culture in its rude forms is known to many barbarian races ; to 
the American Indians, for instance, or to the ancient Germane 
whose principal occupation, however, was hunting. Saeh being 
the case, it is natural to suppose that where we land is fee# 
tile, and bounteously repays the toil of man, recourse would 
be more and more had to agriculture, and less and less to huntira 
which brings comparatively poor results, llie most careless ara 
rude sort of eultivation, such as is alone known to barbarian roc&fy 
would afford richer results than hunting in the plains inuundated 
by the Ganges or the Nile, and poorer results in the witdb of 
ancient Germany or modern Australia ; and it is natural to supN 
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pose tbai the barbarians by ibe Ganges and the Kilewonld 
eooner exchange banting for i^iculture than the barbariaae 
ef Qerxnany or Australia. 

Thus, then, it was in the most fertile soils that agrieulture ^pre^ 
vailed most extensively. There is one main difference between 
agricultare and bunting ; the latter oau at n^t supply the hunter 
find his family with snfficient food, and evejautis- is often denied } 
the former iuereases the stock many times in fertile soils, and- 
thus supplies the agriculturist with a larger quantity of food than 
he can require for himself and his family. The food of the whole 
tribe, or nation, is easily produced by a portion of the tribe, and 
the remaining portion therefore hud time to devote themselves 
pxclurively to ot^r occupations, to hut-building which rises to 
mrchiteeture, to making pots and utensils which slowly devolopcs 
into arts and sculpture, or even to singing and thinking which 
slowly improve into literature and sciences 

iiere, then, is the great superiority, of agrienllure over hunting 
ps a civiliziug agent. Agriculture a&>rds facilities for that great 
agent of human progress, viz., division of labour. Among hun- 
ting races, each man must himt to provide himself and 
.family with food ; his friends have nothing to spare for him, 
even in return for superior arrows which be can manufacture, or 
finer huts which he can build. True, we find among hunting 
races professional men as arrow makers, medicine men, &[irds, &c., 
but how few their number I The mass of the people must ne- 
,ees8arily devote themselves to hunting, a few only can be spared 
at the expense of the nation to keep up a rude legeadai^ litera- 
ture, or manufacture some rude articles. That great division of 
labour which is possible in agricultural countries, and which sets 
apart almost half the population to cultivate arts, manufactures and 
literature is impossible among nations who live by hunting. Among 
such tribes, on the contrary, each warrior is often found to build his 
own but, make his own canoe, manufacture bis own Boumerang 
or M erai or Tomahawk, as well as to hunt and fish for the support 
^of himself and liis family. 

There is yet another means by whioh i^culture helps divi- 
of .labor. Tribes which Ji^e by hunting require large for- 
apd -wilds for the ' support of a few families. Every small < 
Vlfi a ^ '-must neeessarily be surrounded by extensive wilds, or thp 
sujqdy of game will soon be exhausted, and every small tribe has' 
Odensive territories assigned to it. Not so wkb agricultural 
itribesi, With them the supply of a smare mile will feed the 
j^bitanlp of an extensive village \ and as the population of 
jjvery ooij^try'is determined by its food-supply, amricultural cdun-' 
IlieS ioemaso in population, and are studded with villagqq 
alBoost side by side ; while each village .iqnoug himtmg 
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tribes is necessarily isolated from the rest. Thus, villages in 
agricultural countries, help villages, the manufactures of one vil- 
lage are exchanged witii those of another, and the vast increase of 
population foster a proportionate increase in division of labor* 

It is scarcely necessar}^ to show how division of labor serves 
tho cause of civilisation^ The hunter who makes his hut, 
and bis boat, and his arrows scarcely ever improves as a 
manufacturer, while hi» wife still sticks to the rude sort of 
cultivation, or pottery, which falls to her share. But potters 
who devote their whole lifetime to their profession only pur- 
suing tho vocation from generation to generation will, wo 
shall not say, necessarily improve ( for the stationary state, and not 
improvement is the normal state of society ), but will have a much 
better chance of improving and perfecting their art, and advan- 
cing with each period of advancement and expansion of the human 
mind. Fishermen, too, who devote their lifetime to boat-making 
and rowing, will have in the same way a greater chance to im- 
prove' boat-making and the art of navigation generally. As this 
art improves, the most distant parts of the countries- are con- 
nected with each other, distant places exchange their commodities, 
and a further means is iifff)rded for the development of division of 
labor. Thus, every art is improved and perfected till it becomes 
impossible for the members of one profession to do the work of 
another without a long initiation. Maikets for the exchange of 
connnodities multiply and increase in importance till they rise 
to the dignity of towns, means for the exchange of commodities 
gradually assume the shape of coinage, while the various indus-' 
tries and exigencies of society require and cause an improvement 
in the system of government of laws and of administiation. 

All this is not achieved in a day. We must distinctly bear m 
mind that the normal state of society is stationary, it is only 
in perioJs of revolution in thought, and under strong impulses 
and vigorous causes that progress is possible. But when such 

{ )priods come, ‘the countries, where division of labor is possible 
lave a greater chance of improvement than others where that 
institution is not possible in any marked degree. Other things 
Being equal, therefore, those nations among whom agriculture has 
freed a large portion of the people from the task of producing 
food will sooner improve the arts and conveniences of life- 

The most ingenious portion of the people so freed will devotei 
themselves tq^enquiries into the operations of nature, which so ^ 
greatly strike \he imagination of all nations, barbarous as wellT 
as civilised. Where there is plenty of time, where such enquiries 
occupy the lifetime of individuals, and are carried on from genera- 
tion to generation, there is greater chance of success, other things 
being equal, than where tiiere is no time, and every member of 
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society is necessarily a warrior, a hunter, a fisherman, and a 
thinker. Agricultural nations must, therefore, obtain tue first 
faint glimpses of knowledge into the operations of nature, of 
science, of learning, of civilization. 

^ It is thus, w© believe, that fertility of soil develops agricul- 
ture by bounteously repaying the toil of man ; that agriculture 
develops division of labor by freeing a* Targe portion of the po- 

I >ulatioa from the task of producing food, and that division of 
abor improves every department of industry and develops civili- 
’ station. 

^ We next turn to climatic influences which had almost an 
equal share in deteimining the early progiess of man. Men in 
cold climates are often found possessed of a dullness of perception 
as well as of sensibilities, of the intellect as well as of feelings 
which even the degenerate Greeks of the time of the Crusaders so 
often remarked and ridiculed in the Frank knights, which the 
French still ridicule in the Germans, and the Germans ridicule 
in the Muscovite. But we pass by this fact, partly because we do 
not know how far a warm climate is the direct cause of acuteness 
of perception, and secondly, what share this acuteness had in se- 
curing for man an early civilization. A greater advance in the 
physical sciences will propably throw more light on the influence 
of heat on the human mind ; as yet we know but little on the 
subject. The climatic influence that we shall refer to is of a 
more definite and indisputable nature, and of a negative rather 
than of a positive character. We have no precise knowledge as 
to the extent in which a warm climate helps civilisation, but we 
distinctly see how, and to what extent a cold climate retards ci- 
vilisation. For men in cold climates must needs consume ani- 
.^mal food, highly carbonaoious food to keep off the cold, and the 
hunting life, therefore, is prolonged with them, although the land 
may be ever so fertile. The wilds of North America, for ins- 
tence, watered by the Mississipi and her numerous tributaries 
rontained very fertile lands, and were overgrown with intermin- 
able forests, but man naturally turned to animal food as more 
congenial in that cold climatei and bestowed little attention to the 
production of vegetable food, and fertility of soil was given to 
to him in Vain. Hunting was the duty, the pastime, the glory of 
fho North American Indians ; life afforded no nobler occupation 
to him ^ hope itself could paint for him no happier scenes in the 
^ture world than happy hunting grounds and forests stocked with 
A narrow line separated the civilized Mexicans from the 
North American Indians ; the land in the one country was 
as fertile as in the other ; yet civilization could never tra- 
V^myond that narrow line, because the Indians living in a cold 
must needs have animal food, must necessarHy pursuo 
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the life of hunters ; and neither agriculture nor the divisioit of 
labor was possible. For the early development of agricultute, 
therefore, is required not only fertility of soil to induce 
to sow and to reap, but also a warm climate to enable hint" 
to live almost entirely on the products of agriculture. 

There is yet a third necessary condition to early civilization^ 
the position and extent of a country. It is well known that. ^ 
country with an extensive sea-coast, with fine harbours and con^ 
tiguous islands progresses early in navigation, and therefore in 
division of labor. Navigable rivers serve the same purpose ; 
but what is yet more important is that the country should be of 
a fairly large extent in order to make such divisiop possible. For 
in vain will fertility of the soil and warmth of climate be bes** 
towed in places which are too narrow and limited in area to render 
division of labor possible in any extensive scale. That inter- 
change between the fruits of rural industry and those of town 
industry, or between the industries of numerous and distant vil- 
lages connected togetlier by long roads or rivers is impossible in 
IE mall islands, in which all the people are necessarily grouped to- 
gether within a limited area, and necessarily follow almost the same 
profession, and diversity in industries, or division of labor is im-^ 
practicable. That brotherly help, too, that mutual assistance ren-' 
dered by nations to one another, which is one of the most effica* 
Clous causes of civilization, is denied to isolated islands. The 
entire extent of the Pacific Ocean, as we have seen l)efore, is fring- 
ed with groups of islands, mostly situated in the torrid zone and 
covered with green velvet verdure, but division of labor was 
found impossible in any extensive scale iu places so limited in 
area, and man has never progressed beyond a certain very low 
limit in the scale of civilization. 

Thus wo have seen that the first great agent of human civili- 
zation is Division of Labor ; and the primary natural causes neces- 
sary for the due development of such division are fertility 
of soil, warmth of climate and favorable position and extent of land* 
It is where theso natural conditions are combined and found to 
exist in a marked degree that we must expect to find the first and 
ecitliest homes of human civilization. 

Aiid such has been the early history of the world. It was in 
extensive tropical countries, where large rivers not only facilitate 
navigation and division of labor, but annually inundate the 
surrounding land, and leave a deposit of the most fertile alluvikl 
clay, Whbro the heat co-operating with excess of moisture mak^, 
the liahd superabundantly fertile, that man learnt his earli^t . 
lessons in civilization. It was on the banks of the Indus 
the Ganges, the Hoangho and the Yangtsekiang, the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, and in the valley of tho Nile that civUizatioa in 
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the sewse in which w-e underhand the term, first began. History 
or tradition narrates how the civilization of Assyria and Egypt 
travelled to Persia on the one side, and to Asia Minor, Greece^ 
and Rome on the other, but in the four places indicated above, 
in China; India, Assyria and Egypt, civilization arose from internal 
causes, and was not borrowed from foreign nations. Rivers as 
large as the Ganges or the Nile water the wilds of Siberia, a 
warmer sun shines on the extensive deserts of Sahara or Arabia, 
but it was only where all the necessary conditions were found 
combined that early civilisation found a resting place and a natural 
home. 

Gra^lually the light radiated, but only to countries fitted for its 
recejption, countries which shared the same advantages 

(fertile soil, warm climate, and favorable position and extent^, 
thoCigh not to the same extent as India, China, Egypt or Assyria, 
Persia, Asia Minor, Greece, Rome, gradually rose into life and 
consciousness, as it were, under the genial influence ; while 
countries, where the natural conditions were unfavorable, were 
passed over. So completely was early civilization dependant on 
natural causes, that Cabul, situated l>etween India and Persia, and 
Arabia bounded on three sides by Persia, Assyria and Egypt 
failed to catch the light which radiated even to the distant soil of 
Italy, and was reflected to the far off shares of Southern France 
■'and Eastern Spain. 

Indeed, to be convinced, that easily civilisation depended entirely 
on natural influences, we have only to spread the chart of the 
world before us. In Asia, all the ferule and well watered countries 
within the tropics, and even within ten or twelve degrees from 
the north tropical line were early civilised. Europe is removed 
from the tropics and was late in acquiring civilization, and yet 
oven in Europe the southernmost countries on the shores of the 
Mediterranean were early civilized. Then came the turn of the 
western shores and islands winch are warmer than places in the 
interior in the same latitude, and the cold forests of Germany and 
Russia were the last in acquiring civilisation. In Africa, which lies 
entirely in the tropics or within 15 degrees of the tropical limits, 
the only well watered and fertile portion, the banks of the Nile 
: were early civilized, while in that vast peninsula, or island, stretches 
from the northern icy ocean almost to the southern Mexico, Gen* 
tral America and Peru the only regions which acquired early 
civilization are in the tropics. Few countries, blessed with a 
.warm, climate and fertile soil, failed to acquire an early civilisation, 
toiile there is not one single instance of a cold or a barren country 
ficquiriDg or even borrowing that civilisation which so early 
- diffu^d its light on all favored regions. 

Still further ovideuco is avaiiable to prove this uniformity^ this 
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rigorous regularity in the operation of bistorioal laws. Long aftear 
the times of which we are speaking, the Arabs who couquered 
Persia, Assyria, Egypt aud Spain, revived the ancient civilization 
in these countries to a remarkable extent, but Arabia herself failed 
to catch this light, because the natural conditions in Arabia were 
unfavorable to its reception ; and Abdarrahman in Spain, and 
Uaroun Arrashid in Bagdad were contemporaneous with the 
grossest ignorance, and "deadly feuds and uncivilized life among the 
IV^douius of Arabia, the home of the conquerors. Similarly 
'J'arter races conquered India and China, aud revived in those 
countries the light of civilisation ; but so unfavorable were the 
natural conditions in Tartary itself, that the light could never 
penetrate beyond the Himalayas or llie western boundary of China, 
or lighten the gloom of semi-barbarism in which the Scythians have 
always lived from ancient times. Philology tells us that in remote 
age the same Aryan nation migrated somewhere from Central 
Asia, and conquered and peopled India, Persia, and nearly the whole 
of Europe. The nation was the same, the . genius, the bent, the 
powers of the people the same, the virtues and the defects of the 
Aryan conquerors were the same, but how different the results 
achieved by them in different countries ! In the warm and fertile 
plains of India they acquired the highest form of civilization that 
was anywhere seen before the rise of the Greeks, while in the 
vast forests of Germany they remained sunk in almost primeval 
barbarism till almost modern times. But we must return to our 
main story of the first spread of civilization in ancient times. 

Time rolled on, aud the light which had spread from India and 
Egypt and Assyria to Greece and Rome spread further. The con- 
quests of Rome were the conquests of civilization. The light 
radiated again from the banks of the Tiber as it bad done ere, 
while from those of the Nile and the Ganges, but again, only to 
countries fitted for its reception, vtz., to countries which shared the 
same advantages, though not to the same extent as Italy itself. 
Spain, Gaul and South Britain were warmed into life by tfaa 
general influence, while countries, where the natural conditions 
were unfavorable, were again passed over ! The cold forests of an- 
cient Germany (much colder than South Britain, though in tho 
same latitude) were impervious alike to the conquests and civili- 
zation of Rome, and the bleak hills and lakes of Scotland remained 
shrouded in primeval mists, not because Roman forces quailed before 
those northern barbarians, but because Roman civilization could 
not find it) so cold a climate a resting place and a home. The singu- 
lar uniformity in the operation of historical laws strikes us again* 
And now was seen one of the most astounding phenomenon that 
the history of man can present us with. Q'he nations of the tem- 
perate zone who liad come in contact with tro]>icai civilisation and 
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had adopted it, were found to possess a quality which the tropical 
nations did not potawss, via., a greater vigour and force of the 
will, a higher development of energies ana strength. With these 
qualifioatioos they improved the lessons which they had learnt 
' from the tropics ; they made up for want of fertile soil by stren- 
uous exertions and feats of industry, and the consequence is, that 
in the present day the temperate zone has (|eveloped a higher and 
etnrdier civilization than was ever known in the tropics. And 
now the light once more radiates from Western Europe ail over 
the world, l>ut only to countries placed in similar favorable cir- 
cumstances, viz., tolerably fertile soil and a temperate climate. The 
temperate Unitec^ States are preferred to the tropical Mexico, Peru, 
and Central America. The south of Australia is preferred to north, 
while the icy Siberia or North America are impervious to the 
light of European civilisation which spreads only to temperate 
climates. Asia has no temperate climate. The configuration of 
thh Continent is such, that as soon as we pass the tropical climate, 
we come to the cold. The regions to the North of Himalayas 
are high and cold. Tartary is cold ; and as soon as we pass the 
(deserts of Kobi, in Central Asia, we come to the icy Siberia. Africa, 
too, has scarcely any temperate climate, and so bntirely dependant 
Is history on the operation of natural laws, that Asia and Africa 
have failed to catch the advanced civilization of the present day, 
which has spread to the distant shores of Australia and America. 

Thus a superior energy and more vigorous efforts, in every 
department of human thought and action, in politics, in scientific 
discoveries, in the practical arts of life, in navigation and commerce, 
in the arts of war, as well as of peace, mark the modern civilization 
of the temperate zone,— a civilisation which is nowhere reproduced 
in tropical regions, because the energy, the capability of action is 
wanting. 

The sympathy, help, example and influence of the rest of 
Europe have in vain been lavished on Greece and Spain ; and 
Italy, too, though she has fared better than these countries (because 
Situated in a more northern latitude) has not regained her former 
importance, nor will ever equal England or France or Germany 
in power or greatness, because the energy which belongs to a cold 
dlimate is wanting. In Asia the Japanese alone enjoy a tolerably 
lemperate climate, and without a past, without an ancient civili- 
zation, they are the foremost of Asiatic nations in progress and 
(dvilization. 

^huB we have traced the operation of the prominent physical 
faws which have influenced the progress of civilization in ancient 
M well as in modem times, in tropical and temperate zones, 
j^d^ if wo pursued the subject further, we would find that the two 
m^zations which we now soe side by side are still governed by 
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the same physical laws which marked their Jirst commeaceme&t» 
ta the social life and manners no less than in the literature uid 
religion of civilized nations of the tropics, we would note the sani^i 
ardent imagination, the same development of feelings and emotiooig 
the same keen susceptibility to pleasures and pains which' 
mark the tropics. There affection grows to feminine weakness, love, 
to an aj^tite and veAeration^to a superstition. The great reli* 
gions ox the world, Hinduism, Buddhism, Mahomedanisra and 
Christianity have originated in warm climates, while even iu 
Europe religion and religious rites (as well as poetry, .sculpture, 
painting, and all other efforts of the imagination and emotions) as< 
sume their grandest forms in the south. Qrief is intenser and 
more demonstrative, the thirst for pleaeure is keener, polygamy with 
all its inconveniences still lingers in the tropics, while restraintli 
in the social intercourse between the sexes are judged more nece^ 
sary in the tropics than in the temperate zone, and more necessacy 
in the Southern countries even iu Europe than iu the Northern. Oh 
the other hand, we would not note in the civilization of the tenoper- 
ate zone the same vigour and energy, the same power of the will 
and of action that marked its commencement. The same lawp 
govern and shape the destiny of man in barbarous and in civili^d 
societies, and mould the tropical civilization as well as that of the 
temperate zone ; and even in the midst of the tumult of civilised 
life and the clash of civilised wars and deplomacies and national 
endeavours, the silent operation of those laws is as uniform and 
uninterrupted as it was in simpler and more archaic forms of 
society. We have seeu that in obedience to these eternal law^' 
civilization, in the sense in which we understand the term, fijr^ 
dawned on the banks of the Ganges and the Indus, the Hoanghb. 
and the Nile ; that it was under their operation that it spread tb 
certain countries, and not to others from these four earliest favored 
spots ; and lastly, that under their influence It has, in the present 
day, received in the temperate zone a development, beyond ev;^ 
the conception of the imaginative tropical nations, — beyond eVb® 
the dreams of the Arabian Nights ! 

R. 0. Dutt. 



A^t. X— a resume of the various theories RE8* 

PECTINQ THE MAINTENANCE OF THE SUN« LIGHT 

AND BEAT. 

1r\OOTOR SIEMENS bas just promulgated, before theMarch meet* 
jJ ing of the Royal Society, a new theory regarding themainten*^ 

, ance of the suu*s light and heat^ which is certain, to modify, if it does 
not entirely revolutionize, modern scientific doctrine upon this 
subject. The quantity of heat, which is annually radiated into 
space from our luhainary is great almost beyond belief, so that any 
hypothesis with respect to its source, must appear equally wild 
ana chimerical. Still whatever be the ultimate fate of this new 
theory, it will ever be looked upon as one of the noblest specula- 
tions of modern times, and as such well deserving of public atteu* 
tion. 

Before discussing Siemens^ view, it may be well to glance briefly 
at the present state of speculation upon the subject. The quan- 
tity of heat, which is annually received by the earth from the 
sun, has been pretty accurately measured by Sir John Herschel, 
wjio, after a series of experiments upon a tropical sun at the Cape 
of Good Hope, was led to conclude, that the sun’s direct heating 
effect at the sea level, is competent to produce the liquefaction of 
about half an inch of ice per hour. By a simple process in multi- 
plication, the total quantity of heat received by the earth in a 
year, may readily be determined, and is found *to be equivalent to 
a quantity sufficient to melt a layer of ice about 120 feet in thicks 
ness. But the earth receives only an inflnitesimally small 
portion of the total radiation. If the sun radiates its beat in all ^ 
directions (and there is no reason for believing otherwise), then 
our earth only receives the two thousand three hundred millionth 
part of the heat thus emitted, since its surface only occupies this 
portion of the whole area of a hollow sphere which, with a radius 
eqtml to the earth’s mean distance, may be conceived to encircle 
Our great luminary as centre. Taking this, then, into considera- 
tion, the total quantity of heat annually radiated by the suu into 
Space, bas been calculated to be equivalent to that which would 
be generated by the combustion of a layer of coal about 20 miles 
in utickness entirely surrounding its orbit” ; or to bring this cal- 
culation more within the range of possible conception, is such as 
wAuld be maintained for about a day and a half by tlie combus- 
tion of H globe of coal about the size of the earth. If, then, the 
i^culation of a year’s expenditure of solar energy almost sui^iasses 
limits of human conception, how are we to realize in thought 
enormous quantity which has been generated nnd ezpenaed 
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for ages, and yet riotwithstanding this enormous generation and 
expenditure, there are no signs eitlier of diminution or exhaus- 
tion. To all appearance the source of the supply is seemingly in- 
exhaustible. The mode in which this waste of solar energy is 
made good, therefore, becomes a question of extreme, of surpassing 
interest. 

There are some who imagine, that the whole difficulty is solved^ 
by asserting that the sun was originally created '' hot. No 
scientific mind, however, can or will repose upon such an. asser- 
tion. Examine the shingle which is thrown up in such large quan- 
tities upon the banks of some rapidly flowing river. The mind 
at once acknowledges that the pebbles, which are so numerously 
strewn about, must have been worn into tlieir present smooth 
and rounded shape by some physical cause competent to produce 
the effect. So is it with the maintenance of the sun’s light and 
heat. There must be some physical cause, which will account in 
a rational manner for the enormous expenditure of force, which is 
annually taking place in our great luminary. Think not, then, 
that the sun was originally endowed with a surplus of light and 
heat which, (in virtue of the law of exchanges,) it is gradually ex- 
pending. At its present rate of emission, it would long ere now 
have become cool, and this earth of ours, so far as the sun is con- 
cerned, would have been left to swing in an eternity of darkness. 

The ordinary chemical hypothesis must likewise be rejected, on 
account of its inadequacy to account for the sun’s continued and 
undiminished energetic splendour. Tliis hypothesis .has been ably 
controverted by Sir William Thomson in an article read before the, 
Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1854, in which he argues, that 
simple combustion, however intense, however great, is altogether 
unable to maintain, except for a few minutes, the enormous genera- 
tion of heat which is being so copiously radiated into space. “If 
the products of combustion were gaseous, they would, in rising, 
check the necessary supplies of fresh air ; if they were solid and 
liquid, they would interfere with the supply of elements from 
below, lu either, or in both ways, the Are would be choked, and 
I think it may be safely affirmed that no such fire could keep 
a light for more than a few minutes by any conceivable adapta- 
tion of air or of fuel.” Another form of the chemical theory of 
the sun’s light and heat, is that possibly, like gunpowder or gun- 
cotton, it may contain within itself ail the elements necessary for 
its complete combustion. Tills is a conceivable enough hypothe- 
sis, but unfortunately for its teuability, our great luminary, not^ 
withstanding Its size, would soon, comparatively speaking, dis- 
appear, ^nd “ like an unsubstantial pageant faded, leave not a. 
rack behind.” Sir Wiiliani Thomson has made the following, 
wonderful calculation with respect to the sun’s period of existence, 
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if ia a state of oombustion. Takiug the highest thermal equival- 
ent of burning matter, be has found that at least a layer of tiie 
eun*6 orbit, about 66 miles thick, would require to be consumed 
in a year, in order to maintain the enormous expenditure of solar 
energy which is annually taking place at its surface. At this 
rate of combustion/’ he says, the sun would burn away in 8,000 
vears, and if it has been burning at the same rate in past times, 
It must have been of double diameter, of quadruple heating power, 
and of eight-fold mass only 8,000 years ago.” Clearly, then, ordi- 
nary chemical action is altogether inadequate to account for the 
etfect produced. 

The theory which has received the largest sliare of serious atten- 
tion among physicists, up to the present time, is the meteoiic 
theory, first advocated by Meyer, and afterwards ably woiked out 
by Thomson, who, however, it must be mentioned, subsequently 
found it necessaiy to slightly modify his views upon this subject. 
Now whateva: be the ultimate fate of this theory, there can be no 
doubt, at least, as to the adequacy of the cause to produce the 
effect, provided that a sufficient quantity of meieois be conceded. 
The production of beat by mechanical means is a doctrine, which 
has lately, (owing mainly to the laboiious expeiiments of Joule,) 
become a universally accepted truth. Tliis conversion of force into 
heat may be observed in most of the operations winch aie daily 
taking place around us. Watch, for example, a blacksmith, as he 
swings his heavy sledge hammer on high to bring it down with 
niighty force upon the metal which rings aloud with the shock. 
The energy of the blow after the descending hammer is ariested 
by the piece of metal, is appaiently destroyed. Before, howevei, 
pronouncing upon this seeming destruction of force, ask him if the 
metal upon which lie is working, is not greatly heated by the suc- 
cessive blows of his hammer. Possibly in answer, he may tell you 
of the many burns which he received from this cause in the days 
of his inexperience. But the development of heat by the destruc- 
tion of mecbanical force, may be witnessed in a still more striking 
manner, and upon a much grander scale, by watching the approach 
of a railway-train towards its destination. Possibly half an hour 
tiefore, it was flying along at the rate of 50 or 60 miles an hour. 
Now» before it can be brought to a standstill, the whole of the 
ihoving force which it then possessed, must be converted into heat. 
Indeed, the sparks which may be seen in a dark evening issuing 
^om the brake-wheels of the engine, are but the visible mani- 
mstatiiim of this conversion. Now, the relation between heat and 
mec^meal force ia not a hap-hazard relation. It is fixed and 
invariable, and the law of their exact equivalence, which was 
diter mined by Joule, may he thus briefly stated. — ** Heat and 
^WC&bnical energy are mutually convertible ; and heat requires 
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for its prodiiGtion^ aud produces by its disappearance mechanijcal 
energy in tlie ratio of 772 foot pounds for every thermal unit ; 
or if the degrees be centigrade 1,390 foot pounds for every ther*- 
mal unit.’’ It is now easy to calculate the exact equivalent of 
heat, which would be developed by the destruction of the energy 
of any moving body, provided its weight and its velocity be 
given. Indeed^ the calculation with these data, is one of the 
simplest problems in mechanics. Now the velocity which the 
sun’s attractive power could develope in any meteoric masses, 
which may happen to be revolving elliptically round its orbit, 
cannot bo less than 300 miles per hour. Only think of the 
enormous quantity of heat which would he generated by the crash 
of a body moving with such a velocity. Why the heat produced 
by the collision, would he sufficient to melt and dissipate in one 
moment, its whole mass, even should it happen to be incombus- 
tible. In this way, then, a temperature could easily be main- 
tained at the sun’s surface, which would account in a rational 
manner, at least, for the seemingly inexhaustible source of ite 
enormous annual heat expenditure. Hence, then^ the cause is 
quite adequate to produce the effect. The question, however, 
arises, is the <)upply of meteors and meteoric stones sufficient 
to maintain the continual fiery downpour upon its burning 
surface. If on a clear starry night, you watch the heavens, your 
patience will soon be rewarded by the appearance of a shooting 
star which suddenly attracts your attention, and as s^iddenly dis- 
appears. Now these shooting stars are believed to be planetary 
bodies revolving elliptically round the sun, but being disturbed 
by the earth’s attractive power, they are drawn slightly out of 
their course, and are rendered white-hot in passing through a 
portion of our atmosphere. The number of meteors, however, 
which shed a momentary gleam upon this earth, give one only 
a faint idea of the millions of millions of them which are cir- 
culating round the suii, and which must be coutinuaily sucked into 
its centre by the force of gravity. This rain-cloud of meteoric mat- 
ter as it 3bncentrates towards its centre of attraction, must ere long 
acquire a density sufficient for visibility. Such is supposed to bo 
the origin of the Zodiacal light which encircles the sun like a 
vast zone of lenticular form. If, theu, the sun’s heat is maintaiu’* 
ed in this way by the continual downpour of meteors, so enor- 
mous is the supply, that it is not likely that there will be any 
appreciable diminution in its intensity for i^ous of ages, and 
possibly lopg before the period of eternal darkness, predict^ 
by this theory sets in, our earth may have followed its smaller 
planetary brethren to its fiery end. By means of this theory, 
we arc th\is able to unveil the mysteries of the future. So also 
are wo able to peer l>ack into the secrets of the past, when the 
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sun wa^ young and the earth was without form or .void. Then 
the whole of space was filled with nebulous matter floating 
about in a state of great tenuity. Out of the condensation of this 
nebulous matter, according to Laplace, the whole of the solar system 
has been evolved. Now these primeval particles of matter in 
coming together, must have generated heat in proportion to their 
distance and their gravitating force. The 'earth and the planets 
like the sun, therefore, must at one time have been glowing 
masses of burning matter. Indeed, the internal heat of our eartli 
still testifies to its possible origin. In all probability, our great 
luminary may have a similar fate. Just as the greater portion 
of the heal which our earth once possessed, has been gradually 
dissipated into space, so too its heat may in the distant future 
l>ecome exhausted and extinct. The period at which this may 
take place, however, is so far distant, as to be beyond the 
limits of all human conception. Even without taking into account 
the heat generated by the continual downpour of^ meteors upon 
the sun's surface, its simple condensation to the mean density 
which the earth now possesses, would produce a quantity of heat 
sufficient to last, according to Helmholtz, for more than 17 millions 
of years at the present rate of emission. The earth is therefore 
good for us and for millions of generations after us, so that the 
prediction with respect to the final extinction of the solar system 
need give us no great cause for alarm. Such, then, is a brief 
sketch of the dynamical theory of the sun. 

Dr. Siemens has concentrated his attention, not so much upon 
the amount of heat which is received by the earth and the planets 
as upon the enormous quantity of solar energy which is apparent- 
ly so lavishly radiated into space. The earth, we have already 
pointed out, only receives an infinitesimally small portion of 
the sun’s total radiation. Indeed, it has been calculated that it 
only receives the 2,300 millionth part of it. Now, supposing 
that each of the other planets receives on an average the same 
amount of heat as the earth does, the total quantity^ thus ac- 
counted for, would fall more than 250,000,000 times short of 
of the total annual heat expenditure. The question, therefore, 
naturally suggests itself — is this vast quantity of heat radiated 
Into space, without serving any special purpose, without in a 
word doing any work. No scientific mind can possibly believe 
ja such a prodigious, ♦such a wanton waste of potential energy. 
It matters not upon what , theory of the sun’s existence it be 
tested. I believe that such a lavish expenditure of force will be 
found to be equally contrary to the spirit of the sun’s gradual 
evolution in virtue of the law of gravitation from the primeval 
nebulous matter which once filled all space, as it is to its creation 
by the ‘fiat of divine intelligence. What then becomes of the 
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enormous quantity of solar energy which is seemingly so want- 
only dissipated ? May it not be recovered, and returned to the 
suu, there to be utilized at some future period in doing its pro- 
per work. This is the view which Dr. Siemens has so ingenious- 
ly matured. Modern science has of late made almost unprecedented 
advances ip the investigation of cosmical phenomena. By the 
aid of the spectroscopfe, man has been able to soar far beyond 
the limits of his terrestrial habitation, and to gaze with undimi- 
nished intellectual vision into the regions of unlimited space, 
where worlds revolve round worlds, and systems round systems* 
By its subtle aid, he has been able to analyse the secret processes 
of nature, and to penetrate deep into the mysteries of the heavens, 
and, with almost unparalleled certainty, to determiuo the nature 
and constitution of the sun and fixed stars, and, partially at 
least, to pronounce upon the composition of the wandering comets, 
and the gauzy nebiilse. 'Ihe searching power of spectrum ana- 
lysis has disclosed also that space, planetary and stellar alike, 
is occupied by matter in a state of extreme tenuity. Siemens 
accepts this doctrine of all pervading matter, and suggests that 
it mainly consists of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, and 
their compounds. Now it has been found that the greater 
the tenuity of a gas or vapour, the greater the readiness with 
•which it can be decomposed into its constituent elements, and 
consequently the less the heat required for that purpose. What ie 
more likely then, than that the radiant heat which is seemingly 
so copiously lavished into space, is utilized in performing thia 
work of decomposition ? There is nothing very chimerical in 
such a supposition. Tlie whole of space is proved by spectrum 
analysis, to be filled with gaseous matter, vast quantities, of which 
are being continually used up in maintaining the sun's enormous 
heat expenditure. Now the products of this combustion will 
almost entirely consist of aqueous vapour and carbonic acid, 
both of which being gaseous, will diffuse freely into the space 
atmosphere. On reaching a certain degree of tenuity, it is quite 
conceivable that they may both be decomposed at a compara- 
tively low temperature by solar radiation into their constituent 
elements which are in this way again fitted to become fuel for 
the great central fire of the solar system. If now a continual 
flow of burnt matter on the one hand, and combustible matter 
on the other, be maintained at the sun's surface, we have all 
the requisites necessary for accounting for the light and heat 
of our great luminary. Now an effective flow can easily be pr^ 
duced by the sun’s rotation round its axis. On account of its 
immense size, the velocity of rotation must increase very rapidly 
towards the equator. This is sure to occasion in the equatorial 
plane, a large extension ofc the vaporous matter surrounding the 
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8un*s disc, which, in virtne of centrifugal force, must be conlU 
oualiy projected into space. The diminisiied pressure at the 

E oles thus produced, will tlience give rise to an inflow of oxygen, 
ydrogen, and hydrocarbons from the space atmospliere. These 
gases, as they approach the polar regions of the sun, will increase 
in density, and when they reach the photosphere will burst into 
flame, the hydrogen and the carbon uniting with the oxygen, 
with a development of heat quite sufBcient to render the pro* 
ducts of the combustion white-hot. These products remain in 
their incandescent state during their flow from the poles to the 
equator where they are again projected into space, there to l)e 
decomposed after cooling into their constituent elements by the 
power of solar radiation. In this continual flow of burnt and un- 
burnt matter, a source of the maintenance of the sun’s light and 
heat has been found which is unexhausted and apparently in- 
exhaustible. 

This is a question about which the spectroscope ought to 
have something to say. If there is, as, Siemens suggests, 
this continual inflow of elementary bodies and hydrocarbons at 
the polar regions of the sun, with a corresponding outflow of 
oxide compounds at tlie equator, surely the spectra of the solar 
atmosphere at and around these places, should give some indi- 
cation of their chemical difference. So far, however, the spectro- 
scopic observations which have been made up to the present time, 
do not apparently afford much ground for the correctness of such 
an hypothesis. Indeed, the general appearance of the solar 
spectrum points rather to an opposite conclusion, vie., that thero 
are no compounds in the sun. Of course it is quite possible that 
the increased attention which will now be devoted to the subject, 
may indicate a difference in the atmospheric conditions of tho 
sun, which could only be explained by the existence of compound 
vapours. Be that as it may, whatever be the ultimate fate of 
Siemens’ speculation, there can be no doubt that it possesses the 
merit of ingenuity, and is likely to influence very materially 
future investigations upon the sulijcct. 


John Hardib, M. A. 



THE QUARTER. 

T he Quarter under review has been one of considerable clinnges 
amongst some of the higher Indian officials. In the North- 
West Provinces and OudU Sir George Couper has been succeeded by 
Sir Alfred C. Lyall. In the Punjab Sir Robert Egerton has been 
followed by Sir Charles Aitcheson, and in Bengal Sir Ashley 
Eden has made way for the Hon'ble Rivers Thompson. The^ 
Legal Member of the Legislative Council, Mr, Whitley Stokes/ 
has made over charge to his successor Mr. Ilbert. Chief Justice 
of Bombay, Sir Michael Westropp, has left India, and various other 
changes of lesser note have distinguished the early part of this 
quarterns one of unprecedented change. Sir Robert Egerton went 
first to the Punjab some thirty-two years ago, and as Settlement Offi' 
cer, Deputy Commissioner, Commissioner, Financial Commissioner, 
and Lieutenant-Governor, has been all that time closely identified 
with the Frontier Province and its interests. That portion of 
India is frequently referred to as furnishing a model of sound and 
successful administration, and its lute Lieutenant-Governor has 
been connected with it, in various capacities, from within a year or 
two of its conquest and annexation. During Sir Roberts* five 
years as Lieutenant-Governor, the internal affairs of the model 
Province did not give much trouble, the riots in the Delhi, 
Umballa and Rohtak districts in 1879 arising out of the high 
price of grain, the dispute between the Saraogis and the Vaish- 
navas, and the dlsturbances between the Hindus and Mahomedans 
over the beef question, being almost the only serious matters 
with which he had to deal. Of course, the occurrence of the 
Afghan War naturally involved the Punjab, and it is to Sir Roberts's 
credit that the Punjab Government did their part efficiently in 
furnishing men, transport and supplies, and in the arrangements 
made by them with the frontier tribes, thus contributing, in some 
important particulars, to the success of our arms in Afghanistacu 
Sir Robert and Lady Egerton left Lahore on the evening of the 3rd 
April. The officials, residelits and chiefs of the Punjab were 
present to bid him good-bye. 

Sir Alfred Lyall arrived at Allahabad on the ISth April, and was 
the guest of Sir George Couper till the departure of the latter for 
England. 

Sir George Couper made over charge of his Government on th^ 
l7tU April to Sir Alfred Lyall, and left Allahabad for Bombay the 
same evening. The High Court Judges, and the heads of depart- 
ments, Sir Herbert Maephersou, the Maharajah of Benares, and a 
large gathering of Europeans and Natives assembled at the railway 
staliuu tg wituess his departure. 
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Sir George Couper'a career has, in many respects, been a history of 
Upper India ; no official has in recent years taken a deeper interest 
in its material progress ; and in his devotion to duty he, in many 
respects, resembled Sir Henry Lawrence. Sir Gorge Couper’s famine 
policy of 1877-78 was condemned and severely ci’iticised in 
certain quarters, the principal assailant being a journalist^ who has 
now left India, and who distinguished himself by attacting some of 
the most trusted servant of the Government. Sir George Oouper^s 
advocacy of the light railway system has been generally approved 
of by the Government ; and the present progressive position of 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh is, in a large measure, due to 
bis administration, which has been distinguished by fearless honesty 
and generous manly self-reliance. 

Sir Ashley Eden took his departure from Bengal to assume the 
positio:3 of Member of the Indian Council, after a series of farewell 
meetings and ovations, which has seldom marked the leave-taking of 
any Indian ruler. Tlie Bhagalpur Zemindars, the Calcutta Chamber 
of Commerce, the Behar Landlords, the Trades’ Association, the 
Civil Service, of which he is so distinguished a member, the general 
public of Calcutta, and several native gentlemen, each vied with the 
other in public farewell addresses and dinners to Sir Ashley, who 
sailed in the Pekin** on the morning of the 24jtb. On the same day 
Reuter announced the death of Sir Erskin Perry whom Sir Ashley 
Eden succeeds in the Indian Council. The prosperity of Bengal 
during the five years of Sir Ashley Eden*s administration has been 
remarkable. The particulars given in the Calcutta Gazette show, 
that during that period, there has been a great increase under every 
head of revenue : in excise 26^ lakhs, in railways 25, in stamps 
12, in irrigation 5. Upwards of 20 lakhs were spent on railways, 
39 lakhs on irrigation and navigation, all from the surplus revenue 
of Bengal. A total expenditure of 200 lakhs was effected on 
public works of all kinds. At the beginning of His Honour's 
administration, the credit balance was only 2 lakhs and eighty* 
eight thousand, when he laid down office, the balance was nearly 
fourty- four lakhs. 

The Hou*ble Rivers Thompson arrived in Calcutta on the morn- 
ijtg of the 20ih, and took over the duties of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal. 

On the eve of his leaving India Sir Ashley embodied his ideas 
on the extension of local self-government in an important official* 
l^per from which we quote a few passages — 

, I am now directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 3513, dated 10th October, on the subject of the further extea* 
siqn of local self-goYornment in Bengal. Sir Ashley Eden has given 
Jihie question his most careful consideration, and he has bad before 
;l^m the opinions of the local officers of his administration, as well 
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as th<rae of various public bodies in this province. The conolusiona 
at which he has arrived are stated in the following paragraphs : — 

2. Sir Ashley Eden has no doubt of the soundness of the 
general policy of extending local self-government in Bengal, and 
be believes it to.be at once the duty and the interest of Qovern<< 
uient to promote among the people a genuine and intelligent 
concern in the management of local affairs and the development 
of local institutions. But he is convinced that, if this policy is 
really to succeed, it must be introduced with the utmost caution, and 
that any attempt to force suddenly upon the country at large an 
elaborate system of administration based upon the practice of 
Western nations and foreign t(> all the traditions and ideas of the 
people, most necessarily result in failure. The first question, 
therefore, which he has had to consider is, whether the legisla- 
tion which will be needed to confer the necessary powers on 
local bodies in advanced districts could contain provisions so 
graduated, that some at least might be extended to all districts. 
After careful consideration he has come to the conclusion, that 
this would not be possible, and in his opinion a number of 
experienced officers whom he has consulted, unanimously concur. 
In a province like Bengal, which contains districts representing 
many different stages of development and education, no single 
system of local self-government could be administered with 
success. Pooree and Chumparuu differ as much from Sing- 
bhooin and the Chittagong Hill tracts on one side, Its they 
differ from Hooghly and the 24-Pergunnabs on the other. 
If the measures were uniform, it would fail by being either too 
eleborate for the backward districts, or too simple for the more 
advanced. If it provided in itself for too many gradations, it 
would be unwieldy. In the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion we 
should provide for the gradual advance of backward districts by 
improving existing machinery and enlarging the powers of local 
bodies, as far as may be considered advisable by executive order. 
For advanced districts one comprehensive measure should be 
enacted providing for all the branches of local self-government 

3. It is uunecessa^ at this stage to specify the districts to be 
plaiced under the first category. They will probably be those com- . 
prised in the Chota Nagpore, Orissa, and Chittagong Divisions, and 
some of those comprised in tlm Patna, Bbagulpore, Bajshabye, and 
Dacca Divisions. The three* districts to which the Cess Act does 
not apply— Siogbhoom, the Sonthal Pergunnahs, and the Chitta- 
gong Hill tracts — will of course not be affected. The Lieutenant^. 
Governor trusts' that as time goes on, the number of districts* 
admitted to the larger measure will gradually increase. Meanwhile^' 
ha considers that the following policy should be adopted. The 

21 
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Committees constituted, under the Cess Act, should be c&reful^ 
Revised and strengthened, inactive members being eliminated, ttnd 
members added who will consent to take a genuine interest in the 
administration of the district affairs. To these Committees should 
be entrusted, provisionally, the maintenance of all Provincial Roads, 
of Staging Bungalows, and of such other buildings as the Depart- 
ment of Public Works may find it poslible, in consultation with 
the Committees, to place under their management. The existing 
District Education Committee should be abolished, and their function 
transferred to the Committees already entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the Road Cess. These functions would be considerably 
enlarged. They would extend to some control over the grant for 
primary schools, and over the grant-in-aid allotment, and to the 
management of Government secondary schools and circle schools, 
imd of Government High English schools. The Committee would 
also 'be vested with the management of all dispensaries outside 
municipal limits, which now receive aid from Goverment. They 
vrould have the charge of all school and dispensary buildings in 
cases where the institution was under their charge. A 6xed 
grant would be made representing the present expenditure on the 
services entrusted to the Committees, less the net proceeds of 
ferries and pounds in the district. The latter sources of income would 
be made over to them, but the administration of ferries and pounds 
oould only be confided to bodies appointed under the new Act. 
It would be understood that ample powers of inspection would be 
reserved to Government, and that, in the event of the duty not 
being satisfactorily performed; the whole, or a part of the grant, 
or (H the Committee’s powers might be withdrawn. In some 
districts it might not be possible to give such large powers, but 
this is the general scheme that Sir Ashley Eden would wish to 
ixy in districts which are not yet sufficiently advanced for a 
more elaborate measure. As the new law cannot come into 
force for some months, he would apply this executive measure at 
bnce to all districts, extending the new law afterwards to such 
districts as may be considered suitable for its application. Orders 
In this matter will not, however, be immediately issued, as Sir 
Ashley Eden does not consider that it would be proper for him, 
immediately before laying down the Government, to commit his 
auccessor to such a large measure of policy. 

4. Hie law (embodying the more elaborate measure of local 
lelf-govemment should be framed on the model of the General 
^Hunicipal Act, with provisions under the various heads, which 
. could be attended or withdrawn by executive order. One chapter 
would dial with public works, and would take the place of Chap- 
tern Ylll to Xil of the Cess Act, which chapters would, on the 
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-extension of the new Act to anv district, cease to be in force in it^ 
Another would deal with sanitation, a third with medictd charity, 
and so forth. The Lieutenant* Governor now proceeds to explain 
the details of the legislative measure which he would propose. 

( 1 ) — Constitution of Boards. 

5. If any practical result is to he obtained from the extension 
of local self-goveruraeut, it is essential that the unit of admini8tra> 
tion should be the Local or Sub-divisional Board, and not the 
District Board. The District Board should have the general 
control of the scheme of district work ; it should have the allot* 
ment of funds, and it should direct the policy of the district as a 
whole. But the details of local self-government can only be 
performed by working local bodies with limited areas of jurisdic- 
tion. Where these cannot be formed, as much use as possible 
must be made of District Committees ; but it is only to districts 
in which they can he formed that a detailed scheme, such as is now 
under consideration, can with any advantage be applied. It is 
quite impossible that the affairs of a district in many departments 
can be efficiently managed by a Viody of men meeting six or eight 
times in the year at the head-quarters station. The distances are 
too great, and the number of possible meetings would be too small 
to admit of throrough control by the Board at large, and it would 
be hopeless to look for substained interest on the part of the 
members in the details of business conducted on such a system. 
One of two evils would be inevitable, — either meetings would be 
held at large intervals, when the work could not he probably done, 
or meetings would be held at short intervals, when members from 
outlying places would be practically excluded, and the work of the 
Board would fall into the hands of the members who reside at or 
near the head-quarters station. Some officers propose to have 
departmental sub-committees to conduct the executive business of 
the District Board in the different branches during the intervals 
between its meetings. This, however, would only stereotype the 
second evil just referred to. These sub-committees must meet 
frequently, and only members residing at or near the head-quarters 
station — certainly in the head-quarters sub-division — could atteudi 
meetings frequently. A few members, therefore, from the head* 
quarters station and its neighbourhood would do all the executive 
work of the District Board, merely reporting to, or taking orders 
from, the general body six or eight times a year. The members from 
the interior of.'.the district would he deprived of all concern in the 
working of the business of local self-government. Yet it is this 
ootacern, and not the privilege of voting or debating at meetings 
held a few times in the year, that we wish to secure to them in 
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order that they may leara to administer their own public affairs. 
What is reqaired is a Local Board for each sub>division, inclusive 
of the head-quarters, each Local Board doing the work of its own 
sub-division under the general control of the District Board, and 
periodically referring to it questions of district importance, and 
applying to it for the allotment of district funds. It is certain 
that sub-committees at the head quarters and Local Boards at 
sub-divisions could not work together. If we have the one, we 
must abandon the other. If we have the former, we give local 
seifrgovernment to the head-quarters sub-divisiou only, and we 
exclude the other sub-divisions indefinitely from it. If we have 
the latter, we gijre all the sub-divisions the same privilege. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, has, therefore, made the Local or Sub-divi- 
sional Board the basis of his scheme. 

6. The non-official section of each Local Board should consist 

Local Board members from each tbana, if possible, 

■ or, if this cannot be secured, of a number 

of members calculated in that proportion. The Chairman should 
be, in the head-quarters sub-divisiou, a Joint, Deputy, or Assistant 
Magistrate, nominated by the Magistrate of the district ; in other 
sub-divisions, the sub-divisional officer. The High Court have 
very properly objected to judicial officers holding posts involving 
so much executive responsibility as the Vice-Chairmanship of a 
Boad Cess Committee. It is quite essential that the head of the 
Local Board should be an officer of Government accustomed to the 
transaction of public business. Without this, confusion and 
neglect would inevitably occur. The ample representation of 
non-official members on the Board would render it impossible for 
itbe Chairman to monopolize its powers. The only ex-offieio 
member of the Local Board, besides the Chairman, would be the 
'Deputy Inspector of Schools. Each Local Board should elect its 
own Vice-Chairman. The general proportion on Local Boards 
throughout the district should be not less than two non-official 
members to one official member. Endeavours should be made to 
secure this proportion on each Local Board ; but their might be 
cases where tnis would be inconvenient, and it would be sufficient 
to epsure that in the aggregate of the members of Local Boards 
throughout the district, the proportion of not less than two-thirds 
and oue-third is observed. 

7. As a general rule, appointment of Local Boards must be by 

. . ' nomination — by Government in the first 

o ■«: instance, and by Government or the Board 

itself on tjhii occasion of vacancies. Objections have recently been 
taken, ip one important municipality, to an invitation to nominate 
luenibefB for the approval of Government, It might, however^ be 
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provided that in certain cases Local Boards might be authorized to 
nominate, for the approval of Qoverntneat, members to fill 
vacancies, the votes being taken by ballot. The members first 
appointed should remain in office for three years. Afterwards 
members should retire in rotation, one-third every year ; but 
retiring members should be eligible for re-appointment. 

8. Though, however, ♦as a general rule, appointment must be 

by nomination, Sir Ashley Eden considers 

it very desirable that some provision should 
be made for election. If this were omitted, the measure would 
not be complete, and with the safeguard of a property qualification 
for voters and candidates, the experiment raight<kwell be tried in 
one or two places. The qualification for voters might be the 
payment of Rs. 25 road cess, or Rs. 20 license tax, or proof to 
the satisfaction of the Magistrate of the district, of income from 
other sources than land amounting to not less than Rs. 1,000 per 
annum. For candidates Sir Ashley Eden would insist on the 
possession of landed or house property within the area to be re- 
presented, of the value of not less than Rs. 1,000 per annum. It 
is important that representatives of rural areas elected under the 
Act should have a substantial stake in the locality which returns 
them. The experiment might be tried in one or two thannas in 
the Hooghly, Howrah, or the 24-Pergunnahs Districts. If it 
failed, the provision might be withdrawn from the place in question, 
and no harm would have been done. To extend the system of 
election indiscriminately, however, would be to court failure. The 
people at large would take no interest in the elections, and there 
would be a serious danger of the work passing into the hs^uds of 
men who would throw discredit on the system. 

9. The District Board should consist of two delegates elected 

by each Local Board, where the jurisdiction , 
IS net oarc s. latter extends over not more than 

three thannas, of three where it extends over four thannas, and 
of four where it extends over more than five. As the District 
Board will have control over education in municipalities and over 
provincial and district roads passing through them, municipalities 
should be duly represented, two delegates being sent by each first- 
class municipality, and one by each second-class municipality with 
a population of 5,000 or more. The proportion of official to non- 
official members being observed in regard to the aggregate number 
of members of Local Boards, and the delegates being elected by 
their own Boards, it is unnecessary to insist on any fixed proper-^ 
tion being observed on the District Board.. It would be con- 
venieat to secure this, and to attempt it would be at once to 
iqvade the right accorded to the Local Boards of electing their 
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own delegates. Tlie Chairman of the District Board should be 
the Magistrate of the district. The Chairman of all Local Boards, 
the District Superintendent of Police, the Civil Surgeon, and, the 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, should be the only other 
members. The Sanitary Commissioner, the Inspector or Assistant 
or Joint Inspector of Schools, and the divisional Su^rinteudent of 
Works should be entitled to attend meetings of the District Board ; 
but they should have no vote. An example of the application 
of these proposals is given in the margin. It will be seen that 
the District Board consists of 24 members, of whom only 8 hold 
their appointment ea>-ojfficio ; — 

1 0. The Lieutenant-Governor has said, that the Chairman of 
the District Board should be the Magistrate of the district. This 
is an indispensable condition. The District Officer is the main* 
spring of the administration, and it is absolutely essential that bis 
position should be upheld in its integrity. Experiments in local 
self-government will be very valuable as a means of educating the 
people in the conduct of affairs, but they mu-it not be allowed to 
Weaken the frame-work of Government. In the day of trouble 
government must look to its District Officers, and not to District 
iSoards, to uphold its authority and carry out its orders. There 
is no reasonable doubt, moreover, that the great mass of the 
people would have no confidence in any system of management 
from which the head of the district was excluded, or in which be 
held a subordinate place, and that they would attach no prestige 
to a Board constituted under such a system. Any one who knows 
the country knows that the Distiict Officers possess, in a remark- 
able degree, the confidence and respect of the people. 

The District Boards should elect there own Vice-Chaii man, 
subject to the approval of Government," 

The scheme for the reorganisation of the Native Army was 
issued towards the end of April, We give the substance of the 
scheme as follows : — 

“The Begiments of the Indian Army selected to be broken 
up are : — In the Bengal Presidency, 16th and 17th Bengal 
Cavalry, 4th Panjab Cavaliy, SItb, S5th, 36th, 37th and 4l8t 
Native Infantry, the 3rd Panjab Infantry, — Madras Presidency, 
84th to 41st Infantry inclusive, — Bombay Presidency 3rd Sind 
Horse, 6th, 11th, 15th, 18th Native Infantry. All Native offi- 
cers, Non-commissioned officers and men of these regiments 
who wish to work out their remaining service, and are physically 
,fi£ and otherwise well suited, will be transferred to other regiments 
by troops and companies under subsequent orders. All Native 
officers, NtHX-e6mmissioned officers and men who wish to take 
Jtbelr discharge, or are held unfitted for further service, will be 
'idiBchatged on rates of pension and gratuities announced by the 
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Commander-in-Chief in bis speech in Council on March lOtb. 
regards Cavalry regiments gratuities will be calculated on rates of 
ordinary net pay. In those regiments in which, In consequence of 
transfers made from the regiments reduced^ the strength M Native 
officers and Non-commissioned officers may become in excess of 
regular authorized establishments^ pensions and gratuities^ under 
the scale announced, may be offered to deserving Native officers 
and Non-commissioned officers of such regiments to the extent 
of the numbers in excess in these ranks^ so that the strength of 
Native officers and Non-commissioned officers may thus be at once 
brought down to the fixed authorised establishment. Should this 
reduction not be completely effected, and any supsernumeraries be 
still left, they will be absorbed by making only two promotions for 
every three vacancies, every third vacancy being absorbed. Native 
commissioned officers of Cavalry regiments of twenty five years' 
service and upwards who may be pensioned will receive a gratuity 
of twelve months' pay in addition to higher rate of pension, and 
free passes by rail to their homes will be given to all Native offi- 
cers, Non-commissioned officers and men discharged. In those 
cases in Cavalry regiments about to be reduced where the Chunda 
fund of a regiment, after disposal of its horses under orders to be 
subsequently issued, is unable to pieet the entire cost of defraying 
the horse price of the men discharged or transferred, the sums 
necessary for this purpose will be granted by Government under 
orders to be issued hereafter. In order to complete the horse price 
of men who are transferred to other corps, who have not yet paid 
up their full horse price in their present corps, loans will be grant- 
ed to Commanding officers receiving men transferred of tku 
amount of such horse price still due, to be repaid, without interest^ 
at two rupees per man per month. Such assistance will be granted 
from equipment funds of the Cavalry regiments reduced^ as will 
permit of their paying up men discharged the proper value of 
their equipments, the sale proceeds of which will be carried to 
credit of Government, and the certified actual cost involved in the 
change of uniform and equipment will be allowed to soldiers trans- 
ferred to other regiments, and necessary changes of uniforms for 
Infantry troops transferred will be at the public expense. An 
additional European officer to rank as Wir^ or Squadron officer, 
will beappointea for each regiment, as per General Wilson’s late 
etatement in Council. Senior officers whose regiments will be 
absorbed are offered the retiring terms announced by the Com* 
mander-in-Chiei'^on the above occasion in Council, and the officers 
desirous of availing themselves of those terms, are to notify theif 
intention on or before the 30th September, as the reduction of regi- 
ments will be completed during June next. Transfers of men mime 
on the SQth of that mouthy and the new organisation, have effect 
from the Ist July. Good conduct pay to Non-commissioned offi- 
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tiers at the rates lately anneueced by the Coinmander-iQ<Chief 
will also be instituted from the 1st July, and Non^'Commisaioned 
officers who may at that date have completed the full periods of 
service noted in His Excellency’s announcement, will at once receive 
the corresponding rate of good conduct pay. In carrying out the 
above reductions and transfers, the existing establishments of the 
Cavalry of the Corps of Guides and the three regiments of the 
Assam Infantry remain unaltered, as well as that of the Gurkha 
regiments for the present.” 

An important document was issued by the Government of India 
on the policy of local self-Government on the 19th of May, from 
which it may be gathered that the present Government are bent 
on making the experiment how best to call forth and render 
effective the capacity of self-Government. 

The general impression is that the scheme, however applicable 
it may be to large towns and a few stations where educated natives 
may moat be fonud, is quite unsuited for the bulk of the 
people of India. The scheme is not yet elaborated in all its 
details ; and it is to be hoped that the attempt at local self-Gov- 
ernment may not defeat its own ends by granting powers to men 
utterly unfitted to use them : The following is a summary of the 
resolution from the Snglis7iman : — 

"The Government of India in the Home Department has issued 
an important resolution in further development of the policy of 
local Self-Government. After a brief allusion to the subject, as 
it now stands, the Governor-General in Council proceeds to give 
farther instructions as to the ■ methods to be followed in giving 
effect to the principle of local self-Governmdnt throughout Britislr 
India and outside the Presidency towns. The rewrlution deals 
Brst, with the mode in which local boards, municipal and district, 
should be constituted. Absolute uniformity of system throughout 
India is not expected or desired ; indeed, there is held to i)e an 
advantage in allowing local peculiarities free play, so that the 
systems best suited to the country may come to the front. Funda- 
mental principles, however, must be the same everywhere. XiOeal 
Governments, therefore, while maintaining and extending the 
Municipal govemnMnt in towns, are instructed to organise wherever 
intelligent non-official agency can be obtained, a net work of local 
boards to be chained with definite duties and entrusted with 
definite funds. The jurisdiction of the boards should be so limited in 
am, that totial knowledge and interest may be secured in each 
member. Diatvict boards are held to be open to the objection tha^ 
^Stant me^lxNrs cannot attend, and outlying tracts suffer in the 
distribatieilf ftmds, while the work tends to fall into the h«mds of 
I'ibe disttitii (^cers. Sub-cfivisional hoards with oecasioaal district 
'ODttnrihi^ delegates to settle matters of wider' interest are favoun- 
^ to pvsfripsaee to the district boar^ with suboidinato local com* 
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tnittees. The relations between the municipal and local boards 
are indicated as requiring a settlement according to local circum' 
stances. In all local boards non-official members are to be at least 
two-thirds of the total holding office at least for two years and 
retiring by rotation, but here the details are left to the provincial 
Governments. The elective system is to be preferred 'wherever 
practicable, but is not*universally insisted on. Election in some 
form or other should be tried in towns of any size and be extended 
more cautiously to smaller towns and backward rural tracts, but 
even in the latter localities Government is disposed to think that 
the elective system might, under a suitable plan, be attempted. 
The qualification should drat be kept fairly high- as regards the 
system of election. Discretion is left to the provincial Govern- 
ments, who are advised to consult native gentlemen of position, 
to adapt their arrangements according to local feelings and circum- 
stances. Diversity of system at the outset is not considered a 
matter of importance. The problem is to discover, in what manner 
the people of India can best be trained to manage their own local 
affairs intelligently and successfully. To that end every reasonable 
plan should be tried. The failure hitherto to make the elective 
system a success may be attributed rather to the want of earnest 
endeavour than to any inherent defects. What is now wanted is 
the patient and practical experiment how best to call forth and 
render effective the desire and capacity for self-Government which 
all fairly educated men may be assumed to possess. To stimulate 
the candidacy of respectable natives, and mark the importance of 
the function of local boards, the courtesy titles of Rai Bahadoor 
and Khan Bahadoor will attach to the members during the term 
of office. Considering next tlie control which is to be retained by 
Government over the local boards, tbe resolution explains that this 
is to be exercised by a system of revision and check, and nol of 
official dictation. The sanction of the executive authority will be 
required for certain acts, such as raising of loans, forms of taxa- 
tion, and the provincial Governments must, like the local Govern- 
ment Board of England, have power to interfere and set aside 
certain proceedings, or even with the approval of the Supreme 
Government, supersede a board temporarily for gross neglect. But 
the duty of executive officers will be to watch the proceedings and 
call attention to important matters, and check, by official remons- 
trance, any irregular or illegal action. For tbe exercise of these 
powers it is not necessary or desirable that a district or suli-divisional 
officer should -generally be Chairman of the urban or rural boards. 
If the boards are to serve as training schools in administratiop, 
they must be free from official dictation, and feel that tb^ 
have real power and real responsibilities. The district officer wiU 
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iiave a more dignified and inflaential position if he supervises the 
control of proceedings from outside. In any place if a suitable 
non-ofiicial Chairman be not available, and in exceptional districts, 
an official Chairman may be allowed, but is to have no vote iu 
the proceedings of the local Board. Appointments of Chairman 
should be subject to Government approval, but their election, 
whenever possible, should be left to the boards. The resolution 
insists on the importance of giving the local boards the manage- 
ment of revenues as well as expenditure. It proposes that higher 
ohu98 engineering agency should be supplied by Government in 
order to avoid double establishments and waste of public money. 
This would enable the provincial governments to make over more 
freely provincial works to the local boards. For the management, 
care is however to be taken to secure effectually the initiative and 
controlling power of the boards. 

In the course of the resolution regarding local self-Government, 
it is observed that the Governor-General in Council must explain 
that, in advocating the extension of local self-Government and the 
udoptiou of this principle in the management of many branches 
of local affairs, he does not suppose that the work will, in the first 
instance, be better done than if it remained iu the sole hands of 
the Government district officers. It is not primarily with a view 
to improvement in administration that the measure is put forward. 
It is chiefly desirable as an instrument of political and popular 
education. Hi^ Excellency iu Council has himself no doubt that, 
in the course of time, as local, knowledge and local interest are 
brought to bear more freely upon local administration, improved 
efficiency will in fact follow. But at starting there will doubtless 
be many failures calculated to discourage exaggerated hopes, and 
Oven, in some cases, to cast apparent discredit upou the practice of 
self-government itself. If, however, the officers of Government 
only set themselves, as the Governor-General in Council believes 
they will, to foster sedulously the small beginnings of independent 
political life ; if they accept loyally, and as their own, the policy of 
‘Government ; if they come to realize in the system really open to 
them, a fairer field for the exercise of administrative tact and 
directive energy than the more autocratic system which it super- 
sedes, tlien, it may be hoped, that the period of failures will be 
short and that real substantial progress will very soon become 
manifest. It is not uncommonly asserted that the people of this 
eouutry themselves are so entirely indifferent to the principles of 
a^f-governmeat, that they take but little interest in public matters,- 
and pref 6 E<l;o have such affairs managed by Government officers. 
jPhe -Governor-General iu Council does not attach much value tot 
theory. It represents, no doubt, p point of view . which cornv* 
ibelf to mauy active well-intentioned district officers, and 
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the people of India are, there can equally be no doubt, renfarkAbly 
tolerant of existing facts. But as education advances, there is 
rapidly growing up all over the country an intelligent class of 
public-spirited men, whom it is not only bad policy but sheer waste 
of power to fail to utilize. The task of the administration is 
yearly becoming more onerous, as the country progresses in civili- 
sation and material piusperity. The annual reports of every 
Qovernment tell of an ever-increasing burden laid upon the 
shoulders of the local officers. The cry is everywhere for increas- 
ed establishments. The universal complaint, in all departments, 
is that of overwork. In these circumstances it becomes impera- 
tively necessary to look around for some means of^ relief, and the 
Goveruor-Qeneral in Council has no hesitation in stating his 
conviction, that the only reasonable plan open to Qovernment is to 
induce the people themselves to undertake, as far as may be, the 
management of their affairs, and to develope or create, if need be, 
the capacity for self-help in respect of all matters that have not, 
for imperial reasons, to be retained in the hands of the representa- 
tives of Government. If it be said that the experiments hitherto 
made in this direction liave not been encouraging, the Governor- 
General in Council must aVow his belief that the principle has not 
as yet been in any general or satisfactory fashion fully or fairly 
tried. There is reason to fear that previous attempts at local self- 
Qovernmeub have been too often overridden and practically crush-; 
ed by direct though well meant official interference. In a few 
cases where real responsibility has been thrown upon local bodic-s 
and real power entrusted to them, the results have been verjr 
gratifying. There is even now a vast amount of assistance r^uderr 
ed to the administration by Honorary Slagislrates, Members of 
Municipal Corporations and other Committees, and there is no 
antecedent improbability in theory that, if non-official auxiliary 
agency were more thoroughly organised and more fully trusted, 
there would be speedy and marked improvement, not only in ibi 
amount but iu its efficiency. 

The Burmese embassy left Mandalay on the 2ad April on board 
the Irrawaddy Company’s steamer Irraioaddy, tliey were received 
with all honours at Rangoon, Calcutta and Simla. During the 
progress of the embassy news was received of further atrocities at 
Mandalay. On the night of the 8th April, the Pintha Piince, 
brother of the late Yenoung Mentta, the Kanee Atwiuwoor, father 
of one of the inferior Queens and the commander of King Theebaw’s 
Municipal body-guard, were put to death in jail for treason, Foov 
days later it was reported that the expedition seat against* thq 
Slian States, who refused to pay tribute, collapsed after repeated 
repulse. On the 20th still further massacres were recorded. Qiela- 
tives and followers to the- number of fifty were reported to be 
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either imprisoned or killed. These reports have been contradictedi 
and have been again affirmed. 

Afghan news has been contradictory and unreliable. Ko doubt 
the Government possess knowledge more or less trustworthy 
regarding the internal affairs of that country, and the intrigues of 
its more prominent chiefs, but little of this is made public. To- 
wards the end of May, Mahomed Afzul Hhan, C.S.I., the Agent of 
the British Government at the court of His Highness the Ameer 
of Afghanistan, left Peshawar for Cabul, taking with him six 
lakhs of rupees for Abdur Bahman. This, apart from the presents 
of arms and ammunition, makes in all a sum of forty-five lakhs 
paid to the present ruler of Afghanistan. 

Jum ilth, 1882. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Arising of the Rhonda against the Rultas is' probably the 
most notable event of the close of the present quarter. 
The Rhonda are the aboriginal inhabitants of tbe feudatory 
etate of Kalahundi. The Kultas are said to be a hard working 
agricultural race, who had been attracted to the State by the late 
Ifoja. They offered higher terms for the cultivating rights of the 
Tillages than tbe Ebonds bad been giving, and in this way they 
were gradually driving the Khonds from the best lands, and a deep 
hatred was originated between the two. The Khonds, as long ago 
as last year, had looted some Kulta villages without great violence 
and without the use of weapons ; and attempts to arrange the 
difficulty between tbe two races had not been altogether success- 
ful. The late Rajah adopted a son with the approval of the 
Government. This adoption was afterwards cancelled by the Rajah 
himself and a second boy, now a lad of ten, was adopted. The 
Rajah having died in 1881, the boy is now the Rajah. The 29th 
Madras Native Infantry under Colonel Ford, have been sent to 
Kalahundi. 200 Kultas have been killed, women have been ill used, 
infants butchered, but women and girls, generally, preserved alive. 
Home 25 persons have been convicted of participation in these 
outrages, and 200 are in prison awaiting trial. The rising may 
be considered at an end so far as tbe attack on the Kultas is con- 
cerned, though there are some grounds for believing that tbe 
adherents of the first adopted boy whose title to the Raj was 
afterwards cancelled, have been more or less actively engaged in 
fomenting the disturbance. The subject of the Khonds was ably 
and fully treated by the late Dr. Duff in the pages of this Revieia. 
Dr, Duff* aartioles are re-produced in Nos. 8 and 1 4 of the " Selections 
from tbe Oaloutta Beview” at present in course of publication. 

Jme SOtft, 1882. 
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Art. T.~MKDI^VAL INDIA. 

fin the following pages attention has been confined to what (he natives call 
flindustan *’ (tho country north of the Narbada river). But the circumstauces 
of tho Deccan (the Southern country) were not dissimilar.] 

T he un progressive character of Indian society has two aspects. 

Elphinstone and Metcalfe have bestowed well-known ex- 
pressions of praise on the tenacious little republics, the village- 
communes which have survived the storms of conquest and the 
lapse of time. But this remarkable conservatism has, of course, 
gone still furtlier, and had its wholly deplorable side. In a 
rejection of external influences and of the efforts necessary ta 
adopt itself to their action, Indian society has shown a culpable 
indolence from which it has greatly suffered. Yet it is not the 
less interesting to find that society preserving the archaio 
institutions of the old world ; the ideas and practices which failed 
to provide for the prosperity and unity of Greece, and which Rome 
had outgrown before what is known to her modern historians as 
the Decemviral compromise. Both by apathy and by oppression 
India's conquerors have left her in the social stage in which they 
first found iier : a world before the flood. Untravelled Europeans 
can hardly follow this. It is something like the imaginable"" result 
of Rienzi*s Revolution if tbe Romans had been ready to resume 
the Tribune and the Comitia, and the military organisation of the 
Fabii and the Scipios. 

India has been called the Italy of Asia"; and in some 
respects the analogy is fair, From the point of social develop^ 
ment, however, the distinction between the two countries is now 
very marked^ and still more strongly characterises their medieval 
history. India has always preserved the old Aryan conceptions of 
law and political economy. Society has been considered as a 
group of corporate families, whose conduct is to be regulated by 
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Divine— or Semi-divine — ordinances enforced by excommunication. 
Italy — like all the rest of the countries influenced by the Komau 
Empire — has long discarded those ideas, and treated society as 
composed of individuals controlled by the laws of a temporal 
Sovereign which are modifiable according to circumstances, and 
which depend on the sanction of penal force. In the one, there- 
fore, religion has been, with all due respevt, relegated to its proper 
and noble function of disciplining man's emotions and forming 
bis . character : in the other religion has maintained the vain 
and discrediting struggle for a dominion not her own. In which 
she must always fail, so long as her commands and threats are 
chiefly addressed to those who heed them least while most 
requiring direction. 

India, like Italy, has been repeatedly subjugated by foreign 
conquerors : but all — at least until the present century — have 
maintained this unprofitable system, under all previous rulers 
the Sovereign power, being only occupied with raising revenue, 
fighting battles, and issuing what Sir H. S. Maine calls “oc- 
casional commands,” has never been able to advance the progress, 
consolidate the union, or conciliate the regard, of the subject 
races. 

In a prior paper (hldm in India) we have seen that the Hindu 
Empires from Asoka to Mahmud of Qhazni — a period of some 
twelve centuries — may have produced order, art and literature, 
but did not produce either history or historical materials. In all 
that long period — longer than from Egbert to Victoria — we find 
no traces either of events of importance or of writers able and 
willing to maintain a record. • This peculiarity may be a mark of 
national happiness, or it may be the result of a metaphysical turn 
of mind ; in any case it must be noted. Turning to modern times, 
the present writer has elsewhere {Codification in India) shown 
what has been the course adopted by the last conquerors, the 
British. It is the object of the present study to show what was 
the intermediate state of things, and how the mediaeval masters of 
the country failed to establish themselves as benefactors or wiu 
the hearts of the people. It is no vain boast to say that the 
British, in spite of most imperfect sympathies on both sides, have 
influenced the people of India both more profoundly and more 
for good in one century than their predecessors did in seven. 
It will be found, the writer hopes, that the sorrows and infirmities 
that still weigh upon the generally virtuous and amiable races of 
t^is country have been chiefly caused by the dulness and selfishness 
of Tartar despots, amongst whom Akbar alone — following the 
.example of a native Mahammadan statesman— showed any true 
^lettception of his doty, 
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Nevertheless the resemblance between India and Italy remains 
more than a mere accident of geography. Geographical chance has 
no doubt a great share in the likeness and its causes. Like Italy 
India has, to the east and west, an indented sea-board with 
many good harbours ; on the south there is, in each case, a large 
and fertile island ; on the surface of each are ranges of hills, 
fertile plains, vast natural resources, and an intelligent population 
divided into many fractional and not always friendly elements. 
India has the advantage in size, and scale, especially in the extent 
of its water-communications ; but its river-system resembles that 
of the smaller country in that the northern parts of each are 
crossed by snow-fed streams which yieid the means of irrigation 
in exact proportion to the wants of the season. Lastly, in the 
Alpine barriers that separate each from the rougher climates 
beyond, there are gateways through which hardier races have 
from time to time poured down upon the helds and cities of the 
richer but less warlike native populations. These, with all their 
mental resources, have seldom been able to protect their posses- 
sions. As the Gauls, Goths, and Germans have, at all times 
down almost to our own, done pretty much as they pleased with 
the Swiss Alps and the land they seem to guard, so in the moun- 
tain ramparts of India there have been always portals through 
which adventurers have pierced, from less productive regions 
to plunder, burn and slaughter in her cities, and to appropriate 
the produce of her fields and settle there as masters. 

But this is in itself no ultimate evil. These incursions of strangers, 
when they have amalgamated duly with the natives, have made Italy 
what she has been for the greater portion of twenty-five centuries— 
namely, the intellectual centre of the earth. Britain, which for the 
latter part of that period, has tended to supplant Italy in literature, 
philosophy and politics, has also benefitted by a constant mixture of 
blood, of tongues, of ideas, whereby she also has been enabled to 
develops the best capacities of the various tribes who have blend- 
ed in the resulting nationality. 

The different fate of the Peninsula occupied by the Eastern 
Aryans, the fact that it has not shown the same amalgamat- 
ing and progressive tendencies, is therefore calculated to arrest 
attention. And it seems worth while to examine into the special 
causes that have led to this variation, and try to ascertain why 
the people of India have never risen to the conception of social 
and political evolution that seems still growing in fruitful ac- 
tivity among, the nations of Europe. The history of India Haa 
yet to be written, in this spirit at least. It is long and obscure.] 
but we know that it has been tmhappy. And the sufferings 
which, almost uniformly, mark Its course have been more like the 
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itifinuiUes of itici’easing deoifpitttde and approaching dissolution 
than like tho growing pains and salutary experiences of adoles*' 
oence and of progress. Why is this I 
The first invaders of “ Hindustan " or Upper India, of whom 
we have any authentic record, were the Vedio Aryans, All at* 
tempts to fix the date of their arrival , have failed. Possibly 
their invasions did not all Occur at the same time ; but the simi* 
larities between the earliest records and the linguistic remains 
of the Persians, Greeks, and Romans, together with the likeness 
ainong their conceptions of Law and Religion, point to a cora- 
mbn origin and ^to an almost contemporaneous dispersion. Then 
We have traces of subsequent invasions by “ Huns” and “ Scy- 
thians” ; coins and inscriptions show a compound element after the 
retreat of the Macedonians. Then there was another Scythian 
incursion which came to an end about the Cliristian era, to be 
followed by a native dynasty called “ Gupta,” which was suc- 
ceeded in turn by another called “ Ballabhi.” About this time 
the Empire seems to have broken up into several independent 
kingdoms, such as Magadha, Mithila, Delhi, Saurashtra, and 
tJjain. Whether these continued entirely unmolested by foreign 
intrusion can hardly be decisively asserted, but probably such was 
the case. The Moslems who, so early as the 29th year of the Hijra 
eta, had overthrown the native kingdom of Persia, and made 
settlements in the neighbourhood of Cabul and of Candahar, ab- 
stained from attacking India, and soon their Warfare rolled west- 
ward where it long absorbed itself in the Roman Provinces. 
When, they had conquered Asia Minor, Libya and Spain, and 
bad been checked at the Pyrenees, they naturally turned east 
for easier conquests. But their first efforts were spasmodic ; and 
in their earlier attacks on India they chiefly sought to ravage 
her fields and towns, and to return to their own lands glutted 
for a time with carnage, and laden with spoil. It was not until 
ihe end of the twelveth century after Christ, more than five hun- 
dred years after the death of Muharaad, that an Afghan host, 
descending from the mountains of Qhor, fell upon the Punjab 
and encountered the forces of the Delhi kingdom then led by a 
Chief Of the Chanhan Rajputs, nained Pirthi Singh, or “ Rai 
Pithora.” This chief defeated the Qhorian invaders at Than- 
esar A. D. 1193. 

.Two yeans later they returned, and near the same spot in- 
;lli^cted on the Hindus a crushing overthrow. The city of [old] 
pMhi and whatever territory could be ruled from thence was 
^eupied W tbe Qhorian general. Bis name was Kutb-ud-din 
', and we may note that it was be who planned and partly 
'i^eiited'lhe grand monument of victory that bears his name at 
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Dehli, and promises to bear it down to many a coming age-->tba . 
tower called “ Kutb Mimur ” — covering the basement story with, 
graceful arabesques, still sharp and clear, in which are interlaced, 
loyal inscriptions in honour of his lord Bin S&m. Aibak was a 
Mameluke, and a faithful servant while his lord lived ; after the 
latter's death, however, he became independent at Delhi where 
he founded what is known as “ the Slave dynasty.” In this line 
we may notice Shams-ud-din Altamsb, from 1211 to 1236 A. D,, 
who continued to inhabit the old fortiBed city of Bai Filihora 
which he greatly beautified. After a variety of short reigns 
mostly ending in the murder of an imbecile sovereign by some 
unscrupulous Mayor-of-the-palace, Nasir-ud>dia became king in 
1246. A peaceful recluse, he reigned for twenty years and died 
in his bed without having distinguished himself in conduct or 
in fortune, -either for evil or for good. This most unusual fact 
was due to the virtue and ability of his minister Qliaias-ud-din 
Balban. On the king’s demise the minister succeeded without a 
struggle, and removed his residence to Kilokhari on the Jumna; 
a few miles eastward of the old city. He had been one of a band 
of Mamelukes known as The Forty," who had monopolised the 
power of the State during the recent weak dominion. But 
Balban was a dififei'ent ruler, making examples, even among the 
brotherhood itself, where he thought that example was needed. 
He put the army on so sound a footing, that the incursions of 
Northern pagans which had become constant were rolled back 
and stayed, while provinces to the eastward were added to the 
Empire. Eventually, however, the king lost his son in battle with 
the Mughal marauders who had returned in force. They at the - 
same time captured the celebrated poet Ehusru (known as 
or “ Parrot”) to whom we are indebted for a vivid picture of the 
savages to which further reference will be found hereafter-. He 
was not personally molested by them, but was retained in cap- 
tivity until his friends redeemed him by a heavy ransom. Balban 
died in 1286 and was succeeded by his great grand son Kai 
Kub&d, a weak and dissolute youth whose murder soon after 
brought to an end the dynasty of the Mameluke, or “ Slave kings.” 

They were succeeded by an Afghan line known in history by 
their surname of “ Khilji, of whom the first Jalal-ud-din was 
a feeble ruler for the founder of a dynasty. In his time the country 
suffered much, both from intestine commotions and from renewed 
irruptions of the Mughals. Having thus lost the copfidence of 
his subjects beJ>ecame the object of treasonable attempts ; anfl 
was ultimately murdered by his own nephew A. D. 1296. The 
murderer became king under the title of Ala-ud-din, and reigned 
for twenty years. During the greater part of that time he dis- 
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played quite exceptional gifts, both practically and in the direction 
of art. He enlarged the great Mosque by the Kutb Miaar, and 
demolished such of the Hindu monuments as had been spared 
by his predecessors. He also completed the outer defences, 
cementing the masoni’y with the blood of “ thousands of goat- 
bearded Mughals " slaughtered for the purpose. But this grim 
builder was by no means inclined to trust for salvation to 
walls and bulwarks. The constant menace held over the 
country by the Northern hordes was not, he thought, to be 
encountered solely, or even principally, by defending the capital. 
He took more effectual measures of protection ; first attacking 
the invaders when they appeared again in India, and then 
checking renewed invasion by erecting forts along the road of 
their advance. His farthest post of this sort was at Multan, 
and it was held by Qhdzi Malik, his principal Commander, a half- 
bred Turk. Ultimately Al&-ud-dia became overwhelmed by disease 
and by the fatal ambition of an unworthy favourite by whom 
he was assassinated. The traitor made an unsuccessful attempt 
to carry on the administration, on the defeat of which a son of 
the late king was set on the throne. He was in turn murdered 
by a parasite of Hindu origin ; and a period of confusion ensued, 
during which the Hindus obtained power by favour of the usurper. 
The rebels assumed possession of the capital where they held 
anarchic sway for five months. 

Finally, the Government was assumed by the head of the army 
Ghazi Maiik, who quelled the Hindu faction and became King 
in 1320 A. D. He removed the capital to.a new site, south-east 
of the old city — the new residence of royalty was in a commanding 
position not far from the river. It was protected not only by the 
walls of Ald-ud-din but by still stronger fortifications of its own 
which still command the admiration of posterity. This capital 
he called Tughlakdbad, after his own title Ghaias-ud-din Muhamed 
Tughlak ; and it was intended apparently as a defence no less 
against the Mughals than against the Hindus, against whom 
moreover, he waged some distant war. But there was a third 
danger against which no walls could avail. After a reign of five 
years King Tughlak fell a victim to domestic treason. 

His son, Juna Khdn, to whose machinations this was due, has 
left his mark on history as Khuni Sulian, “ the Bloody Lord.'' 
Hami, a chronicler, who knew him well, describes him as a monster 
most peculiar type. Learned without the religious faith, which 
in those days accompanied Moslem learning able and acconi- 
jdished without the slightest tincture of that humanity which 
.^aeu are always wont to expect as the concomitant of culture, 
. Ilq lived and died in peace, after a reign of fifteen years. 
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During this period a terrible famine fell on the country 
about Delhi, which the tyrant accordingly abandoned, dragging 
the miserable population away to the Deccan where he tried tb' 
plant the survivors in the district of Deogri. Here he built the 
grand castle of Daulat&bdd which still stands sternly on a 
precipitous rock rising a thousand feet above the surrounding 
plain. He then tried to re-people the Dehli territory from the 
adjacent districts of Upper India. General discontents ensued 
which he quenched by the most ruthless exhibition of rigour. 
He tried, however, to excuse himself to the historian. “ I have no 
pleasure* " he said,” in revolts, though men will have it that 
I cause them by my conduct. Nor am I to be turned from my 
system, either by revolt or by reasoning. I inflict chastisement 
upon the bare suspicion of rebellious design, and repay with 
death the most trifling symptoms of contumacy.” On another 
occasion, towards the end of his reign, he so far gave way as to 
contemplate abdication. “ I am angry with my people,’' so he 
told Barni, “ no treatment of mine makes them better. My 
remedy is the sword, so that the disorder may be cured by 
suffering. The more they rebel the more I punish.” There is 
something inexpressibly lifelike in these apologetic utterances, 
as of a despot without present control anticipating the judgment 
of posterity. 

Juna (Tiighlak II.) died in 1340 and was succeeded by a 
cousin whom he had educated for the post. This ruler, Firoz 
Shdh Tughlak, was one of those virtuous and amiable men who 
appear in the darkest times as if to vindicate the capabilities of 
human nature. His first care, as lie tells us in his MemoirSf 
was to bury his deceased patron in a magnificent tomb. “ I 
sought out,” he adds, “ all those who had been maimed by my 
departed lord, and tlie surviving kindred of those who had been 
put to death by his orders. These I compensated and took 
from them certificates of forgiveness which I placed by him in 
the grave.” One can hardly fail to be touched by the thought 
of a despotic ruler thus providing a dead benefactor with 
vouchers for the great Audit. In a similar spirit he selected 
the names of his most distinguished predecessors and ordered 
them to be recited in the weekly worship of the mosques before 
his own. His next care was to complete the structures that 
they had left unfinished. Not till then did he begin building 
on his own account ; his labours including the enormous new 
city of Firozabid. This extended from the old bridge still 
standing south' of Indrapat to the site of the modern house 
known as Hindu Kao’s that stands upon the ridge north of the 
zhodern town of 3hdhjah&u. It contained no less than eighty 
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prineipal places of public worship, and the population may . be 
estimated at not much short of half a million. As we shall see 
presently even this good and great monarch was unable to 
recognise the claims of the Hindus who formed the majority of 
his subjects ; but intolerance was not then considered a fault 
in a ruler, either in Asia or in Europe. 

In his old age Firoz abdicated, and for any good purpose the 
Tughlak dynasty soon ceased to exist. In 1397 the famous 
Taimur (Tamerlane) came down on the land. By this time the 
Northerners had embraced Isldm, but their conversion does not 
seem to have mitigated their ferocity, All the cities of the Dehli 
plains were sacked, and a multitude, vaguely computed at 100,000, 
gratriitously butchered. 

Taimur then returned to Turkestan, retaining a nominal 
sovereignty over India. The Empire soon, in actual fact, 
shrank to the dominious of a petty principality Avhich left 
but few traces and gave way to a revised Afghan power, under 
the line of Lodi, which showed a little more vigour. The 
capital was removed to Agra where some buildings of the 
time are pointed out. This dynasty was brought to an end by the 
famous Timuride, Mohamad Zahur>ud*diu Mbar in A. D. 1519- 
25, when Ibrahim Lodi was overthrown and killed at Panipat. 

In the long period of sin and sorrow of which a hasty view has 
here been shown, it is not possible to think of the state of the 
people as other than wretched. Massacred by the Mughals, 
massacred by their own Moslem fellow-countrymen, driven from 
their homes, deprived of all outward attributes of citizenship, 
debarred the public exercise of their religion, they clung the 
closer to the faith of their fathers, and preserved, under all oppres- 
eioD, the fabric of their hereditary institutions. Of their rulers we 
have records, chiefly in connection with wars and architecture, the 
crimes of violence which they committed in seizing power, and the 
crimes of violence to which they in their turn were exposed at the 
htmds of those by whom they were supplanted. Of the state of 
the Hmdus who formed the bulk of the people, the Mahamadaa 
chroniclers tell us but little ; their short and wasted opportunity 
at the end of the Ehiiji dynasty was soon quenched in blood ; but 
the very occurrence of such a rising among a people usually so 
apathetic and submissive, seems indicative of long previous 
mi^ry. Evidently they suffered alike from the wickedness of 
their rulers and from the weakness, alike from the ravages of the 
iMughals and from the rapine of the royal Ministers. But they 
are not generally a complaining people, and they are not writers 
cf histeiy, so that we must be content with reasonable con- 
|ectore. One remarkable sign of the times remains. Two of tha 
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text-writers still admitted US authorities ou Hindu Law iu Noi therii 
and Southern India respectively, wrote in the beginning of the 
14>ih century, when the first of the Tuglaks was making 
war in both countries, in the Deccan and in Tiilioot. ♦ 
Such is the Hindu character that it requires social regulations 
in the midst of oppression and calls for codes even through 
the clash of arms. Tlie probability, therefore, is that the Hindus 
lived there much as they Itave lived since, without much active 
discontent, regarding both invaders and domestic masters as 
they regarded famine and the small-pox — a burden and mysterious 
dispensation to be accepted with all tlie other loads laid on them 
by an inexorable fate. They pursued their needful avocations, 
so far as the trouble allowed, according to the usages to which 
they stuck like the traveller in iEsop whom Boreas vainly 
undertook to strip. Founded, like the primitive societies of their 
Western kinsfolk, on the integer of the family-corporation, their 
society maintained the system that seems now so strange, but 
which is still administered by their modern rulers after so many 
other things have changed. We have seen them producing 
texts and commentaries on their law ; as to procedure they were 
doubtless left to themselves no less. The very contempt that, 
as in the parallel case of the Osmaulis in Greece, kept the 
conquerors from studying tlie customs of the conquered, preserved 
to the latter their autonomy. 

These archaic systems — of themselves suflScient to 

make India one of the most interesting countries in the world 
~will be found ably summarised in Mr. J. D. Mayne's 
excellent work on Hindu Law, They display in full opera- 
tion ideas and mental habits which in Europe had died out 
before the age of Justinian. In British India, it is true, the 
remedies provided by this system are now obtainable by forms of 
action as regular as those of an English Chancery-suit; and the 
action is conducted before trained J iidges by the aid of a trained 
Bar. The tendency of the Courts has been to treat the Hindu 
Law as an enactment of the State, and even to extend its princi- 
ples to non-Aryan races ; while the relief afforded is enforced by 
the strength based on an unconquered army. The legal literature 
of the time with which we are dealing leads to the conclusion, that 
mediaaval India got on without such machinery. Yet it can hardly 
be supposed that the law was equally efficacious when the suit 
took the form of an act of private distraint, when the Court con- 
sisted of five old ploughmen, and when the execution of the degree * 

♦ V, Prof. Rajkumai' SarvadhikarPa VIL) Calcutta, 1882 . 
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was left to ^blic opinion, supported only by spiritual penalties. 
But, if the Hindu Society suffered from the neglect of the Govern- 
ment, still more must the Government have suffered by losing the 
chief means of connecting itself with the thoughts and affections 
of the people. 

During this period originated the Urdu language, an application 
of Western Prakrit to the use of all classes, which is still growing, 
and which promises to become the lingua franca of the whole 
peninsula. Using, as it does, the Perso-Arabic character, and 
borrowing words impartially from all the tongues around, this 
copious dialect is a proof that considerable intercourse must have 
even then existed between the conquerors and conquered. In fact 
it is a symptom similar to that presented by the Norman adoption 
of a modified English in the reigns of the Plantagenets. 

We can form no estimate of the revenue or population under 
the early Turkish and Patbdn rulers of Upper India. W^e do not 
know either the exact value of their money, or the exact extent of 
their territories Their integer of account was called “ silver 
tanka ” of which we can only conjecture that it was an approximate 
equivalent of the more recent “ Rupee.” Firoz Shah tells us, that 
he remitted a number of taxes amounting to three millions of this 
coin annually, but he adds that he extended the jizia (capitation- 
in-lieu-of-death) to Brahmins who had previously been exempted, 
and whom he assessed at 10 tankas per head. In other ways he 
showed the same intolerance; he informs us that he distroyed Hindu 
temples wherever he found them, and put to death those who 
adhered to the public worship of idols after due warning. So difficult 
is it for the best of statesmen to rise above the level of his party 
and his age. The following appear from the memoirs of this Sove- 
reign to have been the chief, if not the only, sources of revenue ; — 

let . — The Khirdj, a tithe on agricultural produce, levied from all 
classes of cultivators. 

2nd.— The iTizia, or capitation levied from heretics and un- 
believers. 

$rd . — The fifth of war-prize, and of the outturn of mines. 

The revenue, however, was probably assessed in a very fluc- 
tuating and capricious manner. Many new taxes must have 
found their way into the budget between the palmy days of the 
Pathdns and those of the Mughals ; for Akbar abolished, it is 
si^id, no less than fifty-eight items soon after his accession, inclusive 
of the jizia, which had come to be collected without any practical 
unit ^yond the power of the people to pay and of the ool- 
ectors to extort. The latter had, under the Fatb&ns, been wont 
to realise with every circumstance of barbarity and humiliation. 
Barni, the chronicler, to whom we are ^indebted for the second 
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Tugblak s curious apologies, represents a grave Kazi of the period 
giving the following opinion as to the duty of revenue payers 
and officers : — 

“ When called on to pay taxes the Hindus are to do so with 
all humility and submission. Should the collector show a wish 
to throw dirt in their faces, they should open their mouths to 
receive it. In such wife should they stand before the collector ; 
the object whereof is to show the obedience of subject infidels, to 
promote the glory of Islam, and to express our contempt for 
false religions ; for the Kordn says they should either accept 
Isldm, be killed, or be enslaved. It is only we followers of Abu 
llanifa, in fact, who have been able to substitute* the jizia. In 
all other schools the rule is — ‘ Islam or Death !’ ‘‘ It was, no 

doubt, evident even to dull bigots like this Kazi, that this tax was 
in the circumstance, the only possible alternative to perfect 
toleration. You cannot slaughter the entire population of a con- 
tinent. Nevertheless some of the measures taken to make Hindus 
weary of their creed went very far.’" 

With rulers of that sort on one side, and with a very considerable 
lack of protection against the Mughal invasions on the other, 
it is clear that the people of Hindustan were between the devil 
and the deep sea. Jf anything could be conceived worse than 
the Moslem rulers of the country in the early middle ages, it 
would be tlie nou-MosIem invaders who constantly came down 
to plunder it from Central Asia, 

The great Tartar conqueror Temujin, known to history by the 
title of Jengziz (Cbaughez) Khdn, died A. D. 1226, and was 
succeeded in the lands on the North of the Oxus by Chaghtaihis 
second son. Soon after which wc begin to hear of the incursions 
into Upper India \ and for nearly two centuries the chronicles are 
full of the cruel ravages of a fierfce, filthy, pagan enemy, of whose 
appearance and maimers a picture by an eye-witness has come 
down to us. About A. D. 1287 the poet Khusru — as already 
mentioned — returned from captivity among these “Mughala"" (or 

Turks of Kai*” as he also calls them) and gave a description of 
them as wearing sheepskin helmets and leather armour scarcely 
to be distinguished from their natural bides. According to the 
poet’s scared view, they had faces like fire and eyes like gimlets, 
an odour more terrible even than their colour, short necks, wriu- 
kled cheeks, wide noses and mouths, long moustaches and scanty 
beards, their chests swarmed with vermin, and their food was pigV 
and dogs flesh.' Making allowance for national antipathy this if 
a scarcely charged picture of Tartar ‘‘ Braves " as still described by 

* This is a pun : Kai, besities being “ vomiting/’ 
tbe name of a Tartar tribe also means. 
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Gliinese travellers. We learn from Marno Polo, however, that these 
Wnattractive people were in search of a religion ; and not long after 
they began to embrace Muhamadanism. Less than two hundred 
years later we find them handsome, learned, and highly orthodox 
Moslems, with stately manners and bushy beards ; somewhat 
disposed, moreover, to repudiate their tribal designation. 

In this transformation, which is one of the most complete 
and rapid of which we have any record, we see that Asiatics 
are by no means incapable of progress. At its conclusion, Babar 
headed a Mughal invasion of India totally different from what 
that country had previously known by the name. Contemporary 
drawings and writings show us the followers of Babar as a jovial 
crew of men-at-arms, with fair and ruddy complexions, and 
unveiled wives, delighting in golden armour and brocaded rai- 
ment, using artillery and generalship in warfare, loving to carouse 
in the intervals of peace, in shady gardens, or by the banks of 
streams. The Mongolian savage of the frosty steppes had de- 
veloped, in those few generations, a civilisation little, if at all, in- 
ferior to that of their Western contemporaries, the countrymen 
of Boccacio and of Chaucer. Those who remained in Siberia 
had nothing left in common with the Indian Miighals, but the 
.foundation of the old Turki speech. 

If this be admitted, as it probably will be by most of those 
who study the subject, we shall be better able to understand why 
the term “ Mughal *’ at this time acquired a dyslogistic sense 
in India. Babar, though claiming descent from Changhez and 
Mughal Khan, is loud in abuse of the Mughals. And his suc- 
cessors — though known as Mughals to their Indian subjects — 
applied to themselves and their countrymen, to their race and 
their dynasty, the name of Chaghai, Changhez Khan’s second son. 

The life and adventures of §abar are well known through 
English and French versions of his autobiography. Their recapi- 
tulation here would not throw much light on our present subject. 
It is, however, proper to remark in passing, that Babar abstained 
from the fanatic hostility towards unbelievers that had hitherto 
been a part of all Muhamadan policy in India. U is true, that 
this abstention was due rather to motives of policy and of con- 
tempt than to any spirit of toleration in the abstract. Still less 
was it due to any special admiration of the cliaracter .and manners 
' of the Hindus as known to him. The conqueror’s bad opinion 
ef hjs'new subjects' has been so often quoted, that a few sentences 
*iure'^ that can be required here 

« Hindustan, ” says Babar, is a country that has but little 
;to recommend it. The inhabitants are not good-looking ; they 
'■have no idea of social pleasures or of friendly intercourse ; they 
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have nd genius or comprehensive ability, no polish of manner^ 
amiability or sympathetic feeling ; no ingenuity or mechanical 
inventiveness, no architectural sicill or knowledge ; they have no 
decent houses, no good fruit, ice or cold water ; their markets 
are not well supplied j they have neither public baths or colleges ; 
neither candles nor candlesticks. If you want to read or write 
at night, you must have a filthy fellow standing over you with 
a flaring torch.” 

Such is what, after four centuries of misrule, an intelligent 
observer had to say of the Hindus. He died before he could 
correct any mistakes in his opinion or effect any improvement, 
and his body was taken all the way from Agfa to Cabul for 
sepulchre, ns if the hated land of exile was not good enough to 
hold his bones. But the fortunes of his son, Huinaiun, gave start- 
ling proof that the Chaghtai dynasty must exercise a final choice 
between a mere marauding existence like the conquests of the 
earlier Mugbals and an undertaking of sustained vigour. Civilised 
us they were, the Turkmans had not lost the frivolity and love of 
ease that bad characterised their barbarian ancestors. They 
were overthrown by a Hindustani soldier-of-fortune named Sber 
Khdn, and driven out of the country, a very few years after 
the death of Bdbar (A. D. 1541.) And this adventurer assuming 
the government displayed] in civil administration the same 
efficiency that he bad shown in war. His biography, written 
after the restoration of the Chaghtais and uuder the inspiration 
of one of their princes, can hardly be suspected of wilful flattery. 
From it we learn that, wliile yet a petty district oflScer, Sber 
Klidn evinced the mixture of humanity with energy that must always 
form the best guarantee for the success of an arbitrary ruler. On 
assuming charge he assembled his subordinates and notables. 
To the former he said, "I have set my heart on the improvement 
of this district, and in that object your own interests are as much 
concerned as is my reputation. I am well aware that success 
depends at last upon the humble peasantry. I know also the 
covetousness aud oppression from which they often suffer. I have 
for these reasons determined to make the assesments by measurement 
of the land, and have laid down the fees for collection. And I give yon 
warning that, if 1 find you exacting more, I shall be always present at 
the audit, and shall debityou with the excess in my accounts.” After 
a few instructions as to the opposite fault of allowing a just 
demand to fall into arrear, he turned to the village elders, and bade 
them come at once to himself whenever they had complaiuft 
to make, for Ite would allow no one to oppress them. They were 
even to pay in kind or in cash according to their own convenience. 

As he hesran in this comparatively humble position, so. did 
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Slier Kb^iu continue to net after attaining supreme power. Yet 
even be, whatever the reason, hardly rose to the office of legis- 
lation, the highest duty of a Sovereign. In the first place, lie 
was a devout Moslem ; and the whole spirit of the Moslenr 
BJ’S tern, as a closed and perfected Revelation of Divine will and 
human duty, is opposed to lawgiving by an earthly ruler. And 
furtlier, Sher Kl»An ( or Sher ShAh as he was called after he 
became a monarch) had too short a reign, and one too much 
occupied with war to allow leisure for deep social reform. Yet 
the nature of the attempts attributed to him shows that some 
soDse of the real necessity of the situation wjjs in the air. His 
ordinances toucli<®d on almost all the primary parts of adminis- 
tration. Thus, if thefts or robberies could not be brought homo 
to the actual offenders, the heads of the commune in whose bor- 
ders the crime occurred were held answerable ; that is to say, 
if they failed to satisfy the authorities that the offenders had found 
harbour elsewhere. This may seem a rude method ; but in 
the hands of competent administrators it would have its uses. 
Still more was such responsibility enforced where the crime liad 
been complicated with murder. Protective measures were not 
omitted, walled enclosures being provided along the main roads 
where travellers could rest at night, with their property secure 
about them. If any such died upon a journey, their goods were taken 
care of until the heirs could be found. Customs were only levied 
twice, on the frontier and in the market : a vast advance upon 
the usage of the time by whicli toll was too often taken from the 
merchant at every possible opportunity. Officials were ordered 
to make their own private purchases in open market and at full 
market rates, another significant regulation more easily enforced 
than might bo supposed, by reason of the publicity of their posi- 
tion and the number of colleagues and subordinates interested 
in getting public men into trouble. One great source of trouble 
to the people of Eastern countries arises from the tours of officials • 
and, still more, from the march of troops. To reduce this evil to a 
minimum Sher Shah, on his line of march, inspected the crops 
and placed in the fields mounted sentries strictly charged with their 
protection. “I have heard,’' says a historian who knew one of 
the ministers of that reign, ‘^that the King used to look out right 
^d left; and, if he saw any one injuring a crop, he would 
cut off his ears with his own sword, then parading him round the 
camp with the stolen corn hanging from his neck.’' The owners 
pf the injured fields were immediately compensated ; and even in 
an enemy’s country neither the people nor tlieir property was 
molested. For the Sh6h observed, “I’he cultivators are not 
to blame, they do but submit to those in actual power ; and if 
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they are driven away by ill-treatment, our conquests will be of 
little profit.” This explanation, by the way, deserves notice as 
indicating that the tillage was then dependent upon a scantily 
supplied labour market and a sparse population. 

But enough has been said to show what a change was begun by 
Sher Shah. When we remember that, soon after the Chaghtai restor- , 
ation, many of his officials were retained in Akbar*s service, it 
will be seen that to Sber Slidb is due the credit of having originat- 
ed the attempt made by tbe rnedijBval rulers of India to do their 
duty to the country, Akbar, however, deserves In's share of credit 
for following so good an example, and especially when set by a 
successful enemy. So far, indeed, did he carry his admiration for 
the deceased, that he personally ordered the writing of the bio- 
graphy of his father’s conqueror to which we have been indebted 
for our extracts. 

Sher ShAh was killed by an accident; and the Turkmans came 
down from Cahul and reinstated themselves in Delhi and Agra, 
Humaiun did not long survive the restoration : ere he had time 
to do any thing the Emperor died ; and his eldest son found himself 
Emperor under the title of Muhamad Jalal-ud-din Akbar A. D. 
1556. He was then very young, but after the first few years of 
consolidation (during which the immigrant noblesse were reduc- 
ed to their proper position) the empire was for the time brought 
into a state of peace. For nearly half a century fairly tranquil 
times prevailed, during which Akbar maintained a constant 
struggle against tbe preponderance of Islam ; studied the laws 
and religious systems of the natives ; and opened the highest 
public posts to the best qualified men, without distinction of blood 
or belief. Seldom, perhaps never, has India had such a chance. 

Our knowledge of Akbar's administration is cliiefly derived 
from the writings of Ahul Fazl, Allami, who was to him something 
like what Sully was to Henri IV. Some English writers who have 
not allowed for the characteristic insobriety of oriental rhetoric and' 
for this writer’s special enthusiasm, have thrown doubt on the 
Allami’s testimony as that of a courtier bent on gross and indis- 
criminate adulation. But we know enough of the natures of both 
master and minister (even from hostile evidence) to show that this 
estimate would be just to neither. Badaoni, a bigoted Moslem, tb 
whom Akbar’s conduct was an abomination, has to give high 
praise to his character. Of Abiil Fazl another equally orthodox 
writer admits that he was “a man of lofty soul who desired to 
live at peaca^wilh all men.” That he was no mere flatterer fS 
also clear from his end ; for it was brought about by his fidelity 
in making an unfavourable report of the Heir Apparent by Mrbich 
he at once displeased the father and incurred the deadly resentment 
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of the son : indeed, it was by that son’s contrivance tiiat he 
was soon after put to death. The late Mr. Bloclimann, who had 
studied these times more tlioroughly than any other European, 
Bays, that he finds the charge of flattery “ utterly unfounded.” 
Me adds that, “ if we compare Abul Fazl’s works with other 
historical productions of the East, we shall find that when be 
praises he does so infinitely less, and wiih^much more grace and 
dignity, than any other Indian writer,” It is further observable 
that he never became a Mansabdar, or Peer of the realm, but lived 
and died, like Pitt and Canning, without what are commonly 
-called “ honours.” 

Among other traits that Abul Fazl ascribes to his hero — and such, 
in every sense, was Akbar to him — is a humane innovation on the 
laws of war as then known in the East, and not there alone. The 
wives, children and dependants of a vanquished foe were no longer 
to be enslaved when they fell into the hands of officers and 
soldiers of the imperial army, but were to be left absolutely free 
to go where they pleased, either to their own hotpes, or to those of 
their kindred. Akbar was but twenty years of age when he laid 
down this humane principle. Next year he applied himself to 
the burdens of his own people, and remitted a lucrative tax that used 
to be levied from Hindu pilgrims vi.siting their sacred shrines. 
This, said the Emperor, was their way of Avorshipping the 
Almighty, and to throw obstacles in that way could not be 
pleasing to the object of their worship. In the following year 
(A. D. 1564 ) a still more important concession was made by 
repealing the odious yizia, or poll-tax, on unbelievers. We do not 
know what was its amount ; but supposing there were ten million 
heads of families, and they paid annually ten rupees a head, we 
may perhaps form a fair idea of the nature of the concession. 
This tax was not reimposed for more than a hundred years ; and 
its reimposition powerfully helped to precipitate the fall of the 
Empire. 

It is further remarkable that all this indulgence to the Hindus 
who formed the majority of the population was shown before any 
person of that race had risen into high office. It was not until 
the year succeeding the repeal of the Jieia that Todnr Mai — a 
Hindu who had served under Sher Shdb — was engaged in Akbar’s 
Chancery. The Emperor had certainly married a Hindu princess 
a year or two earlier, and that may have influenced bis feelings 
towards the whole race. But the very act of taking a wife 
from among the unbelievers was a bold and original step, such as 
none of Akbar’s predecessors had ever attempted. We learn tliat 
all the Hindu members of the household were allowed the free 
exercise of their religious observances. Towards the latter part of 
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his reign the Emperor reproached himself for not having gone 
far enough in the path of toleration when young. His sentiments, 
as recorded by Abul FazI, are evidently the result of thought 
and experience ; but even when young there is no reason to 
believe that he exercised any other than moral means. He con* 
fessed, however, that be had erred in using his position to make 
Hindus apostatise ; but he said that he was now convinced that 
Mohamad’s followers had no advantage. “ To be circumcised,” 
said Akbar, quite in the spirit of St Paul, “ to patter a creed, to 
lie prone upon the ground in terror, all this can avail nothing in 
the sight of Qod 

" In outward homage worship is not shown* 

Looks are but looks, truth lies in deeds alone.” 

Two years after Todar Mai’s original engagement he was made 
Head of the Treasury ; and he shortly afterwards submitted to 
the Emperor a fiscal code which Abul Fazl praises highly. It is 
unnecessary to go into details, which are to be found in books 
that are generally accessible. From independent sources it 
appears that the final result of these measures was the following : 
In the fortieth year of the reign the territories of the Empire 
extended from Baikh to the Bay of Bengal, and from the banks 
of the Brahmaputra to the borders of Berar. The revenue 
amounted to about ten hrora of Rupees. Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, 
a high Revenue ofiScer of the time, confirms the estimate of the 
Ain-Akbari, saying that the whole country yielded a revenue 
of six hundred and forty krora of copper tankaa. The copper 
tanka is not mentioned by other contemporary writers ; but I 
believe it to have been the 64th part of the silver tanka, or 
Rupee. “ The ruling silver tanka/’ says Mr. Thomas, though he 
takes a different view of the result, “ was never divided in 
practice by any number but sixty-four ” (v. Chroniclea of PoAha.'h 
Kinga.) Whether there were any articles of separate revenue not 
here included would be difficult to decide. We have seen that 
Akbar took off the poll-tax and the pilgrim-tax. He is said to 
have remitted fifty-eight items in all ; we cannot, therefore, 
assert with safety that there was any more revenue raised than 
this. But it is more than probable that a considerable part of • 
the military forces was not paid out of this total, but consisted 
of men-at-arms and bowmen who followed the grandees. These took 
rank according to the number of horsemen they were supposed 
to furnish ; and, so far as this represented a reality, it wwr 
doubtless a senkible relief to the Imperial Exchequer. 

In the 28th year of his reign Akbar gave a proof of bis coni- 
sistent and intrepid . humanity by personallj^ rescuing a Hindu 
widow who was being driven against her will to bum herself 

25 
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^^ith her husband’s body. The interested fanatics who were 
committing this foul crime threatened resistance ; and the £m« 

S eror in spite of his rank seemed for a moment exposed to great 
anger : but bis audacity prevailed. His guard coming up 
arrested the offenders; but the Emperor pardoned them after 
a short imprisonment, dismissing th^m to their homes with 
suitable admonition. Surely a king of men, this, and an ex- 
ample to Elizabeth and Philip, and Catherine de Medicis, his 
European co-cevals. 

But, in fact, there was that working in the minds of the 
Emperor and ^is friend which rendered them very indifferent 
to the practices, and the disputes which then seemed so im- 
portant to most persons. The Emperor was an unlearned 
man, a soldier, a sportsman, above all, a lover of his kind who 
bad found an almost boundless field for well-doing. The 
wrangling and fierce antipathies of religious teachers were 
shocking to him. As a modern poet has said, he felt that 
he 

Was called upon to exercise his skill 
Not in Utopia, subterranean fields, 

Or some secreted Island— Heaven knows where— 

But in this very wot Id which is the waild 
Of all of us ; the place where, in the end, 

We find our happiness — or not at all/' 

[ WordsworthJ] 

As for bis Minister, we are informed by tbe orthodox writer 
already quoted that 

“It was often asserted that Abul Fazl was an infidel, a Hindu, 
a fire-worshipper, a free-thinker, or perhaps an Atheist. But, 
it is a juster sentence to say that he was a Panthiest, who (like 
other Sufis) thought faitnself above the Prophet’s law.” 

It was a strange alliance, that of the bold, boy-hearted hero 
with the gentle yet adventurous philosopher charged with all 
available learning : and one can hardly avoid wonder that, 
between them, they met with no better success. For a time, indeed, 
all promised fairly — as we shall presently see— but the Reformers 
bad two invioicible antagonists, Superstition and Stupidity. And, 
farther, they suffered from the irremediable want of such a 
state of society as tbeir’s— the want of political organisation and 
valid institutions to preserve and consolidate their reforms. 
The Parliaments of the Tudors may not seem to us to have 
r been very independent bodies. But their very existence ensured 
certain amount of durability : and thus we obtain another 
sign of tbe need that all good Government has of the legislative 
fafcuUy. 

. Tbe illustrious scholar who, under the title of ^'Qraf F. 
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A, Noer is giving so much attention to the history of Akbar» 
has devoted an interesting study to this branch of the subject 
and we cannot do better than avail ourselves of his abstract" 
of the evidence, made in the light of the similar movemeoa 
which is going on among European nations at the present day. ** 

The long reign of Akbar must have seemed to many who 
lived under it a time •of awakening ; it was a trouble and a 
rapture like that spoken of by Wordsworth. It proved, in 
fact, but the ** false dawn ” of which we read in Persian poetry. 
The age in which we now live shows similar phenomena ; but 
there is reason to hope that^it is the true dawn at last, and 
broadening to the perfect day. It may be useful, and cannot 
but be interesting, to observe what were the elements of the 
movement of three centuries ago in India, and what were the 
causes that deprived it of permanent success. 

Writing with the case of Germany specially before him. Count 
V. Noer, thus characterises the culturham'pf of the sixteenth 
century : — 

The old, ever-renewing, fight between free-thought and slavish 
dogma, between statesmanship and priest-craft ! History suffi- 
ciently shows the spectacle of these struggles of the two mightiest 
forces in popular life. Often has secular power entered into 
alliance with the heirarchy : often has it made concessions 
thereto : only a few have possessed the force and the will to* 
throw down the gauntlet altogether.’* 

If such encounters tax the boldest and most earnest rulers in 
civilised societies of the progressive type, what must be the 
difficulty when the conflict is with a system like that of the 
Arabian Prophet which bars progress by a foregone conclusion? 
In Islam we find the Church still obstructive and still infla- 
encial to almost a greater degree than was the case with the 
Christian Church in the dark ages. ** Faith and Law, Church 
and State, are here so identical in origin, so intimately blended 
with each other, that he who undertakes to shake the foundations 
of tradition must indeed find a sure position for himself if" 
he would not bring the whole fabric in ruin on his head.* 
{Noer.) 

Long before Akbar’s accession we have seen the State in 
complete alliance with the Musalmau Church ; the Colleges 
of the one were endowed by the other ; the interpretation, 
(and, indeed, the administration) of the Law proceeded from, 
the Students of the Scripture ; and the Councillors of Pr!nge 
and people were clothed in the authority of Heaven. One jp 


• Kaiser Akbar* Leiden— E, T. Brill, 1880*81. 
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apfc to think of Akbar as an all-powerful despot : btit th^ 
%ilama — the clerical lawyers of his day — looked on him as the 
iSaere instrument of Divine Government, and there was no 
aspiration from the lower levels of society to act in concert 
with the royal revolt above. The spiritual life of the Empire 
almost as supine under the gradually consolidated power 
of fanaticism as the fabled Titan under Etha. 

Two classes of allies, indeed, were available. Akbar probably 
derived from them his first impulse as he certainly did most 
> pt his subsequent energy. These were, first, the Persian im- 
migrants ; and, second, the non-Musalman inhabitants of India. 

Persia, where* the people had of old incorporated on the 
Ijlagian fire-worship a doctrine derived from the ancient Aryan 
monotheism, had always offered to the Muhamadan propaganda an 
intelligent and an obstinate opposition. After the fall of the native 
dynasty and the vigour of the early Caliphs had combined to 
make Persia nominally a Moslem country, this element of the 
national character had set up several heretical tendencies. Even 
the visible church which professed outward conformity with Islam 
did so according to the views of the Shias, a minority who held to 
the hereditary transmission of the Caliphate and rejected a large 
|)art of the unwritten tradition of the Arabs. But, both within 
Jhe pale of this visible church and without it, were heretical bodies 
of ail sorts, down to blasphemers and atheists. Few more hold 
sayings are to be found than among the poets of this period. 
Take as an example, anything but extreme, this quatrain of the 
astronomer-poet of Ehuras&n — Umar Kb&yysm : — 

Thougb God's religion never was my care, 

Nor for His comma did my heart prepare, 

I still have hope to find the Mercy-Seat— 

Because I never worried Him with prayer ” — 

The dogmatic denial of the infinite was not usual, but there 
was a widely prevalent scheme — such as bad much fascination for 
the Aryan mind in many times and places — the system which 
may be called Monism, or may be called Pantheism. That is to 
say, the conception of One sole existence, whereof all Nature is 
the many-hued manifestation : the ** immanent power of Spinoza, 
rather than the transcendental ** God of the Semitic religions. To 
these general speculations at the period under notice had been 
added an expectation that the thousand years which had nearly 
elapsed (by lunar computation) since the date of the would 

W terminated by the appearance of Mabdi, Ihe twelfth Imdm, 
W Apostle, who wotild close the existing dispensation. 

A political crisis in Persia bad sent a number of these sectaries 
into exile ; and many of them bad sought refuge in India. Among 
thain $Iiekh Mubarak and his gifted sons> Faixl and Abul Fazl, 
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had gained a footing at. Court ; and Akbar, vrho was already pre- 
pared for Persian influences by birth and education^ was soon ini'*) 
bued by them with latitudinariau views. 

But a further impulse was derived from Hinduism. We have 
already noticed ladies of this race in the household, and that they 
were allowed the exercise of their ancestral rites within the 
precincts of the palace. •Thus exposed to a constant action from 
domestic intercourse, the Emperor was further stimulated towards 
that sympathy natural to a ruler who desired to make his people 
happy. Often under the still and starry sky of a summer-night 
would he sit upon a stone in the courtyard of his stately pleasure- 
house at Fathipur-Sikri, meditating on the problems of human 
life and the duties of a Sovereign. At other times, also by night, 
he would lean over the balcony^ of the Khwab-gdih (“ House of 
Dreams'") in the same palace, while the Pandit Dcbi, swinging 
between heaven and earth in a basket hung from the parapet* 
initiated him into the mysteries of Vedic Nature-worship, or the 
subtle synthesis of the Sankhya philosophy. Modern travellers 
may still survey these serai-sacred scenes. 

On the opposite side of the great enclosure visitors are shown 
a strange structure, commonly called the Diwdn-i-Khas. From 
the centre of the ground-floor rises a thick column, some ten feet 
high, on the top of whose capital a broad entablature is joined by 
four causeways to the four corners of the room : on the sides aref 
four galleries, each communicating with theceiitral entablature by 
one of the four causeways. It cau scarcely be doubted that this is 
the Ibadat-khdna of contemporary writers with its four aiwdna 
for the different classes of disputants; in one the (llama — the 
orthodox heads of the established hierarchy,— in another the Shift 
teachers, in a third the heterodox thinker, in the fourth the cour« 
tiers and soldiers who represented the world. On Thursday nights 
the Imperial inqiiirer would take his seat, cross-legged, on a carpet 
spread in the centre of this massive cobweb, and act as moderator 
of the discussions. Often would passion rise, and the hot debate 
rage round the Emperor till the awakening land was thrilled with 
the dawn of day. Then, as the sun's broad disc rose rapidly 
above the horizon calling the simple rustics to their work in the 
fields beyond the park-walls, some free-thinking poet like Faizi 
would scandalise the bigots with an eolectic hymn. Of such pro- 
duQtions, the following is an actually preserved specimen 

1 . 

Come I let us raise an altar to the Light 

And lay, with stones from Sinai’s summit brought, 

For our new Kdba the foundation due. 

2 . 

The ancient K4ba’s wall is broken down» 

The basis of the kibla Is removed, 

On new foundations raise a lasting shrine. 
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Bat such a state of things coaid not last. No eifervesoence ever 
can last. As, a few yeats earlier, the passions of an English 
king had led to the overthrow of spiritaal power in the West, so 
in India a more dignified motive was to make the monarch the 
resolver of controversy the Head of the Ohurch and the Defender 
of the [new] Faith. In the month of September 1579 appeared 
a decree, signed by the chief heads of the different schools and 
parties, in which it was announced that, for the glory of Ood and 
the extension of true piety, the Emperor Akbar was recognised as 
supreme in all matters of ^iief and doctrine. 

^ By the beginning of the year 1680 the change appeared com- 
plete. The chbsfa of the orthodox party had been banished or 
pat to death (Count v Noer is not deposed to admit that any 
executions took place on purely religious grounds; but if the 
Emperor used his power to remove opponents, there is perhaps no 
very material distinction) ; the use of Mahomedan names and 
formulas had been proscribed ; Farsis and Hindus had been con- 
sulted ; invitations had been addressed to the Jesuits of Ooa. 
Mosques stood empty, or were used as town-halls or cavalry-stables. 
Three Jesuit missionaries had arrived at Court in February ; and 
soon a small Catholic chapel arose at Agra, where there were 
already some Portuguese residents. An eclectic monotheism was 
proclaimed under the title of Din IldM. 

In 1585 thousands began to adopt the new system. The 
historian Budaomi — whom the Count calls *' the oriental Proco- 
pius ’'—puts down these adhesions to personal interest ; and doubt- 
less the vulgar inducements qf satisfaction to ambition and to 
avarice, would not be wanting. Nevertheless, in the short list of 
the principal disciples we do not had the names of the chief 
jpeers, ministers, and generals, but only those of literary and social 
adventurers, such as Bir, Bal, and Faizi ; of whom some, indeed, 
rose to situations of trust, but of whom none equalled, in civil or 
military distinction, some of the Hindus and Mahomedans who 
refused to abandon their ancestral creeds, and to whom yet the 
Emperor continued his confidence. Amongst these we must 
especially notice Todar Mai, the Chancellor of the Empire, a 
ri^d Hindu to the last. By-and-bye the attempted Beformation 
came to nothing, even before the reign was ended. It has been 
shrewdly observed by Blochroann that the reformation of 
Akbar failed for want of permanent political institutions. There 
was no Parliament to confirm the monarch's decrees by the voice 
of public ratification, or to register them in the national archives. 
There was not even after Akbai’s decease an experienced and 
influeiiHat minister of State to hand on the tradition of Reform 
to the succeeding sovereign. Akbar outlived all his immediate 
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friends and followers, with the solitary exception of the Baje 
Man Singh ; and, Min Singb though able in the field a^tiid 
an astute intriguer^ had never shown any interest in the larga 
schemes of his imperial brother-in-law ; and, like Todar Mai, he 
remained through life a devout Hindu. 

Another fatal flaw in Akbar’s scheme was that it either went 
too far, or not far eifougb. It was the good fortune of the 
English Keformers of the same age, Henry Ylll. Cianmer, and Eli- 
zabeth, that they were in accord with the geneial public feeling, 
and that they understood both where to innovate and wheie to 
arrest innovation. But, in the mixture of Hinduism, Sunworship, 
and SuBism, which the historians of Akbar miscaH '' Divine Mono- 
theism, ” there was no distinct point of attraction for the Hindus. 
There was no doubt, a repudiation of the Semitic idea of God as 
a magnified Sultan of unlimited power and uncontrolled caprice : 
but there was not a distinct and philosophic acknowledgment of 
the Aryan idea, that of an immanent power received in human 
consciousness by means of the phenomena of Nature. 

Abul Fazl, having (as above-mentioned) offended the Heir- 
apparent Prince Salim, was slain on returning from a special 
mission. The Emperor grieved sore ; but Salim was then in 
rebellion and could not be punished : moreover the proud father 
seems to have always spoiled Shekhu Baba, ’’ as he called his 
eldest son. He died about three years after bis faithful minister 
and friend ; and was succeeded by Salim. The Bound-Table of 
India was dissolved ^ and there was no one to take up its noble 
hopes and projects. The new Emperor — by title Nur-ud-diu 
Jahangir— was not indeed intolerant ; but he was a selfish debau- 
chee, bred in the purple, aod full of the weaknesses incidental to 
that condition. During his reign no intellectual movement toc^ 
place. Under his successor, the sumptuous Shahjaban, the EmpirO 
was in equipoise. Beautiful architecture — of a somewhat effe- 
minate character — is almost all that it left behind it ; though the 
testimony alike of competent Asiatics and expeiienced European 
travellers corroborates the favourable estimate of the prosperity 
of the couatry recorded by Mr. Mount Stuart Elphinstone. 

Then followed the bigoted aod crafty Alamgir — or Aurangs^eb 
as be is generally called by Europeans — and under him the 
Hindu and Christian officers were cashiered, the capitation ytm 
renewed after an abeyance of more than a century, and several 
provinces were addea to the Empire. The revenue rose to treble 
the amount that had contented Akbar ; but it proved a very bad 
investment A threatening symptom, already, was the celebrated 
letter of the Bajput Chief (v. C. B. No. 142, p. 252,) dated in 1670 
The warning was unheeded. 3Sarly in 1707 the aged tyrant passdi! 
away, uttering from, his dealb-bed admissions of remorse for th< 
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past, and anxiety for the future. He abstained from the usual 
practice of naming his successor, only bequeathing to “ whichever 
of liis sons was forUmate,”- the guardianship that he confessed 
himself to have abused. It was a legacy of strife and ruin. 

The history of mediaeval India ended as it had began ; in civil 
warfare, in Northern invasion, in flames of fiie and swamps of 
blood. With many advantages — ^as com*pared with their imme- 
diate predecessors— the refined and humane Chaghtai monarchs 
had indeed given India a breathing-time of several generations. 
But they had founded no permanent institutions ; and the last 
state of that land was as bad as the first. We have seen what 
was the aspect^ of the people as viewed by fi&bar : we shall 
presently see what it was when the puppet heir of B<lbar’s sceptre 
had become a dependent of Hindu freebooters. The Mughal 
Empire had at last to undergo the fete that attends all the Empries 
of the East. The spider weaves her web in the halls of Afrasyfib. 

Lawless, incoherent, indefinite in structure and co-ordination of 
parts, these States have never succeeded in following the true 
course of social evolution, or obeying the influences of political 
'order. They have been the comets of the historical system; 
blazing brightly for a brief season, and then vanishing— usually 
to return no more. The Moslem power in India has added this 
peculiar evil, that it has neither been able to supersede nor to 
adopt the old Aryan arrangements of the countiy. Their own 
system too had, in an extreme degree, the faults that attend 
systems which for want of a better word, we may be permitted to 
call “ Levitical, ” The Hindu few, indeed, claimed a spiritual 
origin, but it has always, with the practical good sense of the 
Aryan race, admitted variations of comment that have amounted 
to,. organic reform. The few professed in Bengal is essentially 
different, in many important points, from that followed in less 
civilised parts of India. But the Moslem system, while jumbling 
together the moral, ceremonial, and social precepts of an undeve- 
loped community, precludes itself by its Divine claims from 
Sneorporating any new elements, whether spontaneous or borrowed 
from other races. Further, while their laws are not enacted 
by the temporal Sovereign, they are not administered in confor- 
imity with the popular conscienca Akbar's was the most serious 
attempt that a ruler of India ever made, down to the present 
centary ; and Akbar, as we have seen, did not succeed. The 
censbqu^aces to the people have been deplorable, and have conti- 
nued to afflict them, even to the third and fourth generation. 

Nothing can exceed the disorganisation of society as presented 
lo ns by Indian historians of the last century. Thus Dow, writing 
Ikbpnt 1775, and doubtless from native information, says that :— 

>. ‘ «,The country was torn to pieces with civil war, and groaned 
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under every species of domestic Oonfusion. Villainy was practised^ 
in every form ; all law and religion were trodden under foot ; .the 
bonds of private friendship and connections^ as well as of society 
and government^ were broken ; and every individual, as if amidst 
a forest of wild beasts^ could rely upon nothing but the strength 
of his own arm. o 

Simitar testimony is cited, from a native contemporary, by Tod,' 
the historian of Rajasthan : — 

'‘The people of Hindustan at this period thought only of present 
safety and gratification. Misery was disregarded by those who 
escaped it \ and man, centered solely in himself, not for his 

kind. This selfishness, destructive of public as of private virtue, 
lAcame universal after the invasion of Nadir Shah ; nor have the 
people become more virtuous yet, and consequently are neither 
more happy nor more independent. ” 

These, it must be admitted, are frightful pictures of the past to 
which a population naturally amiable and intelligent could be 
brought by the faults of their rulers. The evil effects will long 
continue to be seen. We are told by Baillie Fiaser, on the 
authority of the late-Ool. Skinner, C. B,, who entered tho Mahratta 
service about 1795, that the country had become almost depopu- 
lated ; — 

“So reduced was the actual number of human beings, and so 
utterly cowed their spirit, that the few villages that did continue 
to eJtist at great intervals had scarcely any communication with 
each other ; and so great was the increase of beasts of prey,— 
that the little communication that remained was often cut off by a 
single tiger known to haunt the road. 

Of the moral character of this miserable remnant, we have the 
following trenchant description by a shrewd observer in the early 
part of the present century : — 

“ They are the most deceitful, mischievous race of people that 
I have ever seen or read of. I have not yet met with a Hindoo 
who had one good quality, and honest Mussulmans do not exist. 
---(See Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches, 1797 to 1806.; 

When we look around in tho India of to-day, we can hardljr 
believe that we' live among the grand-chlldren of the people thus 
described. In British India the people are as numerous, per 
square mile, as in Belgium ; roads, railways and canals reticulate 
the map \ three universities (to which a fourth is now bem^ added) 
send out gr^uates yearly ; a large revenue is^punctually rC&lised ; 
India, in a ^ord, is under the reign of Law. " ^ 

What we have called the “ Levitical ” system wilr not produce 
that result. Like Akbar, Solomou stands isolated in the history 
of his country. This conception of the regulation of human conduct 
.has probably existed, and* for sufficient reasons, in most primitive 
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states of socety. Even in Europe it long struggled against 
the conception which maybe termed “ Political. ” It led the latter 
into an unholy alliance, as when spiritual courts were allowed to 
hand over spiritual offenders to the secular arm. It still lurks as 
a latent poison in many civilised systems. But in the ordinary 
affairs of life it has almost entirely ceasec^to act among progressive 
races ; and races have progressed in proportion as it has been 
suppressed. Throughout all lands, occupied or ruled by such races, 
it is recognised that the business of the State is to issue and enforce 
the ordinance of civil conduct. Law, as defined in Littre’s Diction- 
ary, is “ a prescription emanating from the sovereign authority, ” 
and what that authority allows it practically enacts, disobedience 
being abated by exemplary consequences proceeding from the 
same source. 

The early Romans, incorporating their jus civile into edicts and 
codes, modified by the jus gentium, developed a body of law 
that has been substantially adopted by many modern States. The 
early English, while excluding from ordinary affairs the texts of 
Homan law, yet admitted the ground principle by codifying (in 
their rude way) the common Law of their pagan forefathers, 
under King Alfred and his successors. Such, indeed, was the 
vitality of this system, originally tribal, that it was adopted by the 
Anglo-Norman nationality in the thirteenth century and has ever 
since continued to be the basis of all statutory evolution. But 
what suits one people will hardly ever suit another. In the 
settlement of their Irish conquests the English would not abdicate 
their legislative functions as the Moslems did in Greece and India. 
Bence they found themselves compelled to adopt one out of two 
alternative courses. They could either give sanction to the 
indigenous, or “ Brehon ” code, leaving the local courts to modify 
it from time to time as occasion might arise ; or they could sweep 
it away and introduce their own system. They chose the second, 
though they have carried it out with some vacillation, and both 
countries may long rue the choice. In India the firmer and wiser 
course has been adopted ; and the omens are favourable to its 
success. Though a more recent conquest, both vaster in extent, 
more foreign, and more truly formidable, this country has been 
found an easier one to govern than Ireland. For it affords the 
spectacle of a number of long anarchic tribes accepting the re-enact- 
ment of their ancient laws by an alien and a distant sovereign, 
and submitting to sanctions such as their own system never con- 
templated. It was the rejection or neglect of this method that 
did the chief mischief in Ireland as in mediaeval India ; and so caused 
anarchy to succeed Akbar and Shahjahan in the one country as it 
has succeeded Cromwell and William of Orange in the other. 

H. Q. Kesiia 



Art. ir.— agnosticism. 

(A Study.) 

T he object of this paper is not to establish any cherished scheme 
of faith or morals, or to prove the truth or falsity of any 
theological doctrine. I" desire to offer, for the consideration of 
all who will not deem the discussion foolish or impiou.s, a few 
suggestions on certain important topics, with tiie hope that what 
is here written may possibly serve as aids to reflection ; and that 
1 may be able to present a sketch, and to some extent a justi* 
fication, hasty and at the best imperfect, of a (node of thought 
in the condemnation of which many divergent schools of thought 
And their single point of union. To attempt a full treatment 
of the subject is beyond the scope of my present purpose, and 
such an essay would involve a disquisition of greater length 
than can be allowed to this article. Nor shall I fail in my pur- 
pose even if I am unable to add to the stock of original ideas— 
ideas on the grave questions — with which I have to deal. ^ It will • 
suiBce, if I may in some measure aid in the diffusion, among 
readers who have neither leisure uor inclination for the study of 
voluminous works, of the results attained by previous enquiry. 
And in the first place, I would premise that for those who are 
convinced of the saving truth of Christianity, or, indeed, of any 
other religion, and who, perhaps necessarily, deem the discussion 
of their cherished doctrines a dangerous diversion, these pages 
are not written. Far be it from me to attempt to shake the 
basis of a faith, unsustainable though I conceive the fabric to 
be, which affords to any man strength in the day of conflict, 
consolation in the time of trouble, and a hope in the hour of 
death. But already the fortress has been assailed, already the 
outworks are in the hands of the enemy, and it may tend to 
the peace of some anxious minds to suggest grounds for the 
belief that, when the citadel of faith has fallen, there will even 
then be no reason to despair of the republic. To those who claim 
the title of rationalist, I offer no apology for this paper. 

At the commencement of our enquiry, it is necessary to come 
to an understanding as to the meaning to be attached to the 
term agnosticism. The word indicates not a theological system ; 
least of all a dogmatic faith. Of all imaginable iama it makes 
the fewest demands upon its adherents, agnosticism holds out 
no promise of reward to believers, no threats of damnation to* 
infidels. It consists in the mere recognition of certain apparent 
facts, in the acknowledgment of certain intellectual phenomena. 
In its ultimate analysis, it is merely a mode of thought. The 
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agnostic thinker holds the doctrine that, owing to the limitation 
of our faculties, we can have no knowledge of any thing super- 
natural, of any thing existing beyond the sphere of our con- 
sciousness ; and that we have no warrant for believing that at 
any future time are we likely to acquire such knowledge. 
Further, he is convinced, that there is not sufficient evidence to 
induce him to admit that the consciousness of any individual, 
or collection of individuals, has ever penetrated beyond . the 
phenomena of the external world. The agnostic requires evi- 
dence before be allows himself to yield his assent to any pro- 

E osition. It must not be supposed, and but that the supposition 
as been made by shallow writers, it would seem scarcely need- 
ful to make tine reservation, that any agnostic, worthy of the 
name of a thinker, requires the direct evidence of his own, 
senses to prove every fact. It is not some special kind of evi- 
dence that he requires, but evidence of any nature sufficient to 
justify belief. Failing such testimony all the doctrines of theology 
all the dogmas of the schools, all the more or less pleasing con- 
ception of the existence and attributes of a god or gods, of 
the persistence of life beyond the grave, and of the conditions 
of that life, are for the agnostic mere assumptions. On these 
questions, he cousiilei's the evidence insufficient. It should bo 
noted, however, that he does not therefore deny the possibility 
of the truth of any of these opinions. Of all the means by 
which it has been sought to dethrone the reason and to degrade 
tbe majesty of the free spirit of man, than dogmatic belief, 
dogmatic infidelity alone is baser. An agnostic does not deny 
the truth of any proposition, because he cannot see sufficient 
reason to accept it. He merely withholds his assent. From 
the intellectual and moral quicksand of positive denial, he steers 
clear. His attitude is essentially negative. To his view, the 
human race is enclosed, not in the cavern of Plato, with shadowy 
reflections of the ideal for its only realities, but in a space sur- 
rounded by an unscaleable wall and covered by an impenetrable 
canopy, with all that is real within, and with no present means 
•dr future prospect of attaining knowledge of that which is 
without. Tims, rightly understood, agnosticism ’directly contra- 
dicts no system of religious belief. Any of the religions of 
the peoples of the earth may be true. It is perfectly possible 
{hat all are true ; that all honest faith will be realized. Within 
a boundless universe is boundless better, boundless worse. The 
Cood Christian may, -after his death, find the reward of his 
'devotion in a crown of gold, a palm -branch, and a harp; and 
may prolong a blissful, eternity in singing psalms and forming 
dne of a seraphic procession. While the bad Christian, the man 
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Vfbo professed the creed and believed its threats and promises 
'Without that saving faith which gives a title to a mansion in the 
sky, may meet with what he is hound to consider his deserts 
by lying transfixed through endless ages on a bed of burning 
fire, rained upon by unquenchable fire. The hour of dissolution 
may transport the pious Musalman to the paradise of his dreams; 
and in tlie enjoyment ,of the society of Huiis ever fair and 
young ’’ he may find an eternity well spent. The devout Buddhist, . 
w'ho has observed the spirit and the letter of the Law may 
find death a release from the misery, change, and transitoriness of 
life, and a passage to the sacred and mysterious rest of JSIiban ; while 
his erring brother, who knew the good and sought it not may pass 
tlirongh other ills and learn by bitter experience the*iniscry of exis- 
tence ijefore he attains tiie same blessed consummation. Why 
should not even the poor Indian's untutored mind be also a mirror of 
the truth, and his eternity be passed in a happy hunting-ground 
with his faithful dog to bear him company? And why should 
not our own Norse fathers, the sons of Thor and Odin, be at 
this moment in the enjoyment of Valhalla, drinking out of the 
skulls of their enemies and realizing to the full the sanguinary but 
congruous delights of wliich their earthly pleasures were but a faint 
shadow? Surely space is wide enough for each sect lo have its 
peculiar heaven and bell, without infringing on the rights of others. 
These are but fancies. Yet, it would seem more reasonable to hold 
this doctrine as a fact than to vainly believe that, by the partial 
favour of an unjust Deity, a small section only of our race have 
attained absolute tnitli. Of no form of creed, it must be repeated em- 
phatically, does the agnostic positively deny the tiuth. He bufc 
asserts that, for himself, he perceives no warrant to justify belief. 
This would seem to be a sufficeintly modest and peaceable frame 
of mind. Yet all the sects, from that headed by the honoured 
names of Francis Newman and Charles Voysey to those rendered 
illustiious by tlie virtues and intellectual splendours of Wesleys, 
Stanley, Ryle, Liddon, Pusey, and John Henry Newman, unite 
in waging persistent, I will not say bitter, war against the un- 
pretending band of thinkers who stand, apart from all, but actively' 
opposed to none. Suspension of judgment, a purely intellectual 
act, should not. one might think, bo the subject of special ani- 
madversion ; and the fact of a man’s inability to yield his assent 
to propositions which do not commend themselves to his reasoil 
ought not to lay him open to reprobation. And yet even the 
Theist, who claims for himself the fullest exercise of the right ofr 
private judgment, hesitates to extend the same privilege to one 
who, with equal sincerity and earnestness, arrives, by the meane 
which be himself uses, at different results. The Catholic, who 
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holds as siaful all exerciso of the reason in respect to the super* 
natural, though, by his judgment ho blasphemes the giver of 
his mental faculties, has perhaps some ground for his condemna- 
tion. But that men who, whether within or without the pale of 
the Christian Church, lay claim to the title of the nationalist, 
should so condemn us, would be inconceivable, had not the verdict 
been so often pronounced. Beyond tlie desire of seeking and 
expounding what he holds to be the truth, no one can it 
would seem, have any particular object in declaring himself an 
agnostic. The motives are obvious which may induce a man to pro- 
fess a religion which he has not troubled himself to examine, of the 
truth of which he is not assured. Arrogant self-assertion, morbid 
vanity, or empty bravado, even the childish and futile notion 
that the expression of disbelief will in some way alter an unplea- 
sant fact, may prompt the profligate and frivolous to deny the im- 
mortality of the soul, and may urge the fool to repeat with his 
lips the assertion he has made in his heart that there is no Qod. 
But it is difflcult to see which of these motives could have, 
weight to induce a man to humble the pride of intellect and con- 
fess that these things are beyond the scope of his faculties. The 
agnostic desires to try all things ; and, after careful scurtiny and 
mature consideration, declares that he cannot find ground for Ax- 
ing his faith in the dogmas of any theology. This does not, 
however, hinder him from being a man of exemplary life, and remark- 
able, as a jocular preacher said, after the return of a late exploring 
party, not like the North Pole, principally for its negation, but 
positively and actively as a power that mak^s for righteousness. 
In modern times, the most noticeable example of the agnostic 
condition of mind is John Stuart Mill, than whom, pace the 
Church Times, no saint in the calendar lived a more holy and 
actively virtuous life. Here we touch on the important question 
of the connection between faith and morality. The necessity 
for the consideration of this question is the justification of the 
article ; and in the sequel 1 hope to shew some grounds for main- 
taining that belief in certain intellectual propositions is by no 
means essential to moral beauty of conversation ; and that the 
religions sanction, althongh beyond doubt it has exercised a vast 
influence on ethics, has no necessary place in any rational system 
of morals. For the present, we may pass to a discussion of some 
of the more obvious bases on which agnosticism rests. 

Three problems which have at all times engrossed the atten- 
4ion of thinkers are, the existence of God, the immortality of 
the soul, and the freedom of the will. A discussion of the last 
question would involve purely metaphysical considerations which 
foreign to my present purpose. I shall therefore leave it 
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for a more convenient occasion ; and shall take leave to make 
the implicit assumption, which will probably be granted, that 
as a matter of fact, whether the human will be free or not, the 
greater part of the human race act as if they were free to choose their 
own course, and will continue so to do, however often aud how- 
ever clearly the fallacy of the presumption of^free volution may 
be demonstrated. The* former two questions'have usually been 
deemed inseparable ; and a belief in the existence of Qod has 
been held to imply, of necessity, a belief in the immortality of 
the soul, and vice veffsA. The reason of this is somewhat hard 
to understand. It would seem to be not more difScult to con- 
ceive that the Creator should, of His own will, or forced by 
the nature of the material with which He works, deny to man 
the gift of immortality, than to ancknowledge that, willingly, or un- 
willingly, He allows the existence of pain and evil, the countless in- 
perfections of nature, the mournful waste of strength and beauty 
which pervades the world. Nor does there appear to be any 
difficulty in supposing that, if the universe be capable of existence 
without external aid, the continuance of that existence to infinite 
time, under the same or under varying conditions, might be 
equally possible. It will be convenient, therefore, to consider 
these questions separately. And in the first place, let us discuss 
the grounds of the belief in the existence and attributes of God. 
It is unnecessary to undertake a full disquistion in detail upon 
the nature and value of the evidence which is produced in support 
of this belief. It will be seen, on consideration, that whatever 
evidence can be advanced falls naturally under the beads of 
historical, depending on relevation ; experimental, derived from 
the observation and study of national phenomena ; and intentional 
the evidence presented by the mind itself. With the first head, we 
need have no concern. This wall has been already sufficiently 
battered ; the breach has long been practicable. To others may be 
left the task of examining what has already been accomplished, 
and deciding what i-emains to be done in respect to the evidence 
from revelation. Half a century hence, the discussion of the 
comparative value of the various revelations which have been 
accepted among civilized nations may possibly retain a shade of 
antiquarian interest. The experimental testimony has been dispas- 
sionately weighed, certainly with no leaning towards undue severity^ 
by J. S. Mill in the unrevised essay on Theism. More value 
than is there allowed to this evidence will probably be granted 
by no intelligent student. Aud if this value is deemed woi^h 
a struggle to retain, 1 have no wish to depreciate it. It is oa 
the ground of the intentional testimony that the battle witll 
the more advanced thinkers, who still cling to the belief in a God, 
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tannst be fought. ' And to this point, our attention must be 
directed. 1 pass the discussion of the question whether or not 
intuitive ideas exist at all. Let us assuitte that there are such 
ideas. That all men have an intuitive conception of even the 
bare existence of a Deity is an assertion of which the truth has 
never been demonstrated. By its very natures it is incapable of 
exact proof. If this instinct actually exists, it might be expected 
that their would be some resemblance between the ideas of God 
entertained by all men. These ideas might differ in a thousand 
details, in strength, in clearness, in intensity ; as there are 
innumerable difference between the individuals of any class of 
things. But in. every class, there are some essential attributes 
by which every individual fneraber of it may be recognized ; and 
■we may fairly ask what is the class-mark which differentiates the 
members of the class of innate ideas of God, what is the point of 
contact between the Buddhist idea of “ the power not our 
selves which makes for righteousness,” and the idea of God 
as conceived in the mind of an American revivalist? Other 


arguments, of perhaps greater force, which it is unnecessary 
to repeat, have been urged against the doctrine of intuitive evidence. 
The root of the matter may bo reached by a concise statement 
of the question in the form which it assumes, when subjected to 
careful analysis. There are only two possible ways of explaining 
the existence of all things. Either tlie universe, such as we know 
it by our perception of natural phenomena is self-existent ; or 
it is the work of a self-existent external power. The former 
explanation is given by the materialist and by the Pantheist ; the 
latter, by the theist and by the polytheist. But though a man 
may honestly accept as true either of these accounts, careful con- 
sideration will shew that each bypothesi.s is equally inconceiv- 
able.^ Attempt to grasp the meaning of the assertion either 
that the world is self-existent, or that the Deity external to the 
universe is self-existent ; press the argument to its logical 
conclusion ; and it will be found that the mind is absolutely 
inoaptible of conceiving either idea. As well may we try to 
conceive the end or the beginning of space or of time. Incon- 
ceivability, it has been often and justly said, is no test of truth. 
Indeed, in this instance, we have two ideas, each inconceivable, 
bne of which, as far as we can see, niust image forth the truth. 


Ae for ae our minds are capable of realizing the conditions of the 
problem, no third solution is possible. But when it is plainly seen 
that both the explanations offerei are unthinkable, a man may 
per^ps be pardoned for declinine. to assert or formulate his belief 
'M either. This statement of the question gives no basis for 
^ogwfotie atheism ; it as little affords a standpoint for dogmatic 
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atlieism. But cretainly, in ibe present state of our knowledgie, 
it would seem to justify the refusal to yield assent to either pro- 
position. This, as regards the belief iu the existence of a deity 
is the final apology for Agnosticism. 

But, even assuming for the sake of argument, that having 
reviewed the evidence, we feel in a position to affirm more or less 
positively our belief iu the existence of a deity, if our belief is to be 
of any value, we must learn something of bis attributes. The 
mere belief in the existence of a power external to the universe 
would not be cherished as a possession of great price. It will be 
admitted that we can only contemplate any thing as a collection 
of attributes. Of the mysterious something which underlies these, 
we know nothing ; as far as we can see, the limitation of our 
faculties effectually prevents us from ever knowing anything. If we 
say we belive in the existence of God, we mean that we believe 
in the existence of something which possesses certain qualities. 
What means have we of knowing the attributes of God ? The 
answer which has always been given to this question is that we 
must ascribe to God in an ideal degree, the highest attributes of 
his creatures. “ He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ? and 
" he that made the eye, shall he not see ? ’* It has been invariably 
held impossible to imagine the existence of virtues in men, and 
not to perceive that the creator of these virtues must possess them 
to ail infinite extent. Few of those who have cared to accompany 
me thus far will hesitate to admit that all religions are, and have 
been, anthropomorphic iu their conceptions of the Deity. One 
of the Hebrew Psalmists recognized this long ago ; and it has 
become a commonplace of polemics to remark that all nations 
have imagined their God as an idealized abstraction of tho highest 
virtues recognized by them. It is equally true, though perhaps' 
not so immediately perceived, that it is impossible that this should' 
be otherwise. By his very nature a man is precluded from con- 
ceiving attributes differing in kind from those of which he himself 
is or may be possessed. But according to every hypothesis, matt 
is finite, the Deity infinite. Yet the qualities proper to the former 
are unhesitatiugly ascribed to the latter, and by every sect God is 
fashioned in the image of man. The Deist abjures for himself 
all pretentions to knowledge or conception of the divine attributes ; 
yet he addresses his God or Father, and believes that he is good, 
just, loving, and merciful. More than this, He may and must be ; 
less or other than this he canuot be. If any meaning whatever 
attaches to these words, God must be conceived as good with 
human goodness, just with human justice, merciful with humaa 
ittercy. The qualities are idealized, as the forms of their divinities' 
were idealised by the Greeks, but they are, aftei* al4 but the 
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forms and qualities of man. The Calvinist is more consistent, in 
ascribing to Qod’s justice and mercy the predestination of a large 
action of the human race to pain, unmerited and eternal. 
He at least must be acquitted of the charge of using the 
terms in their ordinary signification. The sole objection is 
that in thus applying the terms, they are robbed of all meaning 
whatever. The Theistic view might be siyitainable, perhaps, were we 
to hold that virtue is eternal and immutable, ideally existent and 
still the same though all living things were to perish. But the 
fallacy of the argument is at once exposed when we consider 
that all morality, as we know it, is relative. This is possibly a 
matter of opinion ; and did space permit I would willingly discuss 
the question. 'An impartial consideration will, I think, suffi- 
ciently justify the view now expounded. Not a vice can be 
named which is not the conception of a virtue ; not a virtue 
which may not become under certain conditions a vice. Every 
scheme of morals is no more than an extensive system of casuistry. 
Good and evil are relative terms, and have no meaning for 
us, except in relation to beings like ourselves. They can be 
used only of the conditioned ; and to apply them to the uu> 
conditioned is a confusion of thought so obvious, that its hold 
upon powerful intellects is almost inexplicable. To attribute 
vice or virtue to an infinite Being is a contradiction in terms 
arising from an indolent habit of forbearing to thoroughly 
analyse our ideas, and to pursue our thoughts to their necessary 
conclusions. What is true of the relative may be absolutely false 
of the absolute ; and acts which in respect to men are good and 
bad, to an infinite Being may be absolutely iudifierent, neither 
moral nor immoral, but simply unmoral. Some faint glimmering 
of light in this darkness is perceptible in the fact that we do 
not now consider an earthquake, or lightning, or a cyclone as 
moral agents. It is possible, if any trust could be placed in 
the judgments of the human mind in such matters, 1 would 
say it is probable, that the attributes of the Deity, if Deity 
there be, differ from those of man not only in degree, but in kind. 
And if this be so, all speculation upon their nature must be 
fruitless. In whichever side may lie the probability, it is clear 
that in this matter there can be no certainty. And I fear that 
the mere belief in the existence of a god, of whose attributes 
mid mode of being we have no certain knowledge, offers little 
promise of affording exercise for the religious faculties. The 
unknown is practically non-existent. 

Next, wo turn to the question of the immortality of the soul 
the continuation after death of life under conditions simila, 
to those of our present existence. Apart from revelation, this 
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belief is based solely upon internal evidences. Unless we are 
prepared to accept as true the accounts given of direct communi- 
cation with the inhabitants of a world beyond the grave, the 
only reasons which we can have for belief in a continued existence 
are those supplied by our own intuitions. It is said, that there is 
an universal instinct which teaches that our life does not end 
when we leave this world’— 

** Unsatisfied with our allotted span 
We cravO a larger and a fairer room, 

This dreamer, this insatiate being, man, 

Finds all too narrow the enclosing tomb.” 

Even granting that there is such an instinct, it by no means 
follows, as John Mill has pointed out, that the idea implies a 
corresponding reality. But it may, I think, be shewn that 
this so-called instinct is not necessarily such, but rather a de-* 
velopment of a not unnatural desire. Certainly, the writers 
of the Old Testament were not all believers in tbe doctrine of 
an after-life. Perhaps the strongest support for the belief 
to be found in the Hebrew Scriptures is a famous mistranslated 
passage in the Book of Job. Often the desire is strong; but 
not always. Some look forward to a prolonged life of activity ; 
to others, the most blissful expectation is that in death, 

“ The best of gifts is given, 

Even a little sleep." 

Some base their hope on the imperfection of human knowledge, 
and the belief that somewhere and at some time, their craving 
after perfect wisdom may be realized. Others cling to human 
affections, and refuse to believe that those who have lived 
perfectly in this world must be for ever parted by the hand 
of death. Others, again, weary of beholding all the oppression 
done under the sun, heart-sick at the sight of the unmerited 
misery suffered by themselves or others, desparing of ever 
attaining on the earth the remotest approach to their ideal 
of justice, look forward to a future life wherein tbe crooked 
shall be made straight. Most of all, perhaps, regard the body 
as an incumbrance, and counting the soul a separate entity, 
have some vague and unaualysed notion that it would be much 
better circumstanced, if relieved of **the earthly body and 
grievous growth of clay."' All these are perhaps strong reasons 
for desiring a continuance of life ; but they give no warrant 
for supposing that the desire will ever be gratified. It is possible n 
that the body is a hindrance, and that when “ the freed spirit- 
bathes in wells of light” all “desires and dreams and hopes 
and aspirations” will be fulfilled. But it is equally possible 
and, perhaps, to many minds moro probable, that, even assuming 
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.tfao separate existeoce of body and soul to be a fact,’ one i* 
a necessary contplement to tbe other ; that each is by itself 
imperfect ; and that only together do they constitute a perfect 
instrumept. To this conclusion point the observed facts of 
physiology, as they present themselves to the mind of a lay- 
map. It would be a doleful awakening, should the soul arise 
from the sleep of death, and find that with the body had perished 
all its powers and faculties, and that there only remained a 
vague remembrance of vanished strength and a hopeless regret 
for past happiness. But, as a matter of fact, it is only with their 
lips that most men and women profess their belief in immortality. 
Were the belief* a living instinct, it is impossible to conceive 
that there should be that hopeless grief or that speedy oblivion, 
■which falls to the lot of all. A wife or lover is, conventionally 
at least, expected to remain true to one from whom she is parted 
by even the lapse of years ; but should the separation be that 
Qf death, the bond is held to be broken and the survivor freed. 
Either the conception of love is gross and brutal, or the belief in a 
continued existence is a fancy. Possibly there is a little of 
both ip the matter. By an ultimate analysis, the proofs of the 
iinmortality of the soul are resolved to this ; that certain in- 
dividuals have what they consider an instinct assuring them 
of a continued existence ; and that certain, but not all others, 
for various reasous, are unwilling to believe that the present 
is the only life. Considering the ascertained facts of physiological 
science, which appear to point to the conclusion, but cannot be 
said to prove, that the mental faculties are inseparably linked 
with certain physical conditions, it will, perhaps, be safe to 
abstain from passing a definitive judgment on the question. 

Assuming, then, that we have divested ourselves of all bias in these 
matters; that we have arrived at the conclusion, that the existence and 
attributes of God, the continuance or cessation of life after the dissolu- 
tion of tbe body, are and must for the present remain perfectly open 
questions ; we must now consider whether it therefore follows that, 
via have lost all motive for moral action, all real distinction between 
good and evil, that, as the brilliant author of the ' New Republic' 
Wronld have ns believe, the barriers which separate vice from virtue 
must fall, and that life is no longer worth living. If this be indeed 
the case, then let us like the ancient philosophers do our best to 
bolster Up the old superstitions, which no longer enslave our minds,* 
hut which serve to keep society together. Certainly, the first duty of 
'every good citizen is to guard tbe well-being of the republic ; and 
^ of tbe dififiusion of truth is not only to rob life of all its sweetness but 
reduce men to the. condition of brutes, then, in the name of the 
l^nthankable God, let us do our best to disseminate salutary 
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falsehood. Stated in this barest manner, the unwelcome result seems 
inconceivable. We have all such reverence for Thee, that we can 
** O truth, O lady peerless.*’ 

hardly bring our minds to believe it possible that there might he. 
circumstances in which the cult of falsehood would be preferable^ 
But we are not entiled to reject the supposition of the possibility 
of this result, on the ground of its inconceivability. That most, or 
even all, men believe that there is a virtue in truth for its owb 
sake is not the slightest reason for assuming the belief to be well- 
grounded. 

The question turns upon the eternal dispute as to the standard of 
right and wrong. If good and evil are absolute, and consist only in 
doing or opposing the will of the Creator, there might be some risk 
of losing all distinctions between them in asserting that we have 
so little knowledge of the will of God that we do not ever know 
for certain that He exsists, or whether He regards our actions 
from the same standpoint as that from which we regard them. But. 
as we have already assumed, good and evil are merely relative terms, 
It is undisputed that the Standard of right and wrong has beefi 
and is still continually shifting ; the good of to-day has been the evil 
of to-morrow. The tests have been many and various. There is 
however, I think one formula which will be found to include 
whatever of useful and true is to be found in the moral standards of 
all ages and of all nations. The final test of the morality of an 
acton is whether its tendency is to loosen or to strengthen the 
bonds of society. It is needless to say that we must not have 
regard only to the apparent and immediate result of any particular 
act ; we must consider the general tendency of acts as a class. 
Keeping this point in view, we shall find that an act is moral in 
proportion as it serves to promote or preserve social health ; immoral, 
in proportion as it tends to produce or strengthen social disease. 
The Stoic formula : — “ Live according to Nature — Kant's rule 

So act that your rule of conduct may be taken as a rule of conduct 
by all rational being; the Utilitarian test: — The greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number are all more or less imperfect express- 
ions of the rule. But there is a law, wider and higher than all these, 
which includes them all : — Act in obedience to the laws which 
govern social life.” It will be found that all systems of morals 
have, consciously or unconsciously, been based on this principle how- 
ever mistaken may have been its application. That there are 
certain states of society which are healthy, and certain others which 
are diseased is to use an imperfect simile, as certain as that tfae%. 
are healthy and unhealthy states of the body. The physical laWa 
to which men must conform in order to preserve the soundness of 
the body are capable of being ascertained : they are gradually 
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being ascertained with an ever closer'and closer approach to perfect 
knowledge, though it is. possible that the last word on the subject is 
destined never to be uttered. These laws have their co-relatives in 
the laws which govern the conditions of the social state ; and these 
too, are equally capable of ascertainment. Could we discover 
perfectly tl»e nature, extent, and operation of these laws, 
we should have a perfect system of morals. That this will ever 
be attained is not probable. But even now we have au 
approximate knowledge of them, and each new discovery is 
a step in the perhaps infinite scale of the development of 
morals. To act in accordance with the requirements of these 
laws, or more accurately, to observe the conditions of social health 
is to act morally ; to violate them is to act immorally. Every code of 
morality wliich has ever been formulated has been an effort, more 
or less conscious, to secure their observance. It must not be sup- 
posed that these conditions relate merely to the physical part of 
human nature ; they regard equally the spiritual part. To avoid 
those prurient illustrations which find so much favour with a re- 
cent writer on this subject, the law of temperance is as binding on 
all men on account of the mental and spiritual as on account of 
the physical consequences of its violation. 

We have next to consider the sanctions of this moral system. 
.To classify them briefly, the ordinary sanctions of morality are, 
the religious sanction, including the unselfish dread of acting con- 
trary to the will of a perfectly good and wise creator, and the 
feelfish fear of offending one ‘‘ who is strong enough to damh us if 
■ He chooses ; the political sanction, that is tlie fear of breaking 
the laws of the state and incurring consequent penalties ; the 
sanction of public opinion, that is, the fear of doing anything of 
which those to whose decisions we defer would disapprove ; and 
the physical sanction, the punishment imposed by the laws of 
nature on the body, not the soul, that sinneth. Of these aids and 
incentives to moral action we lose none but the first named. I am 
far from affecting to disparage or under-estimate the strength of 
the religious sanction. I know there are many who live a virtuous 
life, because they believe such a life to be in accordance with the 
will of a being whom they love, because He first loved them ; and 
whom to grieve would be a cause of the deepest sorrow to them. I 
think it is also possible that fear of damnation may have some re- 
straining influence on a few abject souls ; though it would be 
al^urd to accord the epithet “ moral,’' to acts done under such an 
influence. But I see no reason why the social sanction, the 
solemn recognition, which will one day be instinctive, of the 
intimate connection which exists between all members of the hu-» 
man face, the conviction that every word and thouglit and deed 
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eternally affects the mighty mass of humaniiy of which each man 
forms an intinitesimal but all important part, should not furnish a 
perfectly efficient substitute for the religious sanction. If we can 
once convert into an instinct the consideration that every act, word 
or thought has a tendency to preserve or to destroy the social 
organism ; if we can attain a clear conception of the undoubted 
fact that the displacement of an atom modifies the conditions o^ 
the whole universe, that every action is as a stone cast into the sea, 
whose ripples spread throughout the ocean of space and eternity ; 
we may well dispense with the supernatural. It is the want of 
consideration of the effects of our actions upon the destinies of 
others which leads to the commission of most of the sijis of men^ 
When once man learns his true position in regard to his fellow- 
men, when he considers the incalculable effects of his misdeeds on 
the innocent, he will have an incentive to virtue far stronger than 
any that has yet been put forth. There are signs that the cultiva- 
tion of the social instinct is proceeding ; we are daily acquiring a 
clearer conception of the unity of history, and social science is 
making rapid strides. Gradually the knowledge of social duties, 
the recognition of social laws, will spread and imperceptibly leaven 
the masses, until one day, after the lapse of generations, men will 
look back with astonishment at the time when what will have 
become platitudes were deemed subjects for argument. 

And to those who fear that the transition stage may be one of 
anarchy^and disorder, that the extinction of the religious feelings 
of maiiftnd will be attended with deplorable results, before the 
social sense shall be sufficiently developed, it may be pointed out 
that the change cannot possibly be of the nature of a cataclysm. 
The world will not go to sleep one day with a peaceful belief in God 
and a future state, and awake next morning to the sudden know- 
ledge that the old things have become new, that our conceptions of 
heaven and hell are like the baseless fabric of a vision ; and that 
the social organism is the only real entity. On the contrary, the 
change will be gradual. Infinite time is before us ; and the revolu- 
tion of thought and feeling will beiraperceptibly accomplished. The 
new knowledge is first received by the few ; and from them it passes 
to the many. Finally, it is formulated into a doctrine, and every 
one perceives that he has really believed it all his life. Nor is it 
any real objection that there will always be many, perhaps a large 
majority, who will refuse to be bound by considerations of sociat 
good, who will decline to submit to the mild yoke of the social 
sanction. This is no doubt true. But even now the moiority of 
men are not swayed by considerations of abstract right and wrong y 
most men do not shrink from evil for fear of grieving the Holy 
Spirit of God, nor do they even abstain from sin through dread of 
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the judgment to come. For such as will not be bound by thO 
moral sanction, there will stiS^ remain the other sanctions which 
1 h&ve enumerated, the baiter and the f>ri8on, the loss of the esteem 
of their neighbours, the ruin of their bodily health. The social 
will be the only true moral sauction ; but the other sanctions will 
ensure the safety of morals. More than this can be expected for 
no scheme of ethics. But we may reasonably hope that it will be 
an advantage and will tend to the protnotion of virtue, to substU 
tnte for the ever-shifting standards which have hitherto been cur- 
■ rent, one standard, based on ascertained scientific facts, not im- 
moveable but advancing according to fixed and eternal laws, and 
independent of the flux of individual opinion. 

And will all the sweetness of life vanish with the old gods ? 
Granted that the belief that there is a perfectly powerful, wise, 
and good Being controlling all earthly things, ordering the move- 
ments of the Universe, loving His children with a supreme love, and 
aiding them in all their struggles after holiness, is sweet, and noble 
and inspiring ; if we can find no warrant for this belief, is it not 
better and wiser at once to face the truth than to lap ourselves in 
a fool’s paradise and be rudely awakened to the ghastly reality by 
some sudden flash of horror ? Richter has shewn us, in painfully 
vivid words, the dismal gloom of tl^e Universe deprived of God, 
But this gloom will be dispelled and the light of a new morning 
will break upon the world, when for the love and fear of an un- 
known God we substitute the love of our brothers whom know, 
and for whom we can work with effect. Granted, again, tmR if wo 
could be certain that a fresh existence will be given us after death, 
and that therein all men shall reap as they have sown, and all wlio 
have suffered injustice on earth shall receive compensation, many 
might find in this certainty a sharper stimulous to action, an 
additional happiness in human afiections, a goal of endeavour 
which now they lack ; yet is it not better to look the facts fairly 
in- the face and consider what remains if we find this belief 
changed for uncertainty ? If, while admitting the entire possibility 
of their real existence, we exclude from our minds the belief in 
God and the hope of immortality, there are still left to us all hu- 
man loves ; all aspirations after wisdom, all strivings after moral 
perfection, all efforts for the good of others and for the advance- 
ment of the progress of our race, all pleasures of the senses, the 
imagination, the intellect, and the heart. Surely these things are 
^t to be despised. It should rather add to the value of this life, 
■as Mr. Buskin has nobly pointed out, that all the work which a 
man shall ever have it in bis power to do must be finished within 
this tittle span of years. It is a common place with the preachers 
that no man should bewail the narrowness of his opportunities for 
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^oing good, his poverty^his iosignificance, or his weakness, but should 
find his highest joy in doing hia b^. If the limitation imposed 
be not that of wealth or power, but of time, there should ixdt 
therefore be the more reason to complain. We may wish that thd 
work of perfecting the world should be completed in a generation ; 
or that it had been perfect from the beginning. But this is not 
the method of Nature.^ She works by unchanging laws ; and 
we slowly tend towards perfection but never attain it, because the 
scale is infinite. Millions of ages, countless generations, may per- 
haps be necessary for the attainment of a single height. Each 
individual life seems useless, yet each is all important. The aim 
of all moral action is the perfection of the race ; and it is no small 
degree of happiness which may be enjoyed in worSing for this end* 
And there is no mean measure of nobility in taking no account of 
the fact that our eflForts may be altogether forgotten, if we may 
only have the consciousness that they have not been thrown away* 

Leave his heaven to whoso careth. 

Leave the palm, the crown of gold^ 
if an age hence your seed bearetb, 

Fruit a hundred-fold. ” 

The thought that we are working in the great cause of humanity 
is a motive for moral conduct, in the widest sense of the words, 
higher than the selfish fear or hope of personal consequences, at 
least as high as the desire to do the will of an unknown God. I 
have no fear for the result when once the truth has taken root ia 
all men^ hearts. Nor can T conceive any limit, to the height to 
which mankind will attain when the strenuous aspiration after 
earthly perfection shall have become the guiding principle of 
human conduct. 

B. N. a 
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Akt. III.— selections from the inedited prose 

AND POETRY OF DEROZIO. 

ff^HE following selections have been made from all the Journals 
I and Periodicals to which Derozio contributed. Much more 
ofnia work lies buried in these journals ; some of it probably not 
worth reproducing ; some of it certainly worth preserving. What 
is here reproduced is a sample of his best and his less successful 
efforts in prose and verse, from the age of sixteen^ when be 
wrote the first canto of his hitherto unpublished “ Don Juanioa ” 
from his uncle’s indigo-plantation at Baugbalpore, till the year of 
his death, five years afterwards. 

The selections are arranged in the order of time ; and dates and 
references are iif every case given. Derozio wrote under the various 
nom de flumes of Juvenis, East Indian, Leporello, Ekusroo 
nnd D ; and his contributions are spread over so many publica- 
tions, not by any means easily accessible — some of them altogether 
lost — so that the work implied In the memoir which appears in tliis 
Review for April and July 1881, and in these few selections, now 
for the first time brought together, though a pleasant, has not been 
a light task. 

The India Gazette,” Monday, December 26<A, 1825. 

Don JuiClNics. 

I. 

‘Twas evening ; when the broad, red, weary sun 
Sinks slowly down beneath the western main, 

When the poor toil-noru seaman’s work is done, 

And little tipples the wide vessel cave, 

When the long journey o’er the sea was run. 

And far from Oceans’ billow, rock or cave 
The ship lay safely moored in Hooghly’s stream. 

All eparkliug brightly in the setting beami 

II. 

Soon followed night : — ’tis so beneath these skies : 

(Long lingers twilight in a colder clime) 

It is the hour when recollections rise 
Unchecked by sorrow, uniinpared by time ; 

And o’er the pensive heart wild fancy flies 
Painting each pleasure past, and early crime. 

Pausing as scenes of swiftly vanished years. 

When new alike were ecstacies and fears. 

Ill, 

‘Twas then that Juan thought (for think we will 
When the blank soul has nothing else to do) 

On deeted days, but blooming freshly still. 

Nourished betimes with pure celestial dew. 

And unforgotten forms his bosom fill, 

While memory holds their image to his view 
Such thoughts will come wherever we may roam. 

And one will always point to Home sweet Home I 
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** Indm QazetU^^ 5th January 1826. 

Don Juanics. 

XII. 

Forgive me, reader t mine’s a wandering muse, 

And I am very young — not seventeen — 

Spare the harsh censure, but do not refuse 
. My strains % smile, and it shall be the screen 
To shelter me from foes— 1 would not lose 

Th’ applause sincere, though I despise the mean : 

But your good sense will point out all no doubt ; 

And now let’s see what Juan is about. 

xrii. 

The crimson cloud along the eastern sky 

Had chas’d the lingering shades of night av^ay, 

And told the drowsy world, that morn was nigh, 

Or bid their eyes upon the prospect stray ; 

Bre long in splendid majesty on high 
Uprose the golden God of glorious day; 

And hearts as well as eyes, enjoyed the light 
As if the suu were some uncommon sight. 

XIV. 

They talked of nothing but their passage out 
Of all the countless perils they had past, 

Biscay’s rough bay, Mauritius’ dang’rous route 
And Saugor sands not least, nor always last. 

Hark 1 heard ye not the joy-inspiring shout 

That leapt from bow to stern, from keel to mast ! 

“The boats !” — Now friend must bid adieu to friend, 

As from the deck they’re flocking to descend. 

XV. 

The ladies kiss each other, and then cry, 

Whisper, smile sadly, check the starting tear, 

7'hen look most melancholy, they scarce know why, 

Gentler in grief, more beautiful in fear! 

But there are tongues that cannot say “ Good-bye !” 

And hearts that cannot part with things so dear — 

Their will must not be done ; for Fate will sever 
Tendrils that cling for ever and for ever ! 

XVI. 

Now safe on shore, they saw and they were seen— 
tSome stared, amazed, and some were in a twitter : — 

Juan cried “ Coach !” but an uncouth machine 

On four men’s shoulders borne, was brought — a litter 
That Momus in his mirth, called “ Palankeen,” 

Though the Bengali thinks “ Palkeo ” much litter. 

’Twas noth’ng very intricate, ’tis true, 

But Juan marveli’d what he was to do. 

XVII. 

Go in— but how ? legs foremost, or a straddle ? 

Both on one side, they’d surely dangle down : 

Then sit across — it was too wide a saddle ; — 

Not on the top, for then he might get brown ; 
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Nor on the poles, for there he’d roll and waddle. 

Thej show him bow, — he points towards the town,. 

Is in, at last, — am) as the seamen say, 

Don Juan now was fairly under weigh. 

xviir. 

How many a thought, his bosom now possess^ ? 

The scene before him, was both i},ew and strange; 

All that was dear to his deroted breast, 

Ail that he once had thought eould never change, 

All that had blessM him, all that he bad blessed 
Are now forsaken, and he"s doom’d to range 
A foreign land, without a guide or friend, 

And all unconscious how bis steps to bend. 

If Derozio ev^r continued or completed the Don Juaniea, the 
remaining Cantos, so far as we know, have perished. The very exis- 
tence of this Canto of LI V stanzas and of the succeeding selections 
are quite unknown to this generation; and have only been disentom- 
bed after considerable search amongst the journals of the early part 
of tliis century. From tlie first canto, it is easy to gather the pur- 
pose of Derozio, namely, to give a graphic picture of Calcutta 
Society. Young as Derozio was, there were few then living who 
could have produced so truthful and vivid a picture of English 
life in Calcutta, with all its extravagance, immorality, money-grub- 
bing, ostentation and heroism, as the Eurasian boy who, at the age 
of eighteen, mingled in the best European Society of Calcutta, 
and who knew Iho weaknessess and the capabilities of men of his 
own blood, and was intimately acquainted with the habits, thoughts 
and feelings of Native Society. The unique position which he 
occupied, as a leader amongst Eurasians, as the trusted friend and 
adviser of the young native lads, who were casting off the tradi- 
tionary incubus of centuries and struggling' into clearer light, 
and as not the least ornament of a band of cultured Englishmen, 
all these gave him advantages for the writing of a great social epic, 
which had he completed, would have formed the best monument 
to his memory. 


Torn out leaves of a Scrap Book were written for the (India 
Gazette) and appeared at intervale extending over nearly a year : 
The first appeared on the 17th of July 1826, and was headed 
For the India Gazette,'* 17 th July 1826, beginning 

" Literature in India — promises." We quote the promises only. 
“ Promises should be cautiously made and faithfully performed. 
I^bis is good advice, and I still endeavour to abide by it. Well, 
then, what shall 1 promise to the public ? That 1 shall be very 
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grave, and moralize till my fingers ache with scribbling, and 
my grey goose quill refuses to do its office ? Nay, that will never 
do, for I cannot always be very, very grave ; besides my vanity 
will not let me, for I would fain be read by the fair portion of our 
good city ; and surely one sermon on Sunday morning is quite 
enough for a lady in a whole week. No, no, I am cut out for 
anything but the pulpit. Then shall I poetize, and indite ver- 
ses without end t 1 would, if I could, but I don't know how it 
is that the muse and 1 have bid each other “ a long adieu,” for 
some time past, “ verily Othello’s occupation's gone !” Then shall 
I write tales of horror and hobgobblins, and all those things 
which make the hair stand on end, and alarm^ little children 
in the dark? No that will not do either, for many reasons and 
the chief of them is that a man who writes these things must 
first dream of them ; and tc provoke dreams of such a naturej 
it is necessary for him to sup on raw pork (George Coleman the 
younger says so, and I believe it), but never having been guilty 
of eating pork aforesaid in state aforesaid, 1 must hoplessly 
exclaim “ Ah ! even tales of horror are not to be touched by me”— - 
Well, then, back I come to the first question, What am I to do?— 
1 will tear out every leaf as I have determined from my Scrap 
Book and send it for publication to the India Gazette, if the 
editor of that paper should think my lucubration, fancies, Rights, 
&c., worthy of being entrusted to the imps of Pandemonium and 

eventually of being deposited in one of his columns But 

what arn I to promise that they shall be ? Know all men by 
these presents that 1 promise to furnish tire readers of the India 
Gazette occasionally with a leaf or two from my Scrap Book and 
that the substance of such leaf or tw'o shall not be half as long aa 
this article ; beyond this I promise nothing. 

Calcutta : 17th July 1826. 


Here is the P. S. from the No. H. of the promised " Tom out 
Leaves." The audjeots of No. II, were Chit Chat, Scandal, Tea 
Parties. 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers I What in 
the name of all things mighty in the infernal regions, what 
have you done ? Are you aware of the sin, the awful sin that 
you have committed against typography of an unintelligible ex- 
pression that you have printed ns mine in last, or rather the first 
number of my Scrap Book ? Look now to my Manuscript, and 
ye shall 0nd that I wrote “Colonization is to benefit India beyond 
all calculation ; turn ye thus to the India Gazette and see what 
ye have printed. “ Colonization is to benefit India beyond {dl 
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eultUxiiion ! ! ! *’ Here is a perversion (of what ?) that I never 
anticipated. Now I must beg leave to inform your infernal wor- 
ships, that how much soever you may prefer “ cultivation” to “ cal- 
eulation,” yet 1 would rather that ye had suffered the word to 
stand as 1 wrnte it, ye do not suppose that readers in general are 
as sagacious as yourselves (hat they will understand calcula- 
tion ” when they read " cultivation/’ and that they will in Chris- 
tian charity suppose such things as misprints. If ye have' ever 
entertained such notions, the sooner ye divest yourselves of 
them the better, both for your own sakes and tliose whose MSS, 
you ‘‘ get up.” 

Fray, I beseech you, sweet spirits, do not now maliciously print 
this in such a manner, that it shall not be understood. Revenge not 
yourselves upon me. 1 own your power, 1 know you can make mo 
appear mighty ridiculous ; but 1 hope ye will act conformably 
to even the good faith of devils who do not always resent an 
injury, I have not very much reason certainly to complain of your 
treatment of subjects generally, and save the error alluded to 
above, 1 do not think there was another in the printing of the 
first or last number of my Scrap Book. There now I have 
tapped you on the back. You are all worthy spirits, now “ go 
and sin no more.” 

Galcutta July 2Ist, 1826. 

No. IV. of the torn out leaves was “ The Bridal” reproduced 
in his poems : — 

(.ODES FROM THE PERSIAN OF HAFIZ). 

I.. 

Morn advances from her bowers 
Decked with blushing vernal flowers 

Bring the morning draught divine 
Hither boy ! the wine ! the wine ! 

Dew drops trickle from the cheek 
Of the tulip, fair and sleek ; 

Come, ye cheerful friends of mine, 

Hither bring the wine, the wine. 

Gales of Eden gently blow. 

While our streams of ruby flow 

Ever pour the draught divine, 
yiTine for ever, sparkling wine. 

Bee ye not the Bulbul’s love 
Spreads her green throne in the grove ? 

Then let liquid ruby shine, 

Hither boy 1 the wine I the wine i 
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Strange that at such joyous hour 
Closed should be the banquet door 
Must 1 here impatient wait ? 

Open keeper ! ope the gate ! 

Ye who love ! Come, hasten here, 

Drink the draught so pure and clear, 

Ye, to whom high 'Wisdom’s given ! 

Stay and offej vows to Heaven. 

From a nymph of Paradise 
On whose cheek enchantment lies. 

Drink, like me, a draught divine : 

Jiiues drink as sweet as wine. 

Calcutta^ \st August 1827. 

• • 

If the reader compares Sir William Jones’ translation of the 
same ode, beginning ** The morn advances vealed in roses/' 
he will see in what respects they differ; and will pro- 
bably prefer the rendering of Derozio. These odes are evidence 
that to his other acquirements the lad of eighteen had added 
some knowledge of Persian. 

II. 

That idol to my soul so dear 

With jewels glistening on her ear 
Hath but a heart of hardest stone 
By which my senses all have flown. 

O ! her looks are bright and warm. 

And she hath a Peri-form 
Like the lovely moon she glows 
As her robe around her flows. 

From her bosom's raging fire 

1 have caught young love's desire 
My boiling breast with passion glows, 

My boilingjbreast with love o’er flows. 

Could 1 clasp within my arms 

Her graceful form, her heavenly charms 
Could I fold her, like her vest 

How my heart would sink to rest I 

When my name shall be forgot 
And my very bones shall rot 
Still my love shall live for ever 
And my soul forget her never. 

dazing on her shoulders bare 
Gazing on her bosom fair 
From my lonely heart is driven 
Every hope of bliss in heaven. 

Cans’t thou all these ills endure ? 

Hafiz 1 Hafiz ! seek a cure ! 

Haste that, haste away and sip 

Her honied lip^ her honied lip. 

2nd 1827. 
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III. 

I have felt lovers fatal pain 
Such— 1 cannot tell again 
Absence poisons every bliss 
Such as— ask not what it is. 

1 have roamed the world around. 

And at last a treasure found. 

One without, or blight or blame 
One whom — ask me not to name. 

0 ! her feet my tears bedew, 

Fast they fall, nor sweet nor few 

’O ! my tears impetuous flow, 

So as — seek not now to know. 

Tester night, from her 1 heard 
Many a pleasing honied word 
"Words of rapture, but I pray 
Ask me, ask me not to say. 

Wherefore bite thy lip ? O ! say 
Did my tongue my heart betray ? 
fluby lips I’ve pressed * tis true. 

Whose, — I will not tell to you. 

Far from her in my lone cot 
Sad has been my hapless lot 4 
1 have felt, alas j too well 

Pangs which ask me not t<r tell. 

1 the ways of Love have known 
All its secrets are my own,— 

'Shall I all those secrets state ? 

They’re what— I can ne’er relate. 

Catcttita^ 2nd September 1827. 

** India Gazette” December 1(M^,.1829. 

ON THE ABOLITION OF SATTEE. 

** The •practice of Sattee, or of hurtling or burying alive the 
widou'8 of Hindoos is hereby declared illegal, and punishable 
by the Criminal Courts” — Begalation XVII. 1829. 

Bed from his chambers came the morning sun 
And frowned dark danges, on thy fatal shore. 

Journeying on high ; but when the day was done 
He set in smiles, to rise in blood no more, 

Hark I heard ye not ? the widow’s wail is over ; 

No more the flames from impious pyres ascend. 

See Mercy now primeval peace restore, 

While p^ans glad the arch ethereal rend, 

For Inaia bails at last, her father and her friend. 


Back to its cavern ebbs the tide of crime, 

There fettered, locked, and powerless it sleeps ; 
And History bending o’er the page of time, 
Where many a moarnfttl record still she keeps, 
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The widowed Hindoo’s fate no longer weeps ; 

Tbe priestly tyrant’s cruel charm is broken, 

And to his den alarmed the monster creeps ; 

The charm that mars his mystic spell is broken, 

O’er all tbe land ’tie spread : be trembles at the token* 


Bentinok, be thine the everlasting mead I 

The heart’s full homage, still is virtue’s claim, 

And ’tfs the good mean’s ever honoured deed 
Which gives an immortality to fame : 

Transcient and fierce, though dazzling is the flame 
That glory lights upon the wastes of War : 
Hations unborn shall venerate tby name, 

A triumph than tbe conqueror’s mightier far, 

Tby memory shall be blessed as is the morning stajr. 

He is the friend of man who breaks the seal 
The despot custom sets in deed and thought, 
lie labours generously for human weal 

Who holds the omnipotence of fear as nnuglit ; 
The winged mind will not to earth bo brought, 
’Twill sink to clay if it imprisoned be ; 

For ’tia with high immortal longings fraught, 

And these are dimmed or quenched eternally, 
Until it feels the hand that sets its pinions free. 


And woman hath endured, and still endures 

Wrong, which her weakness and her woes should shield, 

The slave and victim of the treacherous lures 
Which wily arts, to man, tbe tyi*ant yield : 

And here the sight of star, or flower, or field, 

Or bird that journeys through the sunny air, 

Or social bliss from woman has been sealed, 

To her, the sky is dark the earth is bare. 

And Heaven’s most hallowed breath pronounced forbidden fare. 


Nurtured in darkness, born to many woes 

Words, tbe mind’s instrument but ill supplied, 
Delight, even as a name she scarcely knows, 

And while an infant sold to be a bride. 

To be a mother, her exalted pride, 

And yet not her’s, a mother’s sigh or smile 
Oft doomed in youth, to stern the icy tide 
Of rude neglect, caused by some wonton’s wile 
And forced at last to grace her Lord’s funereal pile. 


Daughters of Europe 1 by our Ganges side 
Which wept and murmured as it flowed along 
Have wives, yet virgins, nay, yet infants died, 

While priestly fiends have yelled a dismal song 
’Mid deamning clamours of the drum and gong : 

And mothers on their pyres have seen the hands 
Which oluDg around them when those hands were young, 
Lighting around them such unholy brands 
As demons kindle when they rave through hell in bands. 

29 
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Bot wftb ptophetiG ken, dispelling fears 

Which haunt the mind that dwells on nature’s plan 
The Bard beliulds through lOista of coming years 
A rising spirit speaking peace to man 
The storm is passing, and the Rainbow’s span 
Stretcheth from North to South : the ebon car 
Of darkness rolls away : the breezes fan 
The infant dawn, and morning's herald star 
Comes trembling into day : O ! can the Sun be far ? 

This is probably one of the noblest odes ever written by Derozio ; 
and there are ideas and aspirations in it which we doubt not vrill 
make a ready response in all who read it. 

India. 


India Gazette,'" December 2\st, 1829, reviewing the Bengal 
Annual for 1830 . 

(A DRAMATIC SCENE.) 

FOLLOWER. 

O' let me tell, but it will weary thee, 

For even the longest summer day were short 
To paiut her as she was, yet let me tell. 

hiethinka all things her eye beam fell upon 
Sliould have grown beautiful as do the clouds 

When kissed by the sun's plumage ; her white brow 
Looked as 'twere washed with moonlight, — 'twas so fair 
And then her tresses I they were fatal toils 
For hearts that beat too near them. Her red lip 
Might make the cheated world believe, that she 
Had placed a severed ruby on her mouth ; — 

But then it teemed with life this made us learn 
'Twas not an oce«au geio. Her voice was sweet 
As is that gentle music which the breeze 
Makes as it passe th o'er a moonlit streaih ; 

Whene'er she waked the Jute upon her lips 
'Twas bliss to hear the magic notes she made ; 

And captured souls petitioned her to keep 
Their hearing in such sweet imprisonment I 
Her form was graceful as the Sunhal, when 
'Tis gemmed with twilight dim. She was yet young 
And sinless as the thoughts which infants form 
In their first dreams of happiness. She loved, 

Not with that common feeling which the common world 
Has consecrated with a holier name 

Than even it deserves, her's was passion 
Free from all earthly drpss kept in her breast 

With thoughts that lay like fountains underground 
Pure and aosnllied, even by Heaven's soft breath, 

i)J5VO'rEB. 

Enough ; 'tboae sweets wi)l oloy miue ear, and maker 
My soul unfit for those blest offices 
'Which are so many lights that lead to he/^ven. 

Look where the Goa of Glory drives His car. 

And journeys, on to His appointed goal ; 

So let us to our labour both retire. 
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The following leader is a fair example of Derozio’s prose style 
It will be seen from the context tliat he had ideas regarding 
the functions, of poetry and the mission of the poet which ho was. 
never able to put in practice. 

“INDIA GAZETTE,” 

• Friday, January 22nd, 1830. 

THE influence of poetry in redoing and purifying the springs 
of life is confessedly great ; and that it should be made, what it is 
capable of being, an instrument for elevating and improving man’s 
moral and intellectual nature is 

“ A Gonsummation dovootiy to be wished ” 

That it has been generally employed for so exalted and bener 
volent a purpose, is more than the most enthusiastic admirers and 
devotees of “ the art untoachable, untaught" can take upon them- 
selves to affirm. Few, indeed, who possess “ the vision and the- 
faculty divine,” have uufokled to their fellow creatures those bright 
promises and prospects which intellectual and moral advancement 
will unquestionably realize ; few have laid bare those principles 
of human nature to the proper cultivation of which, all social 
happiness must be ultimately ascribed ; and few have advocated 
that independence of thought and action, which elevates man 
to the condition he should enjoy, and for which he was doubtlesfi 
designed by nature. It may bo said, that the province of the poet 
is to amuse, and that such as accomplish so much complete their 
proper ends. This, however, we question. 'Every thing is either 
good or evil, and its ultimate consequences must be considered 
iu estimating its value. Much that affords immediate pleasure may 
be productive of remote but dreadful evil. And as thoughts and 
sentiments have a great influence in promoting good or evil, it 
becomes us to consider what they may effect on being promulgatetl. 
Appeals to the passions through the imagination should, therefore, 
be regulated according to the tendencies they possess of promoting 
general good or evil. False sentiment, enthusiasm misdirected 
and base passions excited must lead to evil results, aud the extent 
of their influence will be in proportion to the talent or ingenuity 
with which those sentiments are expressed, that enthusiasm 
directed, or those passions agitated. Is this sufficiently considered 
by poets I Is not the great mass of what they write composed of 
false sentimentSy subversive of much that is noble aud exahed ip < 
human nature ? Is not that despondency with which too mai^ 
of them may be charged, a great drawback from the buoyan(^ 
apd elasticity with which life is invested and which they are sp 
liable to deaden and destroy ? Is not that glory with which Ithey 
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. have encircled military achievements like a halo that consecrates and 
tidoi-ns them, an ornament bestowed upon objects unworthy of it ? 
Is not all the softness and sweetness which they have ascribed to 
romance, too apt to mislead and bewilder the mind ? Are not 
many of their longings and imaginings calculated to give us a 
disgust for the ordina^ pursuits of life, and dispose us to disregard 
our condition to be indifferent to the ‘realities of the present, 
and the prospects of the future 1 Too many, we fear, must plead 
aTiilty to these charges. We are not insensible to, the truth of 
much that has been written by Milton, Shakespeare, Dante, Burns, 
Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth and Campbell ; but even in the 
writings of thes§ great men, how many sentiments are to be found, 
which, in their general consequences, may be productive of more 
evil than good ? Granting, however, that none such may bo 
discovered in their works, can we not name a host, the greater 
portion of whose writings have the most direct tendency to degrade 
human nature, to beautify time-sanctioned fallacies, to give 
greater currency to erroneous opinions, and, in short, to retard the 
moral and intellectual advancement of human nature ? 

Let it not be understood from the general tenor of the proceeding 
remarks, that we are opposed to the cultivation of poetry. Let 
ns not be charged with a heresy which we loath. On the contrary 
we wish to see a radical reform even among poets ; and we hope 
that this age of investigation will direct its attention to a subject 
concerning which more false notions prevail than any other with 
which we are acquainted. Poetry cannot be destroyed ; for it 
is the production of taste and imagination, and the expression of 
passion. It only iqdicates the existence of these, and while they 
exist, they will operate ; and the result of their operation will be 
poetry and the fine arts. The hope that aspires to eradicate them 
from the human mind is impotent, and will fail ; but that which 
endeavours to secure for them a proper direction needs only to 
persevere, and its object will be attained. The stream of 
poetic thought has generally flowed through poisonous channels, 
«md they who have tasted its waters have also imbibed their 
corruption. Let it be the aim of the present age to open new 
springs ; let the mind engage in voyages for the discovery of 
happiness ; let the poet alMndon war, misanthropby, romance 
and false feeling, and let his enthusiasm be on that side which 
espouses man’s best interest ; let it be his object to improve 
while he delights, ^d to promote the advancement of society’ 
while he scatters flowers along its path ; and he may rest assured 
that fame will not only await bis steps but that he will attain 
A high Bank among the best benefactors of mankind. Hearts 
/that aih wow dead to the duties which they owe to society will 
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spring, starting at his call, and sympathizing with the world 
while they take a more active and. just part in its concerns will 
melt 

At his ^onmand 

Like Horeb’fl rock beneath the Frophet^s hand.’* 


(BENGAL ANNUAL, FOR 1831.) 

To the Students of the Hindu College. 

Expanding like the petals of young Aowers 
I watch the gentle opening of your minds 
And the sweet loosening of the spell tha^ binds 
Your intellectual energies and powers 
That stretch (like young birds in soft summer hours,) 
Their wings to try their strength. O ! how the winds 
Of circumstance, and freshening April showers 
Of early knowledge, and unnumbered kinds 
Of new perceptions shed iheir influence ; 

And how you worship truth’s omnipotence I 
What joyance rains upon me, when I see 
Fame in the miror of futurity, 

Weaving the chaplets you have yet to gain, 

And then 1 feel I have not lived in vain. 

India, Gazette^'' January 1832. 

Night. 

Like our young dreams of fame, and hope, and love. 
Bright, beautiful, but far above our reach. 

Night’s jewels sparkle in her coronet ; 

So dead a stillness fills the voiceless air, 

That, if an angel should pass by the while, 

Well would we hear the waving of his wing : 

And feel the dew he scattered. The soft breeze 
Which walks forth at this hour from grave to grave, 

To fan the forest blossoms to repose, 

Still slumbers in his cavern ; and the Moon, 

Pallid, and weary, wandering slowly on. 

Comes, like a widow, sorrowing for her lord. 

These verses appeared first, as the accompanying date shows, 
the month after his death, and may along with the lines “ Inde^ 
pendence ” reproduced in the second part of the memoir (see 
Calcutta Review for July 1881,) be regarded as amongst the last 
he ever wrote. 

The following Song appeared in the Calcutta Quarterly Maga* 
zine for 1833. .Derozio died in December 1831. 
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SONG. 

(To a Portuguese air.) 

By the Late H. L. V. Derozio. 

Her tears were atreamiDg 
For joys departed, 

No light was cheering 
The broken-harted 

Her weary breast, 

Still sought for rest, 

That could not be possessed. 

And thoughts were coming 
(Of aught but gladness,) 

Till worn with weeping 
* She slept in sadness. 

Last watch she kept ! 

Last tears she wept ! 

But not last sleep she slept * 

No hope is beaming 
Of change to-morrow. 

While she is dreaming 
A dream of sorrow ; 

For grief, extreme 
With love's the theme 
Of that delicious dream. 

The blast was sweeping 
Across the ocean. 

And forth she wandered 
To mark its motion 
Her bosom was bare, 

Uubraided her hair. 

Her look was wild despair. 

She gazed in silenco 
Upon the billow, 

But now she's pressing 
A watery pillow I 
For soon she gave 
Unto the wave 
The life 'twas vain to save. 

The following fragment of a translation appeared in the Calcutta 
Quarterly Magazine for 1833 {see page 519), A short notice of 
the translation and of Maupertius appeared in the Memoir of 
Derozio. Part II, published in the July Number of the Calcutta 
Review^ 

ON MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

(Translated by the Late H. L. V. Derozio from the French of 

M. Maupertius.) 

CHAPTJER L 

What is Happiness, and what is Misery. 

I CALL pleasure all perception which the mind would rather 
prove, than not prove. 
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I call pain all perception which the mind would rather not 
prove, than prove. 

All perception in which the mind would fix itself, the absence 
of which it does not desire, during which it would not pass into 
another state, nor be at rest^all such perception is a pleasure. 
The time during which such a perception lasts isa^pp^ momenta 

All perception which the mind would avoid, the absence of 
which it desires, during which it would pass into another state, or 
be at rest — all such perception is a pain, The time during which 
such a perception lasts is an unhappy moment. 

I know not whether there are any perceptions which may he 
denominated indifferent perceptions, the absence^ or presence of 
which are perfectly alike to us. But if there be any such, it is 
evident that they cannot make any happy or unhappy moments. 

In each happy or unhappy moment it is. not enough to consider 
the duration : regard ought to be had to the greatness of 
the pleasure or pain. To that greatness I give the name of 
intensity. This intensity may be so great, that although the dura- 
tion may be very short, a happy or unhappy moment shall be 
equal to another of which the duration is long and the intensity 
little. In the same way the duration may be so long, that 
although the intensity may be very little, a happy or unhappy 
moment shall be equal to another of which the intensity is great 
and the duration little. 

We ought, therefore, in estimating happy or unhappy moments, 
not only to regard the duration but also the intensity of the 
pleasure or pain. A double intensity and single duration may 
make one moment equal to another, of which the intensity is 
single and the duration double. To express this generally, we 
should say, that in estimating happy or unhappy mements, they 
should be considered as the product of the intensity of the pleu'* 
sure or pain multiplied hy the duration. Such durations can be 
easily measured ; we have instruments which measure them index 
pendently of devices which we can adopt. It is not so with these 
intensities. We cannot say whether the intensity of a pleasure or 
a pain is exactly double or triple the intensity of another pleasure 
or pain. 

But although we have no exact measure for these intensities, wW 
feel that some are greater than others ; and we do not give up 
comparing them. Every man by a natural judgment (gauges ?) 
the intensity and the duration ia his confused estimation of happy 
or unhappy moments. Sometimes he prefers a little pleasure which 
continues for a length of time to a greater one which passes rapidly . 
away ; sometimes he prefers a very great but very short pleasure.- 
to a very little but very long one. Tnis is also the case with pain. 
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Althougb very great, it may be so short as to be more cheerfully 
borne than a smaller one of longer duration : and it may be so 
small, that though of long duration, it may be preferred to a very 
short but very intense pain. Each person makes these oompari* 
sons as well as he can ; and although their calculations may be 
different, it is not the leas true that the yust estimation of happy 
or unhappy mements is, as we have sta^^ed-— the product of the 
intensity of the pleasure or pain, multiplied by the duration. 

Good is a sum of happy moments. 

Evil is a sum of unhappy moments. 

It is evident that these sums to be equal should not occupy 
intervals of equal times. In that, where there is more of intensity, 
there should be less of duration ; in that where the duration is 
great, the intensity should be little. These sums are the elements 
of happiness and misery. 

Happiness is the sum of good that remains after deducting the 
evil. Misery is the sum of evil that remains after deducting the 
good. 

Happiness and misery then depend on the compensation of good 
and evil. The happiest man is -not always he who has had the 
greatest sum of good. The evils which be has encountered in the 
course of his life have diminished his happiness ; and their sum 
may have been so great as to have diminished bis happiness more 
than the sum of good has increased it. The happiest mau is he to 
whom the greatest sum of good remains after having deducted the 
sum of evils. If the sum of good and that of evil be equal, we 
cannot call him, to whom such a lot has been assigned either 
a happy or an unhappy man. His life goes for nothing. If the 
sum of evil exceed that of good, he is unhappy in a greater or less 
degree. His life does not go for nothing. Thus, it is not until 
we have made this last calculation, until a balance is struck 
between the sums of good and evil, that we can judge of happi- 
ness or misery 

Good and evil being the elements of happiness and misery, all 
one’s care ought to be employed in obtaining a correct knowledge 
of them, to compare the one class with the otlier — and finally al- 
ways to make choice of the greatest good, and to avoid the 
greatest evib But many difficulties beset this eomparison : and 
each individual makes it in his own way. 

, One, for the enjoyment of a few voluptuous moments, loses his 
kealtb or destroys his fortune, another refuses the most lively plea- 
<.fiures to obtain a treasure which he will never enjoy. This one 
languishes under the protracted agonies of the stone ; that suffera^ 
the most cruel pain to be delivered from it. 

And although good and evil appear to be yery different ejptciesy 
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still compare those which appear the most heterogenous with 
each other. Thus it was that Scipio found more good in a genet* 
ous action than in all the pleasure which be could have enjoyed 
with his captive. 

What adds to the difficulty of the comparison of good and evil, 
is the different distances whence they are viewed. If we compare 
a remote with a present; good, or a present with a remote evil, 
rarely shall we make a just comparison. This inequality of diS< 
tance, however, causes difficulty only in practice. For the future, 
which is apparently at our door, when age and health are takea 
into consideration, ought to be regarded as near, at least, as the 
present. There is yet another more difficult comparison, and one 
that is not less necessary ; it is that of good with evil. 1 mean 
here, the estimation of evil which ought reasonably to be suffered 
that it may be compensated by such or such good, or the estima- , 
tion of good, of which wo ought to deprive ourselves to avoid such 
or such- a evil. Although this comparison cannot always be 
correctly made, there is an infinite number of cases in which we^ 
feel it advantageous to suffer an evil to enjoy a geod, or to aban-. ■ 
don a good to avoid an evil. When good and evil are viewed ah 
different distances the comparison becomes still more difficult. 

It is in making all these comparisons that prudence consists. It 
is owing to their difficulty that few prudent persons are to be 
found ; and we ascribe the infinite variety of human conduct to- 
the different ways in which these calculations are made. 

CHAPTER IT. 

IN OBDINAHT life the sum op evil exceeds THAt OF GOOD. 

We have defined pleasure to be all perception, which the mind 
would ratlier prove than not prove ; all perception in which it 
would fix itself ; during which it would not pass into another state 
nor be at rest. We have defined pain to be all perception which thq 
mind would rather not provo than prove, all perception, which it 
would avoid ; during which it would pass into another state, or 
be at rest. 

If life be examined according to these ideas, we shall he sur- 
prised, nay frightened, to find it full of pains, how barren of 
pleasures. How rare are thoso perceptions in the presence of 
which the mind delights ? What is life, but a continual wish to 
change its perceptions 7 It is passed in desires ; and we would 
annihilate all the interval whioh separates us from their accoDii* < 
plishment. '' Often would we have days, months, and whole yoarf 
suppressed ; and we never acquire any good, without paying for it 
with our lives. 


30 
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If Qod accomplished our desires, and suppressed for us all 
the time, which we would have suppressed, the old man would 
be surprised to see the little that he would have lived ; perhaps 
the duration of the longest life would be reduced to a few hours. 

Now all that time the suppression of which we would wish for, 
in order to pass to the accomplishment of our desires that is to 
pass from some perceptions to others — all that time is composed of 
unhappy moments. 

There are few men, I think, who do not agree, that their lives 
have been more full of such moments than of happy ones, when 
they consider nothing more in these moments than their duration ; 
but if regard were paid to their intensity the sum of evil would 
be much more increased, and the proposition, that in ordinary 
life the sum of evil exceeds the sum of good, would become 
, more true. 

All the amusements of men prove the misery of their condition. 
It is only to avoid painful perception, that one plays at chess, and 
another follows the chase : all seek forgetfulness of them- 
selves in serious or frivolous occupations. Nor do these suffice ; 
they have recourse to other resources : some by means of liquors 
excite a tumult in their minds, during which it loses the idea that 
torments it : others by the fumes of the leaves of a plant seek 
a giddiness for their cares ; others charm their pains by a juice 
which throws them into a species of ecstacy. In Europe, Asia, 
Africa and America, all men, though ever so different, have sought 
remedies for the evils of life. 

Were the enquiry made, we should find very few, from whatever 
condition they might be taken, who would recommence life, as it 
has been, who would repass through all the states in which it has 
been. Would not this be the pleasant avowal, that there is more 
evil than good in life. 

Is this, then, the fate of human nature ? Is it irrecoverably 
condemned to so severe a doom, or are there any means to change 
this proportion between good and evil. Is it nut from the little 
use, or rather the bad use, which man makes of his reason, that 
makes this proportion so fatal ? Would not a happier life be the 
reward of his reflections and bis exertions ? 

CHAPTER III. 

BEFLECTIONB ON THE NATURE OF PLEASURES AND PAINS. 

Philosophers of all times have known the importance of seeking 
happiness, and have made it their principal study. If they have 
not found the proper road , which leads to it, they have travelled 
along paths by which it may he approached, In comparing their 
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discoveries in other sciences with the excellent precepts which 
they liave left us by which we may become happy, it will surpi^ 
us to see the greater progress that has been made in this science 
than in every other. 

I shall not enter into a detail of the opinions entertained by 
all those great men regarding happiness ; nor shall I point out the 
particular differences which prevail in the sentiments of those who 
in general matters belonged to the same sect : such a discussion 
could bo nothing more than a long difficult, uncertain, and 
positively useless kind of history. 

Some regarding the body as the sole instrument of happiness 
and misery, know of no pleasures but those which depend upon 
impressions made by external objects upon our senses, and of no 
pains, but those which depend upon similar impression. 

Others again ascribing too much to the mind, admit of no 
pleasures or pains, but those which it finds in itself. 

These opinions are extravagant, and equally remote from the 
the truth. Impressions made by external objects on the body are 
sources of pleasure and pain ; and so are the operations of the 
mind, and although all these pleasures and pains may enter 
through different passages, they have this in common, that they 
are perceptions of the mind, with which it is pleased or displeased, 
and which make happy or unhappy moments. 

Let us not then be alarmed, about comparing the pleasures of 
sense with the most intellectual pleasures ; let us not create an 
illusory belief that there may be some pleasures of a less noble 
nature than others. The noblest pleasures are those which are the 
greatest. 

Some philosophers go so far as to regard the body as altogether 
foreign to ourselves, and pretend that we could even bring our- 
selves not to feel the accidents to which it is subject. 

Others would not deceive themselves less were they to believe 
that the impressions made by external objects on the body could so 
occupy the mind as to render it insensible to its reflections. 

All pleasures and pains belong to the mind. 


“ The Orient Pearl " /or IBS*. 

TO MT FBIEKO UPON HIS MARBIAOE. 

Now all that’s good betide thee, 

All joys of wedded love ! 

To her who sits beside thee 
All blessings from above. 

On life’s eternal ocean. 

As hand-and«hand ye go. 

Still gentle be its motion, 

An d musical its flow. 
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Maj every star shine o’er you, 

With beams e'en doubly bright 
To brighten all befoi-e you, 

And cheer life’s dreary night. 

The winds their music bring you. 

At the silent fall of even ; 

Their hymns let angels sing you 
As they watch the gates of hejtveu 1 

hi ay the flowers bloom around you 
With a rich unfading bloom, 

As the potent spell has bound you 
Of their delicate perfume ! 

Then all that’s good betide you, 

All joys of wedded love ! 

To her who sits beside thee 
All blessings from above ! 

The frieud for whom these lines were written was Derozto’s 
old school-fellow, and life-long friend Mr. W. Kirkpatrick. The 
verses in themselves have no interest beyond the fact. They are 
much below the average of bis writings and are more creditable to 
bis heart than his powers as a poet. The Orient Pearl was the 
successor of the Bengal Annual; and its contributors were H. M. 
l^arker, J. W. Eicketts, Calder ©ampbel), Lieut. Maegregor, 
M. Crow, Easiprasad Ghose, M. W. Wollaston, E. Smith, C. T. 
Muller, H. Andrews, and others. 


Thomas Edwabds. 



Art. IV.— the ABORIGINAL ELEMENT IN THE 
POPULATION OF BENGAL. 

1. Report on the Census of Bengal, 1872. — By H. Beverley. 

2. Annals of Rural Bengal . — By W. W. Hunter, L.L.D. 

T here is no study more interesting alike for the philosopher 
and the antiquarian than the caste-system o& India. It is an 
institution which belongs to the world’s past history, to remote ages 
and archaic life ; but in India it is a living system, powerful in its 
character, universal in its induence. Elsewhere the historian tries 
to trace it from imperfect materials and doubtful evidences, just 
as he tries to describe polyandry and other institutions of the 
remote past ; in India the administrator of the present day finds 
it a living and powerful institution, he meets it at every turn and 
in every aspect of life, and has to make allowance for it in his 
dealings with the people. 

The origin of this remarkable system was fora long time’ in- 
volved in mystery, and the reasons are not far to seek. The mem- 
bers of the highest caste, who were naturally interested in making 
the system perpetual, ascribed to it a divine origin and so kept its 
historical growth and development concealed from view. They 
had the making of the nation’s literature and they made it as, 
they willed. It was stated that the four original castes had 
sprung from different portions of the body of Bralima, or the 
Deity, and that the union of the men of some of these original 
castes with the women of some other produced the modern castes 
of India. The institutes of Manu give a long account of the 
origin of the modern castes of India from such admixture of tho 
original castes and the majority even among the educated people of 
India still believe in Mauu’s childish account of the multiplication 
of castes. 

Patient research and accurate scholarship in Sanscrit have, how- 
ever, cleared up the mystery. The highest authorities on the! 
subject like Max Muller and the late Dr. Muir agree in holding 
that the caste system had a historical growth and development in 
India ; and the development can be traced. Antiquarians agree 
in stating that the earliest literature of the Hindus bears no traced 
of the caste'system, and that the system was unknown to th^ 
Hindus who composed the Mantras of the Rig Veda. There Wasi 
uo separate class of priests or of warriors, none of traders or of 
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slaves. Fathers of families worshipped their gods in their own 
homes or under the open sky, and young men went out to battle 
when there was occasion. Rich men sometimes kept in their pay 
persons to perform for them, the rites of worship, but a separate 
caste of priests was as entirely unknown as a separate caste of 
warriors. 

In course of time the early Hindus lost much of the original 
simplicity in their worslup and their manners. Religious rites 
became more complicated, and a professional class of priests (who 
alone, could perform such elaborate rites) then arose and soon 
formed themselves into a separate body or caste. Kings and 
chiefs find soldiers soon formed themselves into a separate caste, 
that would not mix with the mass of the cultivators and traders 
who formed the third caste or section of the body politic. The 
aborigines who had been conquered by the Aryans and were treat- 
ed as slaves formed the fourth and last caste. Such was the 
historical origin of the four original castes of India, the Brahmans, 
the Kshatriyas, the Vaisyas and the Stidras, This division into 
castes took place long after the Aryans had come into India, and 
long after they bad composed the beautiful Mantras of the Rig 
\reda which are the earliest literary records in the world. 

It will probably help us to imagine bow this division took place 
if we reflect on similar events and institutions in European history. 
Modern European life with its constant movement and rapid 
effacement of all social landmarks furnishes us with no parallel, 
but the history of Mediaeval Europe will probably help ns to some 
extent. The distinction between the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas 
'was scarcely more marked than that between the proud knights of 
the Feudal times and the humble burghers, while between Vaisyas 
and the vile Sudras there was no wider line of demarcation than 
that which existed between prosperous, though humble burghers of 
Italy, of Flanders, or of Languedoc, and the miserable slaves and 
colonii who tilled the land on the Continent. Lastly, the clergy of 
the middle ages with their persistent attempts at wresting supreme 
power from the crowned Kshatriyas of Europe, their monopoly of 
air learning and knowledge, and their fabrication of innumerable 
legends conducive to their own interests not unduly represented 
the Brahmanical class and the Brahmanical spirit in Europe, In 
England the lowest classes bad too much freedom, and the barons 
and the clergy had had too little of absolute despotic power to bear 
any resemblance to the castes of India ; but whoever has studied 
^ntinental history with attention will not fail to perceive in the 
detgy, the nobility, the burghers and the enslaved agriculturists of 
Ji'vance or of Germai)y,.a reproduction, at least in the main outlines, 
of the original four classes of India. 
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And Qo^ let us imagine the line of demaration between the 
social classes in Mediceval Europe to be inviolable. Let us suppose 
that the Squire could not after some years of apprenticeship rise 
to be a knight, that the layity could not enter into the ranks of the 
clergy, and that the slaves and oolonii could not come to towns, or 
change their status. Let us consider all the four orders absolutely 
hereditary, and we have«the four castes of India transplanted to 
Mediaeval Europe. The consequences would be a more active hosti- 
lity between the nobility and the clergy, and a slow demoraliza- 
tion of all classes because hereditary. The clergy would be more 
jealous of their hereditary privileges and learning, would multiply 
legends and literary forgeries, and would aim at supreme political 
power ; the nobility would, with the progress of Civilization, scoff 
at clerical learning and attain knowledge of a more liberal and 
useful character ; the mass of the people would remain in gross 
ignorance under the double oppression of a hereditary priesthood 
and an absolutely hereditary nobility ; and each class would lose 
vitality and undergo a slow degeneration from want of fresh blood, 
from want of healthy intermixture, and from exclusiveness and . 
hereditary prejudices. In one word the consequences would be 
what they have been in India. 

But happily for the civilization of Europe the demaration 
between the different sections of the community never became 
inviolable. The clergy who lived in celibacy replenished their 
ranks from among the ablest and shrewdest members of the lay 
community, even as the nobility welcomed to their ranks the 
boldest and ablest. There was no inviolable gulf between the 
different sections of the community, the distinctions which existed* 
gradually became weaker and weaker, until under the inSuence of 
modem civilization the different “ castes " of the Mediseval times 
merged their differences and combined themselves into strong 
united nationalities. 

We have one word more to say about the two lower castes of 
Mediaeval Europe, the free burghers and the enslaved cultivatora, 
Slavery died a natural death in Europe with the advance of civili- 
zation, the restrictions placed on the cultivators of the soil dis^ 
appeared one by one, and with them disappeared the sharp distinc- 
tion between the free burghers and the enslaved cultivators. In 
modern Europe we miss these two well deffued classes of whom we 
read in every reliable account of the middle ages, and in their 
places we find members of different professions, merchants, petty , 
traders, peasant proprietors, labourers, — all equally free. Bondage, 
has disappeared, the Sudras of Europe have mixed themselves up 
with the Vaisyas or free burghers, and the united community has 
split itself into different trades and professions, all equally free. 
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And this is exactly the way in which the numerogs castes of 
modern India have arisen. 

When the Greeks came into India in the fourth and third centuries 
before Christ the original division into four castes had already been 
altered, and what is still more remarkable there was no enslaved 
caste in India. Beside the Brahmans whom the Greeks found as 
religious men or Government officers or /is spies, and the Ksha* 
triyas whom the Greeks describe as the warrior caste^ they found 
the mass of the people divided into three sections, viz , sliepherds, 
agriculturists and artizans. All were equally free, and Arian die* 
tinctly mentions the fact that there was no slavery in India. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the original Sudras had mixed themselves 
up with the Vaisyas, and the united community had split them- 
selves into a large number of professions which Manu describes as 
“ mixed castes. ” and which the Greeks group under the three 
great heads of shepherds, agriculturists and artizans. Manu, indeed, 
still speaks of Vaisyas and Sudras as distinguished from the 
mixed castes, and it is possible, that down to his day portions of 
these communities had still remained pure ; but the large number 
of mixed castes whom Manu describes as engaged in diflereut indui- 
tries, trades, and professions can be no other than the great mass 
of the primitive Vaisyas and Sudras who had taken to different 
professions with the advance of civilisation, and had therefore 
assumed new names according to the professions they followed. 

The position then that we take up is this : — That Mann’s ac- 
count of the origin of the numerous modern castes in India (i.e., 
from the union of members of different castes, e.g., of a Brahman 
with a Kshatriya woman or of a Vaisya with a Brahman woman, 
&c.,) IS as unreal as it is childish and fantastic ; that with the 
spread of Aryan conquest over Northern India the mass of the 
aborigines who were subjugated and were at first treated as 
Sudras, or slaves, came to form a portion of the Hindu nation ; 
that they as well as the mass of the Aryan conquerors— the 
Vaisyas — split themselves up into different trades and professions 
with the advance of civilization and the division of labour ; and 
that they assumed new names according to the professions which 
they embraced, and formed new castes. 

This account of the formation of the mimerons castes of modern 
India is so apparently true, and is so well-supported iiy evidence, 
that it was scarcely necessary to adduce arguments in its favour 
Nevertheless we have taken the trouble to describe the process at 
Aome length for an important reason. The process, which we 
ipay briefly descrilie as the assimilation of the aborigines with the 
Aryans, and the splitting of the united community into numerous 
professions according to tho exigencies of modern civilisation, — ie 
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one which is going on to the ptesent day, and which evei^ careful 
observer in India will notice on every side of him. Aborigines 
are fast entering within the pale of Hinduism to the present day ; 
some are entering within the limits of the recognised castes, 
while others are forming new castes at the lower end of the 
ladder. Aboriginal warriors have assumed the name of Kshatri- 
yas and have been allowed that proud name ; while aboriginal 
priests are up to the present day assuming the name of Brahmant^. 
as one by one their tribes enter within the pale of Hinduism. 
The history of religions presents ns no stranger phenomenon than 
the tacit process of proselytism by which Hinduism is absorbing 
within itself millions of the less civilised tribes of |ndia. 

There are numerous instances of aborigines who have entered, 
or are entering, within the pale of Hinduism, and have assumed 
their place in recognized Hindu castes ; and the only difficulty one 
experiences is in makiug a proper selection. It is necessary here 
to present only a few remarkable instances, and that we may de 
so with some sort of order, we must begin with the highest caste. 

It is not generally known to Europeans, that among the recog- 
nized Hindu castes there are some whicU are classed as NahasSef 
or pure, and there are others which are considered a» not so. 
Beside the Kayests and Yaidyas who form the highest castes next 
to the Brahmans, the Kamar and Kumar, the Teli and Tamuli, the 
Kansari and Sankari, the Tanti, the Napit, the Sadgop, the Moyrar 
the Gandhabanya, and many others are considered as pore. Kayests 
and Brahmans will drink water carried by people of these castes, 
and the same Brahmans who perforin religious offices for Kayesta 
will perform similar offices for these pure castes without degrada- 
tion. On the other hand, there are other castes like the Sonar- 
banya, the Sekara, the Chutar, the Kolu, the Goals, the Dhopa, 
the Suri, the Kaibarta, &c.. which are considered impure. High 
caste men will not drink water touched by these people, and the 
Brahmans who preside at the religious and social ceremonies of 
Kayests and Yaidyas will not perform such offices for these castes. 
The consequence is that each of these castes have Brahmans of 
their own, and these Qoala Brahmaus, Kaibarta Bmhraans, dm., 
perform the religious ceremonies for the people of those castes, 
respectively. These Brahmans are called Barna Brahmans, or caste 
Brahmans, i.e.. Brahmans belonging to particular castes. 

Who are these Barna Brahmans ? Are they pure Brahmatis 
who have been degraded because they have performed religious 
offices for the so-called impure castes ? This may possibly be ths 
case with the Sonarbanyas who are rich enough to bribe pure 
Brahmans to descend from their status and become Banya-Braho 
mans. Bat what siiall we say of the Kaibarta Brahmans, for 
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iastance ? Are they not the aboriginal priests trho used* to minis* 
ter to the religious wants of the Kaibarta tribe, when it was an 
Aboriginal tribe, and who have now assumed the name of Brah- 
mans because the tribe has entered within the pale of Hinduism? 

Let us look around us for facts which will enable us to answer 
ibis question. Let us consider the case of those aborigines 
who have not yet been completely) Hinduized, but who 
have nevertheless become so far Hindus as to require the services 
of Brahmans. The Chandals and Bagdis of Bengal are not 
recognised as Hindus, but they are Hinduized to a sufficient 
degree to require Brahmans to preside at their social and 
religious ceremonies. And who are the Brahmans who minister 
to their religious wants ? Not the high caste Brahmans, nor even 
the Barna-Brahmaus, but members of their own community, 
their own aboriginal priests whom they call their Brahmans. And 
when these semi-Hinduized castes will be completely Hinduized in 
the course of centuries, perhaps of thousands of years, their priests 
will claim the rank of regular Brahmans and will pretend to pure 
and unbroken descent from the proud Brahmans described by 
]$lanu. 

. One remarkable instance which came under our personal observa- 
tion deserves a passing mention. The population of eastern dis- 
tricts, like Backergunj and Noakbali, consists mostly of Mahomme- 
dans, and the proportion of Mahommedans is perhaps even larger 
in the sub-Division of Dakkhin Sbabbazpur than in other parts of 
Backergun) district. Indeed, in this sub-Division there is hardly 
a single resident family of high caste Hindus •, those who come 
here for business or trade or as Government “servants have their 
homes elsewhere and leave the island as often and as fast as they 
can. There are some low caste Hindus, however, and there is one 
remarkable tribe of semi-Hinduized aborigines who are called 
DIs. These semi-aboriginal Dases must not be confounded with 
Hindu DAses like the Kaibartas. In their manners, as in their 
speech, the semi-aboriginal Dases of Dakkhin Shabbazpur betray 
their origin, no Hindu Brahmans will minister to their wants, and 
no recognised Hindu castes will mix with them. They form a 
community of their own, and possess some of the most estimable 
virtues of an industrious and peaceful community. Even the 
Musalmans of the island praise their truthfulness and their faiih- 
iMnees, they never figure in any rioting or affray, and they are as 
SndttStrious as they are obedient and peaceful. There are no more 
fKtiient hewers of the wood and clearers of the jungle than they, 
wd the primeval woods which still fringe the southern shores of 
the island are fast disappearing under the axe of this industrious 
race. At first a few trees are out and a tank is, excavated ia the 
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f>osom of the forest, — year after year, lands on all sides of the tank 
are reclaimed, and in a few years a large area of finely cattivated 
land smiles in the midst of waste and jungle. We have often had 
occasion to visit the commencement of such peaceful and useftil 
labours, and few scenes can be more pleasant to the eye or more 
interesting to the mind than the solitary tank, the few smiling 
acres of cultivated land) and the humble huts of one or two D&s 
families in the bosom of solitude and primeval jungle. The people 
of the island speak of the Z)ds and the Bhaia (buffaloe) together, 
as possessing the same kind of patient energy and uncomplaining, 
untiring industry. 

It is interesting to watch how fast this aboriginal race is assum- 
ing Hindu religion and civilisation. The Dases have priests of 
their own who are called Das Brahmans, who celebrate social and 
religious rites much after the fashion of Hindu Brahmans. We see 
in them the very process by which members of the aboriginal 
races enter within the pale of the Hindu priest-caste and assume 
the proud name of Brahmans. A few centuries hence, and the 
Dases of Backergunj will be a recognized Hindu caste, and their 
priests will be recognised as Brahmans by the Hindu community. 

Instances could be multiplied without limit, of this process of 
Brahman-manufacture (if we are allowed the somewhat irreverent 
expression !) which is going on among many semi-aboriginal casteSi 
in all parts of Bengal. What we have stated, however, will suflSoe 
to show that aboriginal blood enters largely in the existing Brah- 
man community of Bengal. The process described above must 
have been in operation since the first advent of Hindu civilisation 
and religion in Bengal, and it is impossible to say what proportion 
out of the million of Bengal Brahmans (not including Beliar and 
Orissa, vide Census Report of 1872) are of pure aboriginal descent, 
and what number are of mixed blood. We do not know if the* 
high caste Brahmans, i.e., the Brahmans of the Kayests and 
Vaidyas, &c,, can claim pure descent from the Aryan Brabmatift 
of Northern India. They pretend to have descended from thtf 
five pure Brahmans who came from Canouj to Bengal about s 
thousand years ago. The claim, we need hardly say, is very theo- 
retical, and the five men if they lived again would be astonished ta' 
see the vast number of Brahmans who claim descent from them ! 

There is still clearer evidence that the Kshatriyas of Bengal, 
have largely replenished their ranks from the aboriginal races. lA 
no part of Bengal, probably, have the Kshatriyas a more gloriouif 
history thap, in Bankura district. ' The ancient Rajns of Bissenf' 
pur trace back their history to a time when Hindus were still, 
reigning in Delhi, and the name of Musalmans was not yet heard' 
in India. Indeed, they could already count five centuries of rule 
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over the western frontier tracts of Bengal before Bakhtiar Kliiljt 
wrested that province from Hindus. The Musalman conquest of 
Bengal, however, made no difference to the Bissenpur princes. 
Protected by rapid currents like the Oamudar, by extensive tracts 
of scrub* wood and ski jungle, as well as by strong forts like that 
of Bissenpur, these jungle kings were little known to the Musal* 
man rulers of the more fertile portions of Bengal, and were never 
interfered with. For long centuries, therefore, the kings of Bissen* 
pur were supreme within their extensive territories. At a later 
period of Musalman rule, and wheu the Mogul power extended 
and consolidated itself on all sides, a Mogul army sometimes made 
its appearance near Bissenpur with claims of tribute, and tribute 
was probably “sometimes paid. Nevertheless the Subadars of 
Murshedabad never had that firm hold over the Rajas of Bissen* 
pur which they had over the closer and more recent Rajships of 
Burdwan and Birbhum.* As the Burdwan Raj grew in power, 
the Bissenpur family fell into decay ; Maharaja Kirti Chand of 
Burdwan attacked the Bissenpur Raj and added to his zemindari 
large slices of his neighbour’s territories. The Mahrattas com* 
pieted the ruin of the Bissenpur house which is an impoverished 
semindari in the present day. Government has graciously grant* 
ed a pension to the present Zemindar, while the Zemindar’s bro* 
ther (a most pleasant and estimable gentleman) holds the humble 
post of a sub-Registrar in his own ancient fort which is magni* 
ficent even in its ruins. 

This ancient and renowned family is of course a Kshatriya 
family, and some thousands of people living in all parts of Bankura 
distriot, and who are descended from the old* servants or retainers, 
soldiers or relations of the Bissenpur Rajas, are Kshatriyas 'f* also 
by caste. It is worth while examining how far they can claim 
descent from the Kshatriyas of ancient India. 

The Rayas of Bissenpur claimed descent from the Rajput kings 
of Jainagar near Brindaban in Northern India. And as the Raj* 
put kings of Northejm India claimed descent from the ancient 
Kshatriyas, the Rajas of Bissenpur claimed descent from the 
same stock. To this reasoning,-* thus categorically put, we will 
reply categorically that the Rajputs of Northern India were not 
descended from the ancient Kshatriyas of India, and secondly, that 
tlie Rajas of Bissenpur were not descended from the Rajputs of 
Northern India. 

-I I .I, .^p.. 

^ Bahadur Khan or Ranmash A. D. The Biaseupur Raj dates from 
Ethan feunned the Musalman Raj 715 A. D. 

fatniljr of Birbhnm in 1600 A. D., f They pronounce the word ns 
Mrhde Aha Hai, the founder of the ChhatH^ and often Call themselves 
Kshntriya Eaj family of Burdwan, BajputSs 
sas a Kotwal of that town iu 1657 
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The Rajputs came into India long after the original division 
into four castes took place. It is probable that they came from 
Scythia or some other part of Central Asia as late as the first 
century before Christ. They cleared their way, sword in hand 
into India, and settled down in the deserts and bills of 
Rajputana, because those barren tracts had not yet been colonized 
by the Hindus, and the new comers easily subdued the Bheels 
and other aboriginal tribes. It was scarcely possible for the 
new comers to live long in India without assuming the Hindu 
religion and civilization, and as the Rajputs were a martial 
race, they at once assumed their rank among the Kshatriyas of India. 
A few centuries after Christ, when most of the old ^shatriya kings 
in India bad either embraced Buddhism or bad degenerated, the 
new Kshatriyas of Rajputana, sent out colonies on all sides and 
founded new kingdoms in all parts of India. As new converts 
to Hinduism they had more faith in it than the old Kshatriya 
kings who had mostly embraced Buddhism ; wherever Rajput 
established new kingdoms Hinduism was re-established in place 
of Buddhism, and Brahmans were only too glad to avail them- 
selves of the assistance of these new allies in establishing their 
old supremacy.* In the ninth and tenth centuries after Christ 
most of the powerful kings in India ivere Rajputs. India has 
seen no braver or nobler Kshatriyas than the Chobans of Delhi, 
the Rathores of Canouj and Marwar or the "Solar race*' of 
Hewar ; but nevertheless these gallant tribes were Kshatriyas 
by bravery and nobility, not by their descent from the ancient 
Kshatriyas of India. 

It is easy again to shew that the Rajput-Kshatriyas of Bissen- 
pur are not descended from the Bajput-Kshatriyas of Northern 
India. The story by which the Bissenpur Kshatriyas connect 
themselves with the Kshatriyas of Northern India is thus told in 
Dr. Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal : — 

Raghunath Sing, the founder of the dynasty of Bishnupur 
derived his origin from the kings of Jainagar near Brindaban. 
The story of his parentage is as follows : — ^The King of Jainagar, 
being seized with a desire to visit distant countries, set out for 
Purushottam, and on his way thither passed through Bishnupur, 
While resting at one of the halting-places in the great forest of 
that country, his wife gave birth to a son ; and the King foreseeing 
the difficulty of carrying a child with him, left the mother and her 
baby behind in the woods, and went forward to bis journey. 

* The Brahmans describe this exterminated, God created a new race 
revolution ia their own way. It is of Kshatriyas on Mount AW (ea 
stated in the Agni Parana, that after Bajpntaiia) for_ the propagation of 
the old race of ^hatriyae bad been the Hindu religion. 
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• Soon after the father had departed, a man named Sri Kas- 
metia Bagdi, (an aboriginal inhabitant,) when gathering fire-wood, 

E Based by the halting-place, and saw the newly-born child lying 
elpless and alone. The mother never was heard of ; and whether 
she was devoured by wild beasts, or found shelter with the natives, 
remains a mystery to this day. The woodman took the infant 
home, and reared him till he reached 4he age of seven, when a 
certain Brahman of the place, struck with his beauty and the 
marks of royal descent that were visible on his person, took him 
to bis house. 

. “ Soon afterwards, the King (an aboriginal prince) having died, 
his obsequies were celebrated with great pomp, and people from 
all parts went to the funeral feast. The Brahman being very 
poor went among the rest, taking Raghu with him. When 
the Brahman was in the middle of his repast, the late King’s 
elephant seized Raghu with his trunk, and approached the empty 
throne. Great was the consternation and terror, lest the 
elephant should dash the boy to pieces ; but when the royal 
animal carefully placed the lad on the throne, the whole mul- 
tiude, thunder-struck, at seeing^ a deed so manifestly done by 
the will of God, filled the place with their acclamations, and the 
ministers agreed to crown the boy on the spot. 

‘‘Raghu Nath Sing, therefore, was the firstkingof Bishnupur.’ 
Such is the story of the descent of the Bissenpur Kshatri 3 'as 
from the Kshatriyas of Northern India. If it were not ridiculous 
to apply the rules of historical criticism into a story which is 
so apparently a myth, we would ask one or two questions. If 
Sri Kasmetia Bagdi, we would enquire, *found the child by it- 
self in the forest, how did he (or any one else) know that it was 
the child of the queen of Jainagar, and not of some unfortunate 
woman of the neighbourhood who might have better reasons for 
abandoning her child? If the king of Jainagar, again, found it 
impossible to carry the new-born child with him, could he not 
have left some part of his establishment with provision to take 
care of the queen and the male child until he returned from 
Purushotlam ? Is there any evidence, one is inclined to ask, 
beyond the signs which the learned Brahman observed on the 
'^y’s forehead and the conduct of the inspired elephant, to shew 
that the boy was a Eshatriya boy, and not a Bagdi boy ? And 
lastly, is there any thing to fix the date or the authenticity of 
the story, or to shew that it was not fabricated when the Rajas 
^of Bissenpur were powerful in Western Bengal and had assumed 
jSindtt civilization, and were anxious, therefore, to make out a 
ren^table royal descent for themselves ? 

But it is needless to make such enquiries.; the story is exactly 
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ftiich as is prevalent in all parts of India among semi^aboriginaf 
tribes who connect themselves with Aryan ancestors. The abort* 
gines of Birbhum claim descent from the great Bhima of the 
Mahabharata ; we have ourselves heard the more advanced men 
among the aborigines of Hill Tippera claim descent from the 
Paudavas ; and the semi-aboriginal Bediyas of Nuddia and Jes- 
sore claim descent from Kalketu renowned in the song of 
Mukunda Ram. The fact that the rajas of Bissenpur called them- 
selves Mailas (an aboriginal title) for many centuries before 
they assumed the Kshatriya title of Sinha, the fact that down to 
the present day they are known as Bagdi rajas ail over 
Bengal, as well as numerous local facts and circumstances, — all 
go to prove that the Rajas of Bissenpur are Ksbatriyas, because 
of their long independence and their past history, but not by des- 
cent. The story of descent is legendary, but the Kshatriyas of 
Bissenpur can shew the same letters patent for their Kshatriya-’ 
hood as the Rajputs of Northern India, or the orginal .Ksbatriyas' 
of India could shew, viz., military profession and the exercise 
of royal powers for centuries. 

We have spoken of the Brahmans and Kshatriyas of Bengal. 
There arc no Vaisyas or Sudra8*ia Bengal, and the remaining 
castes found in Bengal are therefore what Manu calls mixed 
castes. We have already stated that these mixed castes, 
i. e., the modern castes of India were formed by the admixture- 
of the mass of the Aryan conquerors- with the aborigines, and the 
division of the united community into various different professions. 
There can be no doubt that when these castes migrated to Bengal, 
they received a fresh admixture of aboriginal blood. 

The aborigines of Bengal who in each succeeding century em- • 
braced Hindu civilization and entered within the pale of Hindu- 
ism ranged themselves under the recognized castes according to 
the professions they came to follow. Those who kept herds called 
tliemselves Goalos, those who wove were styled Tautis, and those 
who took to pottery were called Kfimars. Q'his process is, indeed, 
going on to the present day, and we shall only mention one remark- 
able instance of this process of assimilation which came under 
our observation very recently. ^-A criminal case was recently 
tried in wbioh it came out that a Tauti (weaver) widow had taken 
a second husband. This naturally caused surprise, as Tautis are 
recognized as completely within the pale of Hinduism, and re- ‘ 
marriage of widows is not allowed among them. On enquiry 


* The so-oalled Sudras of Eastern rines of Bengal, who have become 
Bengal have no connexion with Bindnized. 'they are only about' 
Mann's Sudras, but are simply abori- fifty thousand in number. 
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liowever, it was found that this particular class of Tautis were 
semi-aborigibes (OhvMn) like Bauris or Bagdis, that they called 
tiiemselves Tautis because the taut (weaving) was their profes- 
8100, that though fast assuiniog Hindu leligiou and customs they 
had QOt yet entirely abandoned their own customs. We have no 
doubt that in the recent census these Tautis have been classed 
as Hindus, and not as semi-Htnduissd aborigines ; and we 
sro perfectly sure, in the course of a few centuiies, these Tautis 
will completely leave behind their aboriginal customs, and will 
be reckoned as pure Hindus like other Tautis. 

It will thus appear that numbers of aborigines have by taking 
to different professions entered into the corresponding castes of 
the Hindus, More frequently, however, entire tribes of aborigines 
have, without splitting themselves into different professions, em- 
braced Hindu civilization, en maaee, and entered bodily, as it were 
within the pale of Hinduism, forming new castes at the lower 
end of the ladder. This process has gone on for centuries, per- 
haps for thousands of years, until it is impossible now to state 
which among the lower classes of Hindus were pure aborigines 
in olden times, and which of them have only an admixture of 
aboriginal blood in them. It is quite certain that all the lower 
caste Hindus have in them a large pioportion of aboriginal blood, 
while some of them like the Kaibarta Dases were probably pure 
aborigines who have entered en maeae within the pale of Binimism. 

The same remark applies to the Musalmans who form one-half 
of the population of Bengal Proper, i.e., not including Behar or 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur or Assam. Of the eighteen million Musal- 
mans of Beqgal Proper by far the majority were low caste Hin- 
dus a few centuries ago ; and of these low caste Hindus a large pro- 
portion were aborigines who had become Hinduized, while the 
remainder had in them a large admixture of aboriginal blood. 

Thus it will api^ar that a very large proportion of the popu- 
lation of Bengal, Hindu as well as Musalman, can trace their ori- 
gine to the a^riginal stock, 

Lastly, there are numerous tribes of aborigines who have be- 
come partly Hinduized, but have not yet entirely come within 
the pale of Hinduism. Indeed, these tribes, Chandais, Bagdis, Bau- 
ris, ^., are in the very process of entering within the pale of 
Hinduism ; and nothing can be more interesting than to watch 
the process, and to see how some tribes have come further 'towards 
Hinduism than others. Vfe are not now speaking of the pure 
aborigines like the Sonthals but of the semi-Hinduized aborigines 
who have already adopted some Hindu customs, and have yet to 
adopt the rest. These semi-Hinduized aborigines repeat to os 
the nnwritten history of those millions of Hindus and Mosttlosaas 
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who were once aborigines, who have in past ages gone through 
the self same process, and who now form recognized metnben of 
the Hindu or the Musalman community. 

According to the Census of 1872 Bengal Proper ({.e., not 
including Behar or- Orissa, Chota Nagpore or Assam) contidna 
a population of 36 millions. This population may be roughly 
divided into four main sections, viz., Musalmans numbering 174 
millions ; Hindus numbering 18 millions ; semi-Hinduized abori- 
gines numbering 5 millions, and pure aborigines numbering less 
than half a million. * It is significant that out of the aborigines 
of Bengal in the present day, the great mass numbering five 
millions are semi-Hinduized, and are fast adopting Hindu manners, 
religion and civilization. Only a small proportion of them 
numbering considerably less than half a million like the Sontbals, 
Dbangars, &c., have still resisted the wonderful power of assi- 
milation which the Hindu religion possesses. 

The five millions of semi-Hinduized aborigines may be thus 
classed in order of their numerical strength : — Cbandals, 16 lacs ; 
Bajbansis (of Rungpnr, &o ,) 7 lacs ; Bagdis 7 lacs ; Mucbis 
4 lues ; Palis (of Dinagepur, &c.) 4 lacs ; Dorns 2 lacs ; Haris 2 
lacs; Bauris (of Banburn Ac.,) 2 lacs; others 7 laca Total 
6 , 100 , 000 . 

Living in the same district, and often in the same village, the 
Hindu and the semi-Hinduized Aboriginal nevertheless present 
differences in their habits and ways of living which cannot but 
strike even the most careless observer. Belief in a highly 
developed religion and an elaborate superstition has made the 
Hindu even of the lower castes timid and contemplative ; a higher 
civilization has made him calculating thoughtful and frugal, 
and a long training in the arts of pea^ has made him regular in 
his habits, industrious in his toil, peaceful in his disposition. 
The semi-Aboriginal, on the other hand, presents os with a striking 
contrast in character in all these respects. He is of an excitable 
disposition and seeks for strong excitement and pleasuree ; he is 
incapable of forethought, and consumes bis earnings without a 
thought for the future ; he is incapable of sustained toil, and, 
therefore, oftener works as A field-labourer than as a cultivator. 
Simple, merry in his disposition, excitable by nature, with- 
out forethought or frugality and given to drunkenness, the 
semi-Aboriginal of Bengal brings to his civilized home many of the 

• Foreigaean Earasians and Na- therefore been left out from the 
tive Ohristians do not altogether make rough calculation given above. , 
even a quarter of a million, and have 
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TirtueB and vices of the savage aboriginal life which his forefathers 
lived* In every village in Bengal where semi-aboriginals live, 
a separate portion of the village is reserved for them, and the 
most careless observer will be struck with the difference between 
neatness and tidiness, the well swept, well washed, and well 
thatched huts of the Hindu neighbourhood, and the miserable^ 
dirty, ill-thatched huts of the Bauri Pcf^ra, or the Hari Para* 
If a cow or a pig dies in the village it is flayed, and the meat 
carried home by the Muchis or Bauris, while Hindus turn aside 
their face and stop their nose in disgust when passing near such 
scenes. If there is an outstill in the village, it is in the Bagdi 
Para, or in the Bauri Para, it is thronged by people of these 
castes who spend their miserable earnings here, regardless of 
their ill-thatcned huts and their ill-fed children. 

The result of the outstill system has been discussed thread-* 
bare in journals and papers, nor do we wish to revive the dis- 
cussion in this place. One or two main facts, however, may be 
mentioned. The mass of the Hindu population of Bengal are 
dead against drink and drunkenness ; their frugality and 
habitual forethought, their naturally sober and contemplative 
turn of mind as well as their religious feelings keep them quite 
fiafe from contracting intemperate habits. A few educated young 
men, and a larger number of uneducated men of the upper 
classes may get addicted to drink, but the mass of the working 
classes, the frugal and calculating shopkeeper, the patient and 
hardworking Sadgop or Goala, the humble and laborious 
Kaibarta, — all keep away from drink. The boisterous merriment 
that is caused by drunkenness is foreign tP their quiet, sober 
nature, and if a very few of them drink, they drink quietly at 
home before they retire at night. Far different is the case with 
the semi-Hinduized aborigines. Barbarians banker after strong 
Excitements and boisterous joys, and nowhere is drunkenness so 
universal as among barbarians. The Bauris, the Bagdis, the 
Muchis have enough of their old nature in them to feel a craving 
for drink^ and the outstill system with the cheapening of spirits 
has been a boon to them. When spirit was dear, they made 
themselves merry over their Puchwai, and now that spirit is 
cheaper, they take to it naturally in preference to Puchwai. 
Of the numerous outstiils and Puchwai shops in Burdwan and 
l^ukura that we have visited, we have not seen one which did not 
mainly depend for its revenue on semi-aboriginal consumers. We 
never saw one single Hindu among the crowds of people assembled 
m liquor or Pachwai shops ; when the Hindu does drink, he 
seuds for the drink, and consumes it at home. 
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The distinction between Hindus and the semi-Hinduized 
aborigines is no less marked in the position of their women. No> 
where except in towns are Hindu women kept in that absolute 
seclusion which Musalmau women delight in. In villages the wives 
and daughters of the most respectable and high caste Hindus 
walk with perfect freedom from house to house, or to the tank 
or river side for their %blutions. Respectable women go veiled 
while those of the lower classes go without veil or only half 
veiled. 

No respectable woman will speak to, or can be accosted by 
a stranger, while even among the lower class Hindu women, 
except when verging on old age, few will often speak to 
strangers. • 

These restrictions entirely disappear in the case of the semi- 
Hinduized aborigines. Their women have the perfect free- 
dom of women in Europe. Young wives, as well as elderly 
widows, walk without the apology of a veil through the streets, 
or the village bazar ; they will talk to any one when necessary ; 
and bein" naturally of merry, lively dispositions, (as all abori- 
ginals and semi-aboriginals are,) they chat and laugh gaily as 
they pass through the most crowded streets. The young 
Tauti or Chutar women the Eamar or the Eamar’s wife will 
often stand aside when a stranger is passing by the same 
road, but custom imposes no such rule of modesty on the 
women of the Bauris. 

But if the semi-aboriginal women enjoy the perfect freedom 
of European women, they have often to pay dearer for their 
liberty. Household work is the lot of Hindu women, but the 
semi- aboriginal women must do outdoor work also. Wives as well 
as widows, mothers and daughters are all expected to work in 
the held or at the village tank or road, and so eke out the 
miserable incomes of their husbands, sons or fatbera 

When a road is constructed by Government or a tank exca- 
vated by a village Zemindar, Bauri men and women work to- 
gether, the men using the spades and the women carrying the 
earth in baskets. Wives often carry things for sale to the village 
market, while husbands work in the field ; Chandal women in 
Jessore, Nuddea and elsewhere carry to the market huge bas- 
kets of fish which their husbands bad captured over night, 
while the Bauri women of Bankura are the best coolies for 
carrying luggage or portmanteaus often twenty or thirty miles 
in a day. 

There is a'Curious distinction made in field labour among the 
semi-aboriginal tribes. Ploughing and sowing are the duti«ii; 
of men, transplantation and weeding are the duties of iromen. 
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'Wheo the seedlings are grown in the nursery, and the fields 
are well ploughed aad prepared for receiviug the seedlings, 
the work of the men Las ceased for a time. 

To take the seedlings to the field and to plant them there in 
sand or in knee-deep water is the work of the women. They 
are said to be more proficient in their light but tiresome work 
than men, and some women are so proficient, that they will not 
work for others at daily rates of wages, but will earn much 
more by taking contracts for definite areas which they will plant 
with seedlings in a wonderfully short time. In the fertile valley 
of the Cossye, in the district of i3ankura, we have seen rice-fields 
Stretching one after the other for miles together, and all under 
transplantation. Bauri and other semi-aboriginal women are 
seen by the hundred engaged in this work, standing in the mid- 
day sun in wind or water, planting the seedlings with surpris- 
ing nimbleness, or resting for a while, and gaily chatting with 
each other with that lightness and joyousness of heart which 
never deserts them. When the com is ripe the tougher work 
of reaping belongs to man, though we have sometimes seen 
women take a part in it also^ For the rest, the lot of these 
semi-aboriginal women is not a bard one, to judge from their 
healthy appearance and their merry faces ; but when the husbands 
get drunk as they do as often as they can, the wives, we 
fancy, have a bad time of it, and wife-beating is very much 
worse among these semi-aboriginal castes than among Hindus. 

In their social and religious ceremonies the semi-Hinduized 
aborigines are every day being drawn closer to Hinduism. The 
more respectable and advance among them may indeed be 
said to have adopted Hinduism in all its main features, while 
even the most backward castes have adopted some Hindu cus- 
toma They all marry tbeir girls at the early age of eight to 
twelve years and some times at 3 or 4 years of age like the Hindus, 
and the marriage ceremony is often an imitation of the Hindu 
neremony. They all perform Sradh ten or twelve days after the 
death of their relations, and the ceremony is purely a Hindu 
one. They revere the Hindu gods and bow down to them when 
they go to see them in the houses of Hindus, and some of them, 
if they are able, worship Kali or Lakshmi in tlieir own houses. 

It would be an interesting task to examine the dififerent degrees 
of progress which the dififerent semi-aboriginal castes have 
Btade towards Hinduism, but our space forbids us from attemp- 
this except in the borest outlines. Tbe more advanced 
among them, ie., those who have been brought in contact with 
ffinduhnn since a longer period, like tbe Chandals, the Bagdis, 
the Meteyai^ the Khoyras, the Lohlrs, and others, have Br ahmans 
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of their own just like the Hindu castes of Kaibartas or Qoalas. 
These Brahmans (themselves semi-Hinduized aboriginal) wear 
the sacred thread, preside at all social and religious ceremonies, 
celebrate marriages and sraddhas, and in short, perform all oiSces 
which Hindu Brahmans perform for the Hindu castes. These 
high caste semi-aborigines, if 1 may so call them, are as punctilious 
about their food as the Bindus, and will not touch beef or fowl or 
the flesh of pigs. They have even adopted the baneful Hindu 
custom of not allowing their widows to marry,— a custom which 
has not yet been adopted by the less advanced semi-aborigines. 
Mhchis call their priests by the name of Purohit or Brahman, 
and such Brahmans wear the sacred thread. D6ms call their 
priests by the name of Pandit^ and these ptfndits will no 
doubt assume the name of Brahmans, and wear the sacred thread 
in course of time. These Purohits and Pandits preside at social 
and religious ceremonies and celebrate marriages and Sr&ddhaa. 
Some Ddms wear a kind of black stone which they call Ealu 
Bir, or the black hero. As this caste is drawn closer to Hinduism, 
Kail] Bir. will no doubt be considered a form of Erishna ! Ddms 
eat fowls, but not beef or pork *, Mdchis eat both fowl and beef 
but not pork. Lowest in the scale of the semi-Hinduized abori> 
ginals are Haris, Bauris, and other castes who have no recognized 
Brahmans, Purohits or jPandits, and who perform their religious and 
social ceremonies without the aid of hired priests. The parents and 
relations meet together and celebrate marriages, while Sr^ddha is 
signalized by big feastsin which Pacbwai is consumed by the maund ! 
It will thus be seen that different castes of semi-aboriginals 
have made different degrees of progress towards Hinduism, towards 
the adoption of Hindu customs and the worship of Hindu gods. 
It is in the very nature of things that barbarous tribes living 
for hundreds of years in close contact with civilized peoples 
should adopt their manners, their civilization, and their religmn. 
Nevertheless the transaction in Bengal has not entirely been onfrf 
sided, and the civilized Hindus have in some instances, at least, 
acted not as leaders but as borrowers. The semi-Hinduized 
aborigines may take to themselves the credit of having added 
some godheads to the Hindu Pantheon, and the goddess of Monshi 
is perhaps the most remarkable instance. Hindu gods, as we have 
stated before, are rather revered and venerated even by the ad* 
vauced semi-aboriginals than actually worshipped ; but Monshi is 
universally worshipped by the most backward as well as the 
advanced aerni-aborigines of Western Bengal, and the worship 
is continued for days together, and is attended with much pomp 
and rejoicing, and singing in the streets. The fact of the intro* ‘ 
duction of this aboriginal wmsbip among Hindus is crystallized 
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io the story of Chand Saudagar, and is handed down from 
generation to generation. It is said, that the Saudagar refused 
to worship that goddess till his trade was rained, and his dearest 
child was killed by snake-bite on his marriage day ; then and 
then only was the merchant compelled to recognize the power of 
the snake goddess. It is significant, too, that the place which is 
pointed out as the site of this occurrence is near the Damodar 
river, which may be considered as the boundary line between the 
first Hindu settlers of Bengal and the aborigines. At what period 
the worship of Monsha crossed their boundary line and spread 
among the Hindus cannot be ascertained ; but up to the present 
day the worship of this goddess among Hindus is tame compared 
to universal rejoicing and enthusiasm with which she is worshipped 
by her ancient followers, the present semi-Hinduized aborigines.* 

One other puja which is performed specially by Bauris requires 
a ‘passing notice. The worship of Bbader (in the mouth of 
Bhadral is said to have been recently introduced into Bankura 
from Manbhum and other western districts. The worship is a 
purely aborignial one, and the goddess Bhader is not recognized by 
the Hindus nor has yet obtained any Hindu worshippers. She is 
imagined to be a princess of excessive goodness and beauty, who 
took pity for the condition of the poor Bauris, but died at an 
early age. The Bauris have no priests, and so the women and 
children of each family chant songs day after day before this idol 
which they deck with flowers. For some days villages and streets 
resound with the singing of women and the merry shouts of boys. 
The last day, Bhadra, is the last and most important day of this 
primitive puja, and the worshippers forget. all work and all cares 
in their laud and boisterous worship of Bhader. There can be no 
doubt the worship is connected in some way with the early rice 
harvest which commences in Bhadra. This is the time of national 

* An ingenious and esteemed friend evidence the theory cannot be said to 
suggested to me that the worship of have been satisfactorily proved. In 
Chandi may also have been originally the same manner I have found no 
an aboriginal worship, and that the evidence of Dr. Hunter’s theory, that 
aboriginal goddess may have sub- Kali was originally an aboriginal 
se^nently been recognized by the goddess, and was subsequently intro- 
Hindos and identified by them with dneed in the Hindu Pantheon. There 
their own Durga. The theory is not can be no doubt, however, that many 
improbable, and tbe stories of ^Iketu local deities of the aborigines have 
and Srimauta Safidagar told in verse been kept up by the Hindus and 
by Muknnda Bam, seem to point to worshipped under Hindu names, 
tbe first introduction of the worship Baijnath (now called Baidyanath by 
mf Chandi among Hindus. . But among Hindus) in the Sonthal pergunnas is a 
the semi-aborigines of Western Ben- remarkable instance. Thus not only 
gal I have found no traces of the the aborigines but their gods also 
worship of Quindi, and without such have become Hinduized t 
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rejoicings all over Bengal, and Hindus worship Durga, Lakshmf, 
and a succession of deities as this harvest goes on. 

We have scarcely any space left for any lengthy account of 
the pure aborigines of Bengal, who have not yet been Hinduized 
to any extent. Happily it is not necessary to make any lengthy 
remarks about them. There are excellent works describing 
the manners and customs* of the Sonthals, the Dhangars, and the 
other aborigines of Bengal, and a reproduction, or even an abstract 
of such accounts is scarcely called for here. 

The aborigines of Bengal Proper number only 387,000 out 
of a total population of 36 millions, or in other words, slightly 
over one per cent, of the total population. Of these 387,000 
no less than 140,000 are Sonthals, and no other tribe can boast 
of even a third of that number. The proportion for the whole 
of Lower Bengal and Assam is higher. There are 3^ millions 
of aborigines in a population of 67 millions, i.e., a little over 
5 per cent, of the population are aborigines. But their ranks 
will grow thinner and thinner as tribe after tribe will gradually 
assume Hindu manners and religion, until, in course of time, all 
the aborigines of Bengal will become Hinduized more or less. 
Indeed, attempts are being made under our own eyes to bring 
these pure aborigines closer to Hinduism. One such attempt 
made in Western Bengal, two years ago, is of so remarkable a 
nature as to deserve a passing mention. Baskets full of leaves 
and each containing a written scroll were sent round from 
Sonthal village to Sonthal village. No one knew where these 
baskets came from, but it was believed that they had come 
from a certain Saint living on a mountain ; and the written scroll 
contained a mandate on the Sonthals to refrain from drink 
and unclean meat, and to conform to many Hindu customs. 
The Sonthals of each village were directed to take the mys- 
terious l^ket to the next Sonthal village, and so the mandate 
circulated from village to village, and from district to district, 
without any expenditure on the part of the person who had 
conceived the movement. So deeply were the Sonthals impress- 
ed with the holiness of the mandate, that many of them sold 
off their fowls, which accordingly became exceedingly cheap for a 
time; and they also conformed in other respects to the orders 
they had received. 

B. C, Dutt, c s. 



Abt. V.— lord RIPON'S EDUCATION-POLICY. 

T he Minutes of the Calcutta University for the year 1881-82 
contain a reprint of the address to Convocation pronounced 
by the JV^arquis of Ripon as Chanceilor on the 11th March 
last. Under ordinary conditions tills would be an old matter 
to be treated of in September ; but the fact that the Commission 
referred to in the address is still at work, justifies a few observa- 
tions on the character of the policy traced by a nobleman who 
is not merely, the head of the University of Calcutta, but the 
head for the time— Kif the Government of India. These Com- 

missions bear a close resemblance to a similar feature of the 
administration of the Russian Empire. Under a non-parlia- 
mentary system it is both natural and useful, that an inquiry 
by experts should precede the action of the State. But in either 
case the action of the State is practicalljr autocratic, and the 
report of the best Commission — oven if unanimous — is but mate- 
rial ; and in no case binding, 'except so far as it may adopt the 
impress of the autocratic mind. 

The speech made by Lord Ripon so long ago, possesses indeed, 
little intrinsic interest And it does not seem to have met with 
much attention, either in this country or at home. To say the truth, 
his Lordship, though an evidently sincere man, has never yet made 
much impression on public opinion ; and the speech in question 
was not calculated to alter the general state of feeling about 
him. What he then said had neither the eloquence of his imaginative 
but brilliant predecessor, nor the calm wisdom— uniting synthesis 
and antithesis— of Sir EL S. Maine, to whose addresses in the 
same place Lord Ripon made very commendable allusion. 
Nevertheless, his speech deserves notice, not only on account of 
the station that he happens, for the moment, to fill, but also 
on account of one or two points touched upon as to which his 
opinions are not unlikely to have considerable influence on the 

future of India. 

The first matter which received special mention was the degree 
to which the University was to sway the teaching of its affi- 
liated schools and colleges. On this the Chancellor had nothing 
to say that rose above the level of commonplace. The University 
is* to exercise a great controlling influence while leaving the 
Catmost possible freedom to the subordinate institutions. It is 
difficult to find out what this means; but perhaps it was not 
intended to have any meaning; in which case it may be said 
to be a success. 
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Oil the next subject, however, Lord Ripon's trumpet gave no 
uncertain sound. Pledged as is the British Government in India 

not to interfere, directly or indirectly, with the religion or the 
religious feelings of the Native population,"’ ho would not be 
expressing his whole mind if he were to conceal his ‘‘belief 
that what in the language of the day is called a purely secular 
education is not a coipplete education.'' People will differ on 
tliis subject ; but all must agree that some significance must 
needs belong to such words uttered in such circumstauces. 
Lord Ripon has never been thought an egotist ; and it can 
hardly l)e supposed that he used this weighty expression only 
to air his own personal convictions. It must therefore be taken 
that the present head, not merely' of the University but of the 
Empire, desires to see a religious element, or character, infused 
into the education of India as aided and directed by the ruling 
power. Nor is this, perhaps, quite so wild an idea as it may 
at first sight seem. 

What are known as denominational views, indeed, neither 
ought to be taught by the State nor would it be possible to teach 
them. The various systems of Hindus, Muhammadaus, Papists, 
Protestants, etc. must be left to be expounded by the respective 
rninisrers and propagators of each faitli, for all clerical influence 
should be, us far as possible, excluded alike from the curriculum 
of the University and from the teaching of the affiliated institu- 
tions. It is even a question whether such subjects as the 
‘‘ Evidences of Christianity," the History of the Jews/* or 
Natural Theology" (all of which are subj(>cts of examination) 
can be made corn pah ble with strict neutrality. At lea.st, so 
long as the Ethics of the Vedanta, the Rise of Islam, or the Law 
of tlie Wheel, are excluded from the list of subjects. 

Nevertheless there is, in some aspects of modem philosophy, 
an ominous indication of what might happen if tho State were 
to go on assuming that the study of Literature, History, and 
the various sciences, a>)stract and concrete, could be pursued 
through life with a total ignoring of the Infinite. Voltaire, in an 
often-quoted passage said, tliat if there were no God, it would 
be necessary to invent one ; and it can hardly he derued that 
the human race lias, in all times, and in well nigh all places, 
differed from the other animal tribes in a vague yet obstinate 
sense of Something beyond the phenomenal world. Since the 
appearance of Locke and Hume, down to Kant and Hamilton, 
a growing feeling has spread, which is now developed b3| 
Herbert Spencer. All complete knowledge, it is held, must 
he relative ; man can only cognise what he understands and 
verifies. But these teachers themselves— and Mr. Spencer 
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in particular — are fully conscious that there is more in the 
human mind. Whether from an intuition of truth or from a 
common sense of a common need, Man recognises the Infinite. In 
Jlr. Spencer's teaching this recognition is treated as not in- 
consistent with the relativity of knowledge. Man may know 
that God is, and yet not know what God is. Perhaps the 
use of the word “know'' may be o.hjectionable ; but if we 
substitute the word believe, ” the practical importance of the 
doctrine will be little touched. How we can believe a thing 
to be without having a clearly defined notion of its character 
may be seen from an illustration. Let it be supposed that 
an intelligent young chief in the heart of Africa had been brought 
up by a Missionary to read English, and had from time to time 
read the copies of The Times which occasionally found their 
way to his teacher. So long as he lived (in possession of his 
faculties) this chief would know (or believe) that there were 
such things as Electric telegraphs, Public opinion, the claims 
of Humanity, and such like. All which (^though he had never 
seen them) would make up in his mind an ill defined, and 
perhaps incomplete (or even .erroneous) idea of civilisation ; 
yet this must perforce make him a different man from the savages 
around him. 

And so, to compare great things with small, a Hindu or 
a Musalman, a Catholic or a Unitarian, may — and probably 
must — share the common belief that, interpenetrating and 
actuating the phenomenal universe, there is a Power (beyond 
finite comprehension) that consecrates all honest eflfort and 
furnishes a continual antidote to Pessimism,* the great foe of hu- 
man welfare. If that idea were excluded from State education 
in any country it would be a doleful error, and one pregnant 
with the saddest possibilities. If this be what Lord Ripen in- 
tended to combat in denouncing “a purely secular education" 
men of all creeds can have no diflBculty in going with him, heart 
and hand. 

The next point taken up is also of intrinsic importance 

which is enhanced by the position of the speaker. Referring to the 
Commission now sitting, the Chancellor indicated that its labours 
would have nothing to do with the University, not much with 
the so-called colleges, and higher schools, but “ a vast field 
in regard to primary education." The noble Marquis could 
hardly have spoken more clearly than he did without entirely 
tlgnoring the independent action of the Commission. Plainly, 
it has been settled beforehand that one of the main lines 

of policy to be recommended in the report is the creation 

of a number of new village schools, and a large increase 
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in the number of pupils. Speaking as a practical states- 
man, Lord Eipon does not think it well that there should be a 
small highly educated class brought in contact with a large un- 
educated mass. ” This is a truth which would admit of expansion 
and might be enforced by many examples. 

Society is an organism, and to grow healthily, its development 
must follow the common laws of organic growth. If we saw a 
plant, rooted in an unsuitable soil, which put forth hud and 
blossom on its upper branches under the unseasonable smile of a 
St. Martin’s summer, we should naturally fear for the future of 
that plant. But it cannot he otherwise with a society that makes 
a brave show atop before its lower parts are in proper order. 
The most destructive catastrophes of history have teen traceable to 
such a state of things. 

It was, therefore, within the legitimate province of a Chancellor 
who was also a Viceroy, to urge upon those native noblemen and 
gentlemen whom he was about to clothe with administrative 
power, the propriety of their imitating the example of other 
countries in founding and tending schools for the people. And for 
these reasons his address, though not brilliant, contained — as 
it seems to us —suggestions which ought not to be forgotten or 
overlooked. 



Art. VT.-IN SELF-DEFENCE. 

B ABU Syamacharu Qanguli has, it> the last miraher of the 
Calcutta RevieWf devoted considerable space to criti- 
qistn of the views of myself and of other persons regarding the- 
Bihaif language. As my name has been brought prominently 
forward in the di.scu8sion, I would ask leave to trespiis.s again on 
the space of ti>e Calcutta Review. I do not propose to answer 
all the arguments brought against me in this article, for many 
of them have already been answered before, and the rest will 
be found, treated of at considerable length, in the introduction 
to my grammars of the Bih4r dialects which will shortly be 
published. There are a few errors in the article, however, which 
I am bound to correct at once, as they tend to diminish any 
little authority which may attach to my utterances, and thereby 
to injure the cau.se which I advocate. 

In the first place, I must protest against Dr. Iloernle being 
made a stalking-horse from behind which to attack me. It places 
tts both before the world in a false position, and lead.s people to 
think that he and I differ upon"^ important points, and that he 
is a sober, practical philologer, while 1, after half-mastering the 
introduction to his Gaudiau Grammar, have hurried off on a 
wild-goose chase of my own, leaving him and prudence and hard 
facts, leagues behind. Now, this is just what is not the case ; 
and it would be difficult to find two persons so thoroughly in 
accord on every point connected with the Bihari language as 
Dr. Hoernle and myself. 

To shew how entirely wrong Syaraacharan Babu is, I here 
quote in parallel columns a few statements as made by bim, 
and opposite to them the actual facts : — 

(1 .) Babu Syamacharan The facte. 

Qanguli . — “ It is, the Eaafem The name Biharf was first pro- 
Hindi of Dr. Boernle whence posed by the Editor of the 
Mr. Grierson has drawn his Englishman in an editorial pub- 
inspiration, and he would make lished in the spring of 1881. It 
the same a reality by creating was next independently suggested 
a standard Eastern Hindi by Dr. Hoernle as prefeiaffie to 
where at present none ex- Eastern Hind/, and finally adopt- 
ists • * • ed by ourselves in concert for 

future use. I have hence-— 

(<■ Mr. Grierson parts company (1.) Not parted company with 
with Dr. Hoernle, drops the Dr. Hoernle. 
doctor’s Eastern Hind/ (a term (2.) Not proposed the use of 
; which, however objectionable, the term BihAr/, and 
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nevertheless represents a real- (3.) (see foot-note to my arti- 
ity, — an actually existing cles in the Calcutta Review for 
group of dialects) and boldly September 1881) I havenoi sug- 
proposes Bthari as the desig- gevSted It as a designation of 
nation of a literary language any liteiary language present or 
for Bih&r that is yet to be.** future, but as the designation of 

a language cunent in various 
dialects, without a standaid, and 
with small cultmc. 

A propos of the objection made by Babu Syamacbaran Gan- 
guli, in the part omitted fiom the above quoted passage, to 
the use of the term Bihdrf, I have no space here to enter into 
the question. It is fully discussed in the introduction to my 
Bihar grammars, shortly to be published. In the meantime 
if the Babu or any one else can suggest a better name, Dr, 
Hoernle and I sball be happy to accept it. 

(2) . The Babu advocates The facts. 

the extension of Bangtili into I have Dr. Hoernle*8 authority 
Muliild, citing Dr. Hoernle for stating that he has no longer 
as follows : — ‘Mndeed, I am any doubts on the point, and 
doubtful whether it is not more that MaithiH cannot be tieated 
collect to class the Maithili as a Bangali dialect, 
as a Bangdli dialect lather 
than as an E. Hindi one.** 

(3) . Babu Syamacbaran Ample evidence on this point 

Ganguli maintains that the will slioitly be forthcoming which 
coriespondence in regaid to will rather astonish Babu Syama- 
vocables between Hindi and chaiau Ganguli, as Dr. Hoeinle 
Bihfiii is enormous. and myself have a Bihaii dic- 

“ Mr. Qiieison points out a tionaiy in pieparatiou. In the 
few differences in the latter meantime the Babu will pro- 
lespect, but he does not tell bably be sui prised to learn, that 
us aught about the proper* one man unaided was, the other 
tion they bear to the agree- day, able to collect more than 
meuts.** four bundled words in ono 

district alone, within one month, 
not one of which appears in Bates" 
Hindi Dictionaiy. It may be 
noted that less than one-tenth of 
these words were agricultural. 

(4j). Babu Syamacbaran In spite of what the Babu 

Ganguli states that I am not says^, 1 am not in the habit of 
careful about my facts. He launching out into airy general- 
then, to contradict statements ities on insufficient data. 
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of mine, says that 33 oat of I would point out first the 
42 educated Bihdr/s from whom very unfavourable and unfair test 
he enquired, had never heard to which he subjects me. He 
of Bidydpati, while the remain- selects the extreme Western and 
ing nine cannot repeat any of extreme Southern corners of 
his lyrics. Bihar, and enquires from pleaders 

and aml&t the very men who 
by their Urdfl education and 
habit, would be least likely to know anything about Bidyapati, 
and most likely to be ashamed of anything that they did know 
(for, alas for Bih^r, it is too much the habit of men with a Per- 
sian educatioiii to be ashamed of their own native tongue V 
But I am willing to waive all that, and to adhere to my state- 
ment that the name of Bidydpati is as much a household 
word amongst the inhabitants of Bangal and Bihdr, as that 
of Tulsf Dds is amongst those of the Upper Provinces.^' Babu 
Syamacharan Ganguli says that the statement must have 
moved a smile on the lips of every Bangdll reader. Surely 
the Babu has read the literature of his own country and the 
sacred works of the most influential religion in Bangal. Has 
he became so thorough a Biliarf, that he has forgotten the life of 
Chaitanya and his love for Bidydpati’s songs ? Has he forgotten 
what a SanHriana is ? Has he never read the Vaishnava Pada- 
Kalpa-Taru or the Pfdchina KAbya Sangraha ? Has he never 
heard of the well-kno^wn song beginning Chaudf Ddsa Bidydpati 
diii Jana piriti”? When Babu Syamacharan Ganguli can answer 
atll these questions in the negative^ then I shall begin to think 
that perhaps our poePs name is not a hc^ebold wqir^jin Bangal. 

The second statement which the Babu^raverses is, that the 
graceful lyrics of Bidydpati are on the lips of every educated 
men in Bihdr"; and so they are. He says that not one of 
bis 42 Chhapra friends could repeat his lyrics ; and no doubt 
they said so, and yet, though they know it not, their whole 
household conversation is full of him. It is just the same 
all over the world. The words of the best poems are known 
to every one, and yet the authors’ names are forgotten. Who 
in England knows the name of the author of Home, sweet 
home,” and yet that sweetest of all lyrics is familiar in every 
cottage. So it is in Bihar ; every one knows quotations and 
phrases from Bidyapati, and yet few have an idea as to 
wbo the author of them was. Hence in spite of the Babuls 
Irithmetic, I still maintain that the ^‘graceful lyrics of Bidyapati 
are on the lips of every educated man in Bihar. 

‘^^^Oompare Mailer, Chips 111, 107, have become popular songs, just be- 
The name of the poet is often cause they were sung from the heart 
forgotien, whilst many of his songs and soul of the Qerman people. 
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(6.) Bdibn Syamacharau 
Oa7igulL — Mr. Grierson's ex- 
traordinary theory may be con- 
trasted with the very sober 
one of Dr. Hoernle, of which, 
indeed, Mr. Grierson's is a 
deteriorated edition. 


(6.) Mr. Grierson has 
found an able critic in B&b6 
Radhika Prasanna Mukherji, 
who, in two successive pam- 
phlets, has effectively disputed 
Mr. Grierson's position." 


(7.) Mr. Giierson admits 
that in Patna, Bihdr and other 
Muhammadan towns, Hindii- 
stani is the current language. 


The facts. 

When the Calcutta Review 
did me the honour of accepting 
my theory for insertion, I had 
never seen Dr. Hoernle's Gau- 
dian grammar, nor, I believe, had 
it been published. Besides, a 
reader of the whole of my theory, 
and not one short extract, will 
see that it and Dr. Hoernle's 
are identical, though necessarily 
couched in different terms. 

I admit all tiffs except the 
word effectively.'^ I am under 
the impression that Badhiki 
Babu's second pamphlet was print- 
ed for private circulation, and 
under this impression I answered 
it privately. If Babu Syama- 
charan Ganguli desire it, 1 can 
send him a copy of my reply. 
The first pamphlet is dealt with 
in my second article in the 
Calcutta Review. 

Where did I ever make such 
an admission ? I once wrote in 
these Muhammadan towns as 
might be expected, Muhammadan 
influence, and the necessity of hav- 
ing a lingua franca as a means 
of communication with traders 
from all parts of India, have 
kept up and extended the use 
of Hindi, so that in these towns, 
and their immediate suburbs, 
the actual language of the country 
has, to a large extent, fallen 


into disuse ' ; but this is a very 
different statement. 

Babu Syamacliaran's hopeful prophecy of Hindustani some 
day extending all over India, must, I fear, be classed like many 
other wishes as one which is father to the thought. No doubt a multi^ 
plication of languages is a great evil, but we must take the lan- 
guages as they exist, and not as we wish them to be. At present 
('pace the Babu's statement to the contrary) the Bibari dialects 
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,/'Are mutually iatelligible amongst the masses, while Blh&rf 
and Hinddstini are not. 1 am accused of wild theories because 
I ask for facts to be admitted, rather than that we should 
shut our eyes, and then deny their existence ; while my oppo- 
nent, who himself claims dry facts as his specialty, leads us 
oif on one of the wildest and most Utopian theories ever dis- 
cussed. Nations or tribes cannot change their languages by 
act of Parliament, but only by centuries of attrition, and seldom 
* even then. Let us first acknowledge the existence of Biharf, 
and then in the course of generations, when Panjabi and Gujardtl, 
Marathi and Sindlii have been, or are being, absorbed by Hinddstani, 
It will be time to see if it has found that footing, which hitherto 
it has failed lo gain in Bih&r. In the meantime, Bihari will 
continue to exist in spite of all our Courts and all our schools, 
or our ostrich-like denial of its existence. 

This of course is written under the impression that the mean- 
ing of Syainacharan Babu’s language is that he looks for- 
ward to the time when Hindustani is to entirely supersede 
Bangili, Mar&thi and Gujarati, which latter are to disappear 
utterly from the face of the^eartli. But if, as appears from 
another portion of his article, he looks forward to a prospect of 
HindiistanI bocoming the Imperial language of India, while 
at the same time it does not abolish the provincial ones, then, 
I would ask, what is the good of all his arguments ? Supposing 
we do succeed, as I hope some day we may succeed, in establishing 
Bihari as the officially recognized mother-tongue of the Bihdri 
area, that event would not interfere with the Babns pet idea 
of an ‘^Imperial Hindustani*' any more, than the recognition 
of Marathi and B.ingali (which are now recognized) would. 
Bihari would m not one whit more contradict it than Bangdii. 
Till the success of “Imperial Hindustani” is realized, Bangall 
must exist and be recognized as the main means of communication 
in Bangui, and why may not my poor despised Bihari be so too 
in Bihar. 

But all this disputing is but leather and prunella. The real 
point is whether the people of ^ihfir talk a radically different 
language from Hindustani or not, and whether the latter can 
ever be accepted by the people as tlieir national language. 
I answer these questions one way, and the Babu another ; 
but I would point out that no one can answer them or discuss 
the question of Bihdii at all, until he has a tiiorough knowledge 
fjf all the Bihar dialects. I have not the pleasure of a personal 
acquaintance with my opponent, but judging from his article, 
I should imagine that his knowledge of this part of the subject 
is not very complete, and I would urge Inm, before committing 
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himself to writing again, to study it. For this purpose the way 
will soon be made easy by the publication of grammars, reading 
books, and a dictionary ; and I am vain enough to hope that a 
study of these not unimportant title-deeds will restore to 3ih&r 
the possession of its right, — its mother-tongue. 

r S^nkipore, 1 George A. Grierson. 

tliily ^Othf 1882. 3 


ADDENDUM. 

On the Opinions op Biharis Themselves. 

Qua Bih&r both my opponents and myself are foreigners, for a 
Baugali is almost as great a stranger in Bib^r as an Englishman. 

It is worth while, therefore, to see what evidence Bih&iis them-* 
selves give as to the facta of the case, for it is upon the facts used 
as premises that we advocates differ. 

The Behar Herald of November 29th, 1881, contains a long 
letter from a Bihdri gentleman on this subject. It is an answer to 
an attack on me which had ’previously appeared in the Urdii 
Guide^ but it was in no way prompted or suggested by me ; in 
fact, I did not know of its existence until some weeks after its 
publication. It may therefore be taken as the evidence of an 
educated unpiejudiced Bihari witness. The letter is too long 
to quote in extenso, but the following quotation is to the point : — 

The question which Mr. Grierson has moved is one fall of interest for 
all Bihdr. Speaking generally, there have been, and there are at present, 
two parties in Bih&r respecting its vernacular. .... The Sanskrit 
knowing men and the Pandits have proposed Sanskntlsed Hindi for Bih&r, 
and the Arabic and Persian knowing men and Mauivfs have in their turn 
pat forward the olairaa of a high flown UrdO It is for Govern- 

ment to hear the conflicting arguments of both jimrties and decide. Many things 
that people in Europe manage themselves require here m India, in its present 
state, the encouragement and assistance of Government. Now, I would ask 
whether the Government should lend their assistance to the one or the other 
of the two pat ties above described. Certainly to neither. Because both 
of them plainly ignore the claims of a rich vernacular language that actually 
exists in Bihar, and fight for an artificial hybrid langu^e of their own 
coining, .... as far as I can understand, Mr. Grierson advocates 
the cause of that Bih^rl vernacular language.” 

That ought to be plain and direct enough, but to add further 
evidence on the point, I would refer my reader to the same news- 
paper for February 21st, 1882, where a highly educated Zamiudar 
of Monger writes : — 

understand that people are of opinion that Urdd is the laDguag^ . 
spoken in every family of Bih&r. To tell the truth, this is not the fa^ | 
In Bih&r, as elsewhere, the people use their own mother-tongue. The ’ 
Tirhoot men have a language peculiar to their own district, and ao have the 
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Maggaha and Bhojgepore ( 91 c) men, &c., which they always use in speaking 
with their respective families. These are quite distinct from Urdd.*’ 

This is evidence from a Maithil-speaking witness ; now, hear what 
a Bbojpi&ri witness writes. The gentleman is a Deputy Magistrate, 
a native of Shahabad, — and his evidence as to facts is the more 
valuable, as 1 believe, be differs from me in the conclusions drawn 
from them. He writes : — 

It appears that you have been informed by some persons that the Bih^rfs 
of the higher classes, and their females speak Urdd in their daily mutual 
intercourse. The information is, 1 beg to state, as a Bih&ri, wholly erro- 
neous, and I doubt if any Bihftri holds such an opinion. 

As a rule, all the Bih&ris, high. or low, both men and women, speak their 
own provincial djalect, i, e , Bhojpiirf, Tirhuti or Magahl. Both the sexes of 
the higher classes in their mutual intercourse use the dialect peculiar to their 
own district. Even the Eayasths, who as a class receive a regular tiaining 
in Persian and Urdii from their childhood, and leave their homes at an early 
period in search of employment in distant districts, t dk in the dialect of 
their native district, with their families, servants, and friends belonging 
to the same district. It is only in their intercourse with Muhammadans, 
residents of other districts, and people with whom they are not familiar, 
although belonging to the same district, that they converse in Urdu 

No doubt exceptional cases of one or two persons may be occasionally 
met with who, having resided in ttie North-West Provinces, or in some city 
for a greater portion of their lives, and having had less to do with people 
of i heir own district, have altogether forgotten their own mother-tongne. 

** These men in their attempt to speak their own tongue cut the moat 
ridiculous figure, and clioose to speak Urdii, in which case they are always 
made the laughing-stock of their neighbours. It is a remarkable fact that 
uneducated Bihdrls of the Brahman, Hajput, and Bhuihar classes, even in 
their intercourse with strangers,* speak a mixture of Urdu and their 
own provincial dialect. 

** I may even say that the custom of writing invitation letters in the dialect 
of the district in marriages, &c., to friends and relations, still prevails in 
the Dihat with a few exceptions. 

In conclusion, 1 beg to state that the females of the Kayasth' class can 
generally read and write Kaithf, and some can read and understand Nagif 
or Hindi Books. They,, as a matter of course, correspond with their fiiends 
and relatives, but I do not remember to have ever heard or seen any letter 
in any other than the dialect prevailing iu the dintrict. 

** These remarks, 1 hope, will fully prove that the opinion entertained by 
some (apparently by those who are unacquainted with the private life of the 
Bihat Is) that the higher classes talk Urdii with their females, is wholly 
unfounded.” 

The above evidence (and if desired, I can produce more of the 
same kind) ought to be strong enough as regards the Bhojpiirf 
dialect, and speaking ; now, hear what three Magadh pandits 
from Gay& say about the question of writing. 

The following question was put ; In what language do you 
correspond with each other V* The answer given is — 

** Ange ham sabhani Magahl bolt men &pus men ohitthi likha 

* When educated men would speak pure Urdii. Q. A. G. 
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hi, wo Hindi kabahin kehfi na likhin,” which is, being translated 
“ Be it known that we all write letters between each other in 
the Magahi boli, and no one of us ever (ike most emphatie 
negative possible) writes Hindi” 

1 hope the above evidence is snfficient to prove that Hindi is 
never used in private life in Bih^r, but that Bihari always is. 
I have produced witnesses of three typical classes, — the Za- 
mindar, the Government official, and the non-Bnglish-knowing 
pandit, coming from ail parts of Bihdr, from hlithila, Bhojpur 
and Magadh, who have given evidence both concerning conver- 
sation and correspondence. 

a A. G. 



AnT. VII.— VEDANTISM. 

A Popular Statement of Hindu Pantheism. 


"TTHDANTISM is that system of Hindu thought, in which an 
V attempt is made to resolve the complex manifestations of the 
universe into unity. This is just what Spinoza attempted in 
his “ unity of substan ce ” in the universe, perhaps two thousand 
five hundred^years later than the Hindu effort, and it is what 
Hegel sought to do still later in his doctrine of “ a bsolute 
identi^.” 

^^oza taught that all being and phenomena are evolved 
from some ultimate eternal unity of substance or existence. 


Hegel taught that there is an identity running through all 
things ; hence, subject and object, the ideal and the real, the 
finite and the infinite, the temporal and the eternal are at base 
the same, and the manifestations of the universe are but a 


"self evolution whereby the absolute enters into antithesis 
and returns to itself again.” These pantheists, and others 
who think with them, do but hold and echo what had been 
taught by the gymnosophists, or' naked philosophers of India, 
as Lucian facetiously called them, ages before. 

Pantheism has widely pervaded Hindu thought. This was 
the latest development of the speculative intellect among the 
Hindus in their philosophic era. They had passed through 
he age of polytheism, had reached the idea of a God, or some- 
thing supreme over all, and ended by concluding that this 
supreme one alone exists. When the Hindus were perma- 
nently settled in their home in India, and the priestly caste 
had become a learned order placed beyond want or the necessity of 
manual toil, leisure brought them opportunity for contemplation 
and profound speculation. The question of the origin, nature, 
and destiny of the universe would press upon them as it always 
does on the human mind in a high state of development. 
Greek writers give us a few glimpses of the naked philosophers 
as they sat in profound meditation in the Indian forests : 
Pantheism was one outcome of their ponderings. 

It is a fact, not very remarkable perhaps, that the human 
mind when left to mere speculation, in its attempt to solve the 
problem of the universe, ends in the unity of pahtheism. 
^.t was so in Greece ; it is so in modern Europe. The doctrine 
of pantheism as taught in the Upa nishads . the Ve danta phij o- 
sophy and the Bh agavad Gi ta, has exercised a ' widespread 
influence on the belief of the Hindus, different from anything 
we find, or perhaps ever will find, among the practical peoples 
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of the West. The common mass of Hindus do not now, and 
certainly never did, comprehend this doctiue in all its subtleties. 
Comparatively few pantheists are met who hold the doctrine 
intelligently, yet a widespread notion exists that somehow 
God is not only over all and in all, but is the author of all and 
constitutes all that is or appears to be. Hence one will 
constantly find the most untutored Hindus affirming, that God 
does all, that he is responsible for all, and that apart from him 
there is nothing else, that every manifestation of existence is 
simply a part of God, and that ultimately every thing is lost 
or resolved in him. This will be stated by the unlearned, without 
any attempt to explain or understand the wonderful fact. Thus 
the subtleties of a system elaborated ages a^o, have spread 
through distant generations in the form of a vague belief. 
Pantheism has a peculiar facination for the Hindu mind. 
Many cling to this when compelled to abandon other phases 
of the ancient faith. 

The simplest form of the Vedantist’s creed, contains only three 
Sanskrit words which may be translated, “ one only essence 
without a_second.” Another statement of it" is: — “All this 
universe"^s ^ihJSed Brahma; from him does it proceed; into 
him it is dissolved." A converted Brahmin Pandit, Nil Kanth 
Shastri, a man profoundly learned in Hindu philosophy, says 
that this forumla, as expanded and expounded by the advocates 
of the Vedanta system, may be thus stated : — Brahma alone — a 
spirit, essentially existent, intelligence and joy ; void of qua- 
lities, and of all acts, in whom there is no consciousness, 
such as is denoted by ‘I,’ ‘thou’ and ‘it,’ who apprehends no 
person or thing, nor is apprehended of any ; wlio is neither 
parviscient nor omniscient, neither parvipotent nor omnipotent ; 
who has neither beginning nor end ; immutable and indefectible, 
is the true entity. All besides himself, the entire universe is 
false, that is to say, is nothing whatever. Neither has it ever 
existed nor does it now exist, nor will it exist at any future time. 
And the soul is one with Brahma. Such is the doctrine of the 
Vedanta regarding the true state of existence ; and it is 
denominated non-dualistic, as rejecting the notion of any second 
true entity.” 

According to Vedantism, and almost as Hegel taught, the 
universe is a succession of developments. It is an “ evolution’^’ 
as Spencer would say, from the homogeneous (pure unity) to^ 
the heterogeneous (complexity). It is a mental phenomendl^ 
worthy of study, how these Indian philosophers, evolved a universe 
full of multiform life and being from a simple spirit essence, called 
Brahma, void of. all qualities, of all acts, and of all consciousness. 
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This exploit they effected long before Spinoza and Hegel. 
The Vedanlist begins his feat with the statement “ That the 
one sole, self-existing, supreme self, the one eternal germ of 
all things, delights in infinite expansion, in infinite manirestation 
of itself, in infinite creation, dissolution and recreation, through 
infinite varieties and diversities of operation.’’ The name Brahma 
given to this germinal essence, is from a root which means 
growth and expansion. 

The Yedantin struggles as best he can through the contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies of his system. The eternal spirit 
essence, without attribute or consciousness or feeling, must in 
some way become conscious and delight “ in infinite expansion,” 
&c. Tedantins deny all attributes or qualities in the sole essence, 
because quality would introduce distinction according to their 
reasoning, and hence dualism. Besides, quality implies some 
kind of limitation, but the sole essence is unconditioned. In the 
same way this es.seDce has no consciousness or apprehension, fur 
these imply a and object, which would be dualism again. 

And yet they describe Brahma, or the sole eternal infinite essence, 
as “ existence, intelligence and joy.” But this is explained as 
sheer or abstract existence, intelligence and joy, as one might 
say of sweetness apart from the thing which is sweet, that 
it is sweetness, pure and simple, and not the quality of any- 
thing. The iutelligcijce of Brahma must be the highest form 
of thought or meditation, according to the Vedant system, that 
is, thought without the distinction of subject atid object. This 
is being, ‘‘without cognition.” In the same way the “joy” must 
be an unconditioned something -existing solely in and of itself. 
There must be no distinction between the enjoyer and something 
enjoyed, for this would imply dualism, the one thing constantly 
to be avoided. The Yedantin might say that of the nature of all 
this, was the infinite spirit of Christian theology, in the depths 
of eternity before creation began. 

As we have seen, according to the Yedantin, the universe as it 
appears to us, is an evolution from Brahma who is held to be not 
only the efficient c^se, that is, the producer of the universe by 
bis power, tut he is also the m aterial cange of the universe, 
that is, the substrate, of whatever nature it may be, from which 
all apparently physical things are made. Yarious figures are used 
to illustrate this statement. “ Nothing can come from nothing,” 
hence the universal substrate must draw all things from himself. 
|7bat the clay is to the jar, what gold is to the bracelet, what 
the spider is to the web drawn from it, such is Brahma to the 
world. Sankara, one of the chief Hindu commentators on the 
Yedanta system, writes ; — “ It may be objected that a carpenter 
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can make a house because he is possessed of materials, but how 
can the soul, being without materials, create the world ? But 
there is nothing objectionable in this. The world can exist in its 
material cause, that is, in that formless undeveloped subject 
which is called soul, just as the subsequently developed foam; 
exists in water. There is nothing, therefore, contradictory in 
supposing that the omniscient, who is himself the material cause 
of names and forms, creates the world/* 

It may be thought that here the Vedantin must meet an over- 
throw of his monism, or pure unity ; for, whatever may have 
been the beginning, we now encounter a multiplicity of separate 
forms and beings, which have been brought into existence by 
Brahma, and thus we now have dualism. I^ut the Hindu 
Pantheist is equal to the emergency. He claims that the world ^ 
is only phcnomiual. The whole phantasmagoria presented to> 
our senses, is one vast illusion. “ Brahma alone exists, all else is^ 
false,*' is a fundamental dogma. The converted Brahman 
referred to, expounds this statement thus : — “ In the estimation 
of the Vedantins, Brahma is universally diffused, and over por- 
tions of him, the world, a thing of falsity, is actually produced. 
Brahma is its substrate, and its illusory material cause, and 
ignorance is its material cause. The world thus is false, and 
therefore so are its name and form. Its existence in one way 
is false and in another way it is true ; the former, when it is viewed 
as the world, the latter, when it is viewed as Brahma. Hence the 
Vedantins maintain that the world is false, and at the same time that 
it is identical with Brahma, inasmuch as it is Brahma himself 
that owing to ignorance appears as the world.'* 

According to this system, five words comprehend the universe, 
exj stenee. intelligence, joy, na me and form^ ^ The first three 
are real ; the other two are mereTlIusion, and constitute the 
world of phenomena. In discussing this subject, the Vedantin 
speaks df three kinds of existence, which are respectively called, 
real existence/' “ practical existence *' and “ apparent existence.” 
Beal existence, it is said, can be affirmed only of Brahma the 
supreme soul. Besides him nothing else is reality. The second 
kind of existence called '' practical,” refers to the transactions and 
supposed realities of ordinary practical life. None of these 
really exist ; all is mere illusion. The third kind of existence, 
the apparent,” differs from the second more in degree than in hind. 
By it is meant, that illusory kind of existence, in which by optical; 
or some other kind of illusion we mistake one thing for anothe>^ 
for instance, a rope for a snake. Things seen in dreams, or in 
mental hallucinations, are classed here. The second kind of ex- 
istence is held to be no more real than these, but we have 
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** practical" dealings with them. Practical existence is deemed 
real through ignorance, to which in the third kind of existence 
certain other mistakes and illusions are added. The special 
difference between these two forms of existence seems to be, that 
the practical has a certain kind of false reality which does not 
exist in apparent existence, with which we can have no practical 
dealinlgs ; for example, no one can bathe in a stream seen in a 
dream. And yet the Yedantic insists that tlie deception in practi- 
cal existence is greater than in apparent existence, because the 
former seem more persistently real to us, while not being in the 
least more so. 

We are prepared now to understand more fully what these 
Indian pantheists mean by the statement “ Brahma alone is real, 
all else is false.” 

Naturally enough the question will come up, how did this 
phenomenal illusory world, which according to this system of 

K atheism has no real existence, come into apparent existence 1 
the answer to this question, an explanation of some obscure 
phrases in quotations made above will come in. Preceding 
the evolution of the universe, according, to the Vedantin, the 
incomplex sole entity Bi-ahma, wiiled to become multiple in the 
myriad names and forms and intelligences of the universe. The 
process of creation was effected and is maintained by a power of 
illusion or ignorance that can be exercised by Brahma, who by 
a kind of selfdmposed ignorance, for his own amusement projects 
the pbautasmagoria of the world. It is a.s if some powerful 
writer of fiction sat enjoying the phantasms of his own imagination. 

The ignorance or illusion by .which the phenomenal world is 
formed, has in it two powers, called respectively, t he power o f 
envelopment or concealment, and the power of _pro^’ecTion. Tfhe 
firi^t'df'ltIeie~powws~&5cloud3 and obscure.s the iroul and veils 
the understanding, so that the reality of things is lost. We 
must lay aside our Christian ideas of the divine spirit when 
we seek to understand what the Hindu pantheists say about 
this self-imposed ignorance of Brahma. And yet, have not 
even Christian writers suggested a kind of abdication of know- 
ledge by Deity in some matters. Clarke the commentator, ad- 
vanced the opinion that Qod did not choose to foreknow the 
fall. Chevalier Ramsey held the opinion that Qod does not choose 
to know contingent events. 

Of the projecting power of ignorance the Yedantins say that just 
ignorance produces the illusion of a snake and raises up its form on 
a rope, so this ignorance exercised by Brahma, projects or raises up 
the phenomenal universe on the soul enveloped by it. Individual 
souls ire thrown from it by the supreme soul and become the subject 
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of this’lllnsiod. Referring again to our converted Brahmin, he* 
says on this point : " Witli reference to the soul, the Vedantintr 
hold, that though it is Brahma, yet being subject to illusion or 
ignorance it has forgotten its true nature, and, looking upon the' 
internal organ and the body as real, and identifying itself with* 
them, considers itself to be man, and the like. And, although all 
things in vicksitudinous life are false, from ignorance, soul thinka 
them true, and calls some of them mine, and the rest others^ 
and imagines some things make it happy, and that others render 
it miserable.” 


Thus a universe of phenomena and experience has come into* 
existence. It is a curious fact that according to the Vedanta 
philosophy, the evolution of the material or pliysical universe' 
is in something of the same order indicated by the nebular hy- 
pothesis as may be seen in the following <p]otation from tne 
VedantsUr, a treatise on the pantheistic philosophy by one of 
the most successful native expounders : " from intelligence 

associated with ignorance attended by its projective power, in' 
which the quality of insensibility abounds, proceeds ether, front 
ether air, from ah* heat, from heat water, and from water earth. 
As the Veda says, ‘ from his, from this same-self, was ether produced.'* 
The prevalence of insensibility in the cause of these elements is- 
inferred from observing the excess of inanimateness in them.” 

Vedantins hold that the individual soul while separated front , 
the supreme soul, is encased in a succession of sheaths or bodieu 
enclosed one within the other. The first may be called the inteliec- 
tiial sheath, the next is the mental sheath, and the next is the vital 


sheath. These three constilnte the subtle body which attends 
the pure spirit or fragment of Brahma in its rounds of trans- 
migration. Over this subtle body is a fourth, the gross frame- 
composed of tho coarse elements assimilated from food, and which 
is animated from birth to death. There is something here faintly 
resembling the three-fold organization of body, soul and spirit, 
advocated by some Christian writers. Some German writers are- 
now conjecturing that there is a subtle soul-body enclosed in tW 
body of flesh and blood. 

According to the Vedantin, salvation is deliverance from thes#^ 
successive spirit encasements, so that the liberated spark may 
mingle again with the universal divine flame. How to unravel 
these subtle coils, and arouse from the enchanted dream of igno- 
rance, is the great problem of life. Deliverance is achieved by 
certain aaorifiees, by religions exercises, by asceticism, by piodi| 
meditation^ leading to a perfect knowledge of the nature of thinga 
and of the sole divine reality. 

T. J. Scott, D.D; 

Bareilly^ 





Am. VIII.— legends from the murree hills. 

T he name Murree is well known to all Anglo-Indians 
as that of the Hill Station, which until lately the Panjab 
Government used as its summer resort. It has been applied undei^ 
the English to the Sanitarium itself, the range of hills in which 
It is situated, 7,000 feet, to 8,000 feet and to the tuhsU of the 
l^wdl Pindi district of which it is the head-quarters. The station 
and the tahstl are clearly of English oiigin, and I think the name 
itself, as a general one, is an English invention. The hills appear 
to be really great spurs of the Pir PanjM or Mid-Himdiayan ranges, 
and, as usual, to have had no generic native name. When the 
English, soon after the conquest of the Panjdb, fixed on a point 
as a Sanitarium in 1850 and called it Murree, they gave the whole 
range or spur the same name, and by this it is now generally 
known. 

The individual hills have, o/ course, separate names. Thus 
there is the Marh (marhf) Hill, whence the Sanitarium takes its 
name, the PaphOndi, Kotli, Earor, and Fanjdr Hills in its neigh-' 
hourhood, besides TopA, T&bbfi, Giridl,* etc., and the Gabs (Gullies), 
which last are situated mostly on the road to Abbotabad Can- 
tonments, 40 miles distant. There are several of these Gabs, 
e,g.f among others, Ghord Gall, just below Murree, and Kaird 
Gab, Chauvira (Atiglice Changld) Gab, Ddngd Gab, and Bdra 
Gab on the Abbotabad road.' The word .Gab as applied to a 
hill is not very clear. It is, however, common in the district, 
and turns up again in Jhikki Gab on the Kashmir road, Ddn 
Gal! on the Jhilam, the. old head-quarters of the celebrated 
Gakkhars in the days of their power and in the Mdrgald Pass, 
Gaii may be the same as giri, a hill, or mountain, to be seen in so 
many compounds. Monier Williams, in his Sanskrit Dictionary 
?ays, “ giri, said to be from root gri, perhaps originally garv or 
gam.*' And with it may be compared the neighbouring name 
of a hill Giridl. But the word is usually taken to mean a neck 
(gal) of land, a watershed, divide, or saddle. 

The Post Office and officially correct spelling of the Sanitarium 
name is *' Marri” or Mari," and I have seen \,sjy* (sic) on the 

chttprda of more than one chuprdsi in the place. As regards the 
,jB|>elIiDg ** Murree/* 1 have nothing to say, except that it has 

• Not Ghariai as usnally spelt this name by the young lady 

and pronounced. Qarry Hall is visitors to Murree. 
another favorite pronouncialion of i 
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become fixed oow just as Calcutta, Bombay, Bassein, Lucknow^ 
Cawnpore, &c., are fixed and recognised, but “ Marri " or “ Mari ” 

I think quite wrong, and I submit that the proper and correct 

spelling should be Marhl or This I will now 

endeavour to prove. 

Murree, as above said, takes its name from the Marhi Hill, now 
called by the English Pindi Point, and still by the natives the 
Marhi or Marh Hill. The Marhi Hill is so called from the mathi 
hill temple or sacred place on its summit, still in the possession of 
a Brahman, There are many marks or mathis all over the 
Patijab HimMayas, whether the Pir PanjA,! or the DhaulA DhAr, 
and among the Gaddis or Hindu shepherd class *of the EangrA 
and ChambA Districts, the word means also a house, thus — 

Ajji Gaddi terd maihe bich nahhion. 

To-day thy husband {lit. shepherd) is not in the house, is 
from a KAngia folksong in my possession. The usual meaning 
now for marhi is a hill temple, Jogi’s hut, or other sacred or 
haunted hill-side house. This word I would trace thus : 
Diminutive marhi from marh, marhd or marhivd—madhd 
mandhd or mandhwA = mandhap and mandap (still in 
modern use), from the Sanskrit maadapa, a temple. The 
general senses of the above words, all in actual use, are a tern- 
porary building or nuptial bower, a hill temple or jogi’s 
hill-side hut. The word maxxdapa, Monier Williams in his 
Sanskrit Dictionary, article derives from (probably) 

mauda and pd, which would mean the place for the keeping 
of the ornaments, the place of festival. The root mand means 
to dress, clothe, ornament, adorn. The processes necessary for 
the change from maudapa to marhi seem to me to be reason- 
able and legitimate. Other forms of marhi still in use are 
mantaiyd, maxhaiyd and marai. 

I would further remark that the word appears to exist in 
the same sense in the name of another Sanitarium, viz,f Pach- 
marhi in the Central Provinces, situated in the MahAdeo hills 
in the HoshangAbAd district. The Central Provinces Gazetteer^ 
1870, p. 388, says, “ there are some interesting ancient temples 
at Paenmarhi.” This might be expected from the name. Again, 
as regards the name Marhi, Major Cracroft, Settlement Repo^ 
of the Rd/wal Pindi District, PP- 10, secs. 32, 83, sa^ 

in describing what he calls the “ Murree Mountains,” that the 
most remarkable ranges are the Murree Mountain with its raised 
trees and views, the Puffoondoe Mountain covered with pinu9 
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•eteceUa and the Slarh Sloantain with its extensive plateau, extra- 
oidinary geological formation and copious springs of water, etc.” 

In Mnrree, as elsewhere, there are now two sets of names for 
the different hills, one native and the other English. Thus 
we have Asylum Hill, Findi Point ( Marhi Pahftr), Barrack Bill, 
Terrace Hill ( Pftnch P&ndfL), Pinnacle Hill, Cashmere Point 
Bunny Bank, etc. 

Mountains all the world over are especially the home of 
folktales, and nowhere more so than in India, and signs are 
abundant about the Murree Hills to show that they are no 
exception to the rule. Thus Major Cracroft writes ( p. 10, sec. 
•85) of the lower Murree ranges. ** Farther south the mountains 
change in aspect ; they are less lofty and more irregular, but 
still adorned by beautiful trees ; thdr shapes become more 
•diversihed and angular, sometimes pyramidal ; the valleys are 
broader and there is more cultivation ; the villages and hamlets 
are picturesquely placed on the hill-sides in nooks or on pro- 
jecting spurs, and occasionally the ruins of an old castle 
recal the bygone splendours of a Gakkhar chief, or a fort the 
tyranny of the grasping Sikh. '■Altogether the scenery, though 
less grand, is more picturesque. Few excursions could be more 
-delightful than a tour from Rawal Find! vid Chirrah, Murree, 
Eaht1t4, Owan (on the Jhttam), fieor, N&r&, Sftligr&n, Eallar, 
Ddn Gal! (on the Jhilam ) to Gfijar Eh&n on the Grand Trunk 
Road.’' Would that one had the opportunity of sitting on the 
hill-mde beside some Gakkhar castle and gathering from the 
old crones of the neighbourhood the marvellous tales they would 
be sure to have of its origin and of 'the deeds performed 
by its owners I I have not been able to do this, but what tales 
X have been able to gather, wonderful enough in their way, will 
be related in the course of this article. 

Passing over times very long gone by, from the Greek occupa- 
tkm to that of the Mughals, the more recent history of Murree 
is involved in obscurity, as indeed that of the whole of this part 
of India is, distracted as it has been by conquest, misgovorn- 
mont and party feuds for many centuriea tip to 1770 A.D. 
these hills were practically in the hands of the Gakkhars, a 
mighty tribe in days gone by, who, it is curious to note, now 
slaim Pernan descent from (!) £ai Kdhs of the Kaianian 
d^asty, * laying claim to their possessions as a gift from 

^ Cracroft, Settlement Report, Kai Kub&d. 1 fancy Kai K&Aa ia 
■lyt from. *' Kbyr-Qo«fber, Khvanee.” meant, which monarch is said to have 
There wSs no such monarch, ntds reigned 150 years I Sir W. Jones 
Hats at £. of Brydge’s Dvncaty witii justice called the Pisbdadiaa, 

^ (As Kajewa, 1833, and in BeaW or first Persiao dynasty fohnlons, and 
Or/eutal Btographicai Dictionary, e.v., the second, or Kaianian, poetical. 
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Malimiid of Ghazni in A.D. 995> in whose train they say that 
their ancestor Gakkhar Shkh “ came over.” This story jg 
clearly legendary and militates against the doubtless truer tale 
that 30,000 Gakkhars, taking the side of Prithvi in 1008 
A.D., nearly . succeeded in staying the advance of Mahmftd 
in the Chacii plains. The changes are, that they are an aborw 
giiial tribe, who, according to Hunter ( Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, VIII, 45), were forcibly converted to Isldin by Shahdbucb- 
din Ghori about A.D. 1205. 

They appear to have been easy masters and to have well treated 
the hardy and warlike tribes, DhOnds, Satis, Dhanifils, Khetw&is, 
and others over whom they ruled. In 1770 the Gakkhars were 
completely overthrown by the Sikhs, and hard times came upon 
them and their subjects, for rapacity and tyranny were the only 
representation of Government they saw, until their misfortunes 
reached a climax, when, what are now the Murree and KahOt^ 
tahsils, were given to Gul4b Singh, the Kashmir hero, as a 
jdgir about 1831, soon after the hill tribes had been finally sub- 
dued by the great Sikh Sirdar, Hari Singh NalwA The awful 
tyranny exercised by the Kashmir Mab^iltj^ depopulated these 
hill districts, and they are only now recovering their former pros- 
perity. “ It is said, that whenever the zaminddra were recusant 
he would let loose the Dogras among them, and rewarded the 
former by a poll rate for hill-men of at first one rupee, then eight- 
annas, and finally four annas, and that he thus decimated the po- 
pulation. Other tales are told of bis cruelty in these and other 
ildqds, which, if true only In part, would class him with the 
Neroes and Caligulas of the human race. A general door-tax 
(!) he levied was so unpopular, that the people rebelled and were 
visited with severe retribution." From this misery they were 
released by the advent of British rule in 1848-9, when Gul^b 
Singh’s possessions in the Rawal Pindi district were exchanged 
for other lands across the Jhilam and the merciful taxation o£ 
Major Abbot brought them relief.* 

The tribes of the actual Murree Hills are mainly Dhftnds, 
Satis, Dhani&ls and Khetwitls. They are all Muhammadans, 
like the bulk of the Rawal Pindi population, and are, at any rate, 
the Dlihuds, considered adkAa, or “ gentlemen " by descent, as 
opposed to zaminddra or “ labourers." Their legends of tlieir 
own origin are as interesting and as unlikely as that already 
mentioned of the Gakkhars. 

The DIrhnds, and with them the Jasgams and Kutrils, sa/', 
that they are descended from ’Abd-ul-Mand.f, the ancestor of 


* Cracroft : Settlement Jiejyortf sections 171-81, 194, 312 and 342, 
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Muhammad the Prophet,* and they claim their possessions from 
one Zuher, unknown to history otherwise, a descendant of the Pro-' 
phet, who came from Arabia and settled near KahhtS,. How* 
erer, Major Cracroft considered them converted Hindus, as no 
doubt they are.*!* He says that they are a treacherous, fickle and 
dangerous population, but that the Satis are a finer and more 
vigorous race. The Dhiinds went against us in the Mutiny, 
giving some trouble, but were severely dealt with in the end.| 

Their hereditary enemies the Satis claim a longer occupation of the 
soil and a descent from Nausherw&.n the Persian .§ The 
Dhhnds, however, tell a very different tale regarding them. They 
say that a child of a Hindd Dhhnd (!) named Kallii Rai,|l by 
a slave girl A^as born en route, at the foot of the Marh Mountain 
(near Murree), as the parents were travelling westward from east- 
ern parts across the Jhilam. They deserted the child there, as 
they had lost their way, and it was picked up three days after- 
wards by a Brahman (1), who called it Sat, or Steadfast Faith. 
Sat became the progenitor of the Satis. This tale, by the way, 
would give the Satis also a Hindh origin, as is, indeed, more than 
likely the true state of the case. 

The Khetwfils go back much further than the Dhhnds and 
Satis for a legendary origin") and say they are descendants of 
Alexander the Great (I), and hence naturally that they were in Murree 
long before the other tribes. They are very few in number now, 
something under a thousand, but they stood by us in the Mutiny 
days and were rewarded by a light assessment. There is a note- 
worthy story told to account for their decimation. A certain 
woman of theirs called Ab eloped with a strange man across the 
Jhilam and was hotly pursued by the tribe, who consequently 
left their homes unprotected. This gave a chance to the Dhhnds, 
who came down and destroyed every thing and every body. 
Meanwhile the pursuers came to a frozen lake, and mistaking it 
for hard ground, began to cook on it, which melted the ice and 

* 'Ab<l-ul-Man&f Quresbi was the - § Nausherw^n reigned A.D. 531 
father of H&sbini) father of 'Abd-ul- 79, and, supposing the Dhdnds to 
Mutt&lib, father of ’Abdullah, who was be as they say Arabs, they would 
the father of Muhammad the Prophet. come over sometime during the Arab 

t Major Wace, whose admirable occupation of Sind, A.D. 713-871. 
Hazdrd Settlement Report of 1876 According, then, to their own tradi- 
contrasta so favorably with Major tions, the Satis could not have long, if 
Oracroft’s Rawal Pindl Report of 1875, at all, preceded the Dh^nds in these 
places their conversion at quite a parts. 

^Aodern date. --paras 17, 18, pp. 58-9. || It is to be observed that this 

X The natives in the Murree Bazar legend opposes the Arab origin of the 
told me, I cannot say with what Dhdnds and supports the correcter 
truth, that George Batty e hanged 150 belief as to their Uindii origin, 
of them in one morning* 
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the party was engnlphed. Another version is that, after des- 
troying the homes of the Khetwals, the Dhhnds found the re- 
raainder so reduced in strength, that they were able to destroy 
them, too. Hence arose a proverb 

Ah torCf 
To sab chhore* 

Search for Ab and lose all. 

The Dhaniais claim practically the same descent, and doubt-^ 
less in one sense rightly, as the Dhftnds, Jasgams and Kutrils, 
for they say that they are descended from 'Ali-ul-Murtaza, or in 
other words, that they are Sayyids (!). * They are a turbulent 
lot and have given much trouble since the accession of the 
British rule. 

Lastly, there is an inferior tribe called the Trends, said to 
the offspring of Satis, Dbfinds and Jasgams by low caste wives 
and concubines. They are few in number and iusignificant.'f* 

Let us now return to the Marhi Hill, and we shall find that on 
the extreme summit of Pindi Point, 7,266 feet, and exposed to 
every wind, is a small flat open space 20 yards north and south, by 
18 yards east and west. On the east side some sandstone rocks 
Cl op up inclined at a steep angle, as are all the rocks forming 
the ridge. A strong loop-holed watch-tower of stone, some 20 
or 30 feet high and 16 feet square inside, has been built by the 
English over the viarhi which itself appears to have been pre- 
viously only an open hollow about 16 feet square and 3 feet deep 
on the hill top. It is now boarded over and is under the floor 
of the tower. It is entered through an open trap-door, 2 J feet 
square, by a short ladder of 3 rungs and consists of the ordinary 
rock floor, on which some rough flat stones from the neighbouring 
rocks are lying. These, when I saw the place, were covered 
with bunches of dead wild flowers and some red lead (sindiHrJ^ 
and near them were collected a quantity of small unbaked eartlien 
chirdghey lying in heaps, but otherwise the place was empty. 

For sometime after it was built, the tower was used as a police 
barrack, but the guard has been removed to a more convenient 
and less exposed spot. The natives, however, say the removal took 
place owing to the displeasure of the guardian spirit of the place 
at something the guard did. The tower consists of two stories, 
the upper one being in a fair state of preservation, but the lower 
floor is very rickety and broken down in places, and tlie entrance 
to it is delapidated. The upper floor is reached from tlie outsid^ 
by a ladder of eleven steps and can also be reached by a trap-door* 
from the inside. The outer door of it is of strong wood and ia 

^ 'All was the son of Abu-Tfilib, therefore first cousin, as well as son- 
who the son of 'Abd-ui<Mfitt&Iib in-law to Muhammad, 
and brother of AbduUafa, the father t Cracroft's Setclment ReporU seca*^ 
of Muhammad the Prophet, ’All was 216, 220-6, 342-6. 
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HOW ualocked, consequently it flaps in strong winds, which tbe^ 
natives say is a ipiracle, i. e., they suppose that the spirit of 
the place shuts and opens it at wilK 

In the popular idea the tower was built by the Engltsh for the 
benefit of the public, who visit it as a holy place. This notion 
is, however, clearly wrong, as it was evidently built for defence. 

In the rocks to the east is a small hollow in which I saw some 
stones spotted and marked with red-lead and the inevitable 
unbaked earthern chirdghs lying about. It is said to have been 
the dwelling of the faqir whose doings here have made the place 
celebrated and sacred. 

Hear the ropks, too, are the rough walls of a roofless native* 
hut, and foundations and signs of former huts are abundant all 
about the place. The summit of the hill can be reached with 
ease by pathways from all sides, and is surrounded at a lower 
level by European houses. 

The marhi has become famous from the miracles performed there 
by an old faqir in days gone by, regarding whom a very 
curious legend is told. It is now in charge of a Brahman of the 
Rawal Findi District of the Qokali& Qos&in Qot, who does 
not live there, but is pujari of Munshi Bisbambar N&tl/s temple 
or JUandar in the Murree Sadr Bazar. He comes to it every 
month at the full moon, during which a sort of fair is held 
by Hindus and Muhammadans alike. The Hindus offer milk 
and halwa, and the Muhammadans bring sheep and goats, 
which they slaughter on the spot, and also sweetmeats. Whatever 
is brought by the devotees must be distributed among themselves 
and eaten then and there. Hone of it, not even the cooked 
flesh, may be taken away. If it is, It will go bad, and some 
calamity will overtake the offender. The usual pice are laid 
down for the benefit of the guardian Brahman. The Hindua 
worship the place as being sacred to Karan,** and the 

Muhammadans because the say that the faqivy who used to 
live there in Karan’s time, can bring them salvation, but 
there is no god or dev attached to the place. The story of the 
connection of the faqir with Karan and their doings at the 

Jjtaxhif forms the subject of the following legend 

I 

Legend of the Matht on Pindi Point 

Once upon a time there lived a faqiif in the Marhi who used to 
Jrffiep up the sacred fire ^ there, and every morning Raja Karan, 

* Kama was the balf*brotber of the fagira and jopU ore Hindus and 
Fandavas ; seepjegeml Mu^lmans indifferently. 

t The man was always called a X is the fire lighted by an, 

a this, however, does ascetic for the purpose of inhaling 
mean much, as now-a-days both the smoke as a penance# 
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who lived in the days of Rkjk Bikramsjit used to come and see 
him. Now, in the mornings thefaqir used always to keep some 
oil frying in a large pan on his fire, and when Karan came te 
him, he used to take him and throw him into the pan, and then 
fry and eat him. After this he would collect the bones that 
remained and bring them to life again. As a reward for submit-^ 
ting to this pleasant process, the faqir used to give Raj^ Karan 
125 lbs. * weight of gold every day, and this the R&j5i used to give 
away in charity before he had anything to eat, nor would he break 
his fast until he had obtained his gold and distributed it. When he 
got accustomed to it, he used to come to the faqir and throw him- 
self into the frying pan without a word. 

One day it so happened at the MSnsarobar Lake,-f* where the 
swans live, eating notliing but pearls, that the pearls failed, and 
there was a famine. .So the swans had to leave the lake, and one 
pair flew away and alighted in the garden of RdjA Bikramajit at 
Ujjayiu. The gardener came and told him tlmt a pair of swans 
had come into the garden, who Avould eat no kind of bird’s food. So 
the Raja went into the garden to see for himself and asked the 
swans why they would not eat bird’s food. 

We do not eat grain, they answered, ^*or fruit, but only un- 
pierced pearls. Our home is in tho Mansarobar Lake, where we 
eat nothing but pearls. 

Whereupon the RfijS took to feeding them with as many pearls 
as they wanted from bis own hand every day, and they continued 
to live in his garden for a long while. But one day as the R&jk 
was feeding them as usual, one of tlie pearls turned out to have 
been pierced and the swans found it out at once. And from this 
they knew that Raja Bikramajit was running short of pearls and 
they determined to go northwards again. So they said to the 
R&j&, we want to go to the North, where the Rdj&s are faithful and 
true. ” But the Rdjd wanted them to remain saying, ** I will do all 
I can for you, but if you'want to go — go. 

So they went to the North, and it so happened that while R&jft 
Karan was distributing his 1251bs. weight of gold as usual, the 


* t.e., a maund and a quarter, 

t The great Lake of Mdnasa-saro* 
vara, has been famed from all time. 
It ia the T6Uo.m&pliaii of the Tibetans, 
and is situated in the Kailasa Range 
of the Himftlajas. It occupies 10 
square miles of country, and accord, 
ing to Gunningham, is with its neigh- 
bour, Lake Rdvana-bidda, the source 
of the River iSatlaj ; but according to 
Dowsod, the latter only is the source 


of the river . — See Cuiiningham'a 
Laddk^ pp. 138-36 and Dowson's Classic 
cal Diet, of Hindu Mythology^ s.v. It 
is the original fabled home of the 
hau^a or rdjbax]L8a» which may be as 
well translated swan as any thing elM. 
The bausa is universally supposed, 
in this tale, to live on pearls alon^ 
whence the majority believe that it 
lives somewhere on the sea ooast 
in the direction of Lanka or Ceylon* 

36 
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Bwans flew over the village of Chitr&Jflgft where the charity was 
going OD. This village is 4 or 5 miles to the North of Murree, and 
the swans as they flew over it called out in praise of Rajd Bikra* 
glory to Rl|ja Bikraraajit ! Glory to Raj& Bikramajit I ” Rfljft 
Karan heard them, and had them caught by a bird-catcher with 
lime and put them into a cage, saying, “ I should like to know who 
he is that is greater than I, that the birds should praise him so 
much. 

He had every kind of bird’s food placed before them, hue they 
would not eat any of it. So the R4ja asked them why they would 
not eat, and they answered, there is nothing we could eat in 
the food that has been placed before us. We can only live on 
pearls. ” 

So the Rliji gave them pearls to eat, but they would not eat 
them. Again the Raja asked the reason, and, the female swan said 
to him, what harm have we done that you have imprisoned us ? 
And besides Raj&sonly imprison males and not females, so at least 
you might let me go. If Rajd Bikramajit were here, he would 
release us both at once. ” 

So the Raja let her go on her promising faithfully to return. 
She at once flew to R8ja Bikramujit’s garden, and the gardener 
.went to the R&j& and told him that one of the pair of swans had 
returned. He went at once into the garden and asked the swan 
what had become of her companion She began to weep and 
said, we were flying past R&j& Karan’s country, and as we flew 
along we praised you loudly. He heard us, and had us both 
caught and put into a cage, and he has only let me go on my 
promising faithfully to return, in a few days. So I have come to 
ask you for help, ” Hearing this, the said to her, ‘'have 

something to eat first, and then return whence you came, I 
will go myself and free you.” 

So the swan flew l)ack to R^jA Karan, and he locked her up 
again with her husband. Presently R&jsl Bikramajit arrived in 
the garb of a servant and took service with Raj& Karan calling 
himself Bikrfl.* He soon learnt all the secrets of Karan’s 

house, and found out where aud how he got the 1251bs. weight of 
gold for his daily charities. 

* This form of name shows the Nnndaii would become NandO, Shiv 
lowly state that the had assumed. Dijal would become ShibbO, and so 
The termination 0 is a diminutive on. Thus also the old name Parasu- 
sign, and is used in the names of Hdina is the modern Paras Eim and 
children, and low caste or insignt- familiarly Parsd, and diminutively 
(.hcant people, s. the name Devakt ParsO, whence the proverb — 

Is daulat men tin ndm 
Parsdf Pared, Pared Ram, 

According to station are these names, 

Parsd, Parsd, Paras Bdm. 
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So one day when R&ja Karan went as usual to see the faqir at 
the Marhi, BikrA followed him. He saw the whole thing, how 
IUj& Karan jumped into the frying pan of oil, was cooked for 
half an hour, and then eaten by the faqtr. And he saw, too, how 
thefaqir joined the bones again and restored them to life.* After 
this he savv .the faqir take his ragged old coat and shake out if it 
1251bs. of gold. And then BikrA knew that he had found out the 
whole secret. 

A few days later BikrCL cut himself in several places and sowed 
into the cuts pepper, salt, spices, some pomegranate seeds and 
flour of pulse. He then went to the faqir, half an hour before 
RajS, Karan's time for his visit, and jumped into the frying pan. 

In half an hour the faqir took him out and eat liim and was 
very pleased, as he found him very good eating indeed, saying, 

I never had such a dinner before.” 

He then brought Bikrd to life and said. 

I am so pleased that I will do whatever you wish. ” Then 
said BikrA, ** I have been having myself cooked every day to 
please you, suppose you give me something that will enable me 
to live comfortably at home and give daily charities as well. 

So the faqir gave him his ragged coat from which he used to 
shake out the gold, and BikrA took it away to RSja Karan's house. 

Later on R&j^ Karan came himself to the faqir for his gold, and 
found that the frying pan had been thrown aside. So he asked 
him what had become of the oil and frying pan. 

Who are you,” said the faqir. 

1 am R&jS, Karan,” said he. 

“ Indeed, ” said the faqir, I have nothing to say to you, what 
bad to be done has been done.”*f" 

R&jfi. Karan returned home very thoughtful, and taking some gold 
from his palace, gave the charities as usual. 

But in three days all his gold was gone, and then the Raji laid 
himself down to die as he had no gold left for his charities, and 
would not eat food until his charities had been given away. 

For three days he remained without food, and Bikrfl came to 
him and said, “ it is all nonsense dying like this — ^you should have 
something to eat. ” But the R&j& would not eat, and at last became 
very bad indeed, and then BikrA said, ‘Mf you had your 12dlbs. 
weight of gold would you eat ? ” 


* The idea of such resurrections 
are common, and are ascribed to most 

saints in India, The corpus vile is, 
however, usually a horse ; we must 
look. I think, to the aswamedka 
sacrifice for an origin of the notion. 


t “ karan tkd, so kar 
being a play on the name Karans 
However, in Sansk. karna would not • 
mean “ a doer, ” but “ an ear. ” Ety- 
mology is not a strong point with 
the modern Indian story-teller. 
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And the R&jA said, " yes.” 

Then fiikrft shook his ragged coat and out came 1251bs. of 
gold, and the R&jfi, gave to the Brahmans and eat his dinner. 

But he asked his servant Bikr^ where he got the 1251bs. of 

gold from. 

“ I will explain,” said BikrA, when you bring the swans to 
me that are shut up in the cage.” 

So the birds were brought and placed before him, and then 
BikrCl took oflf bis ragged coat and laid it beside him and said, 
** 1 get the gold bj^ shaking it from this ragged coat. If you 
will let these birds go, I will give it you. I am not BikrA, but 
R&jft Bikramajit.’’ 

Then Bdjd.' Karan let the swans go, and R&jfi. Bikramnjlt 
handed over the coat. And for this reason Rajft, Bikramajit^s 
fame is noised over the whole world. (!) 

Historical accuracy is never a quality to be found in the 
genuine folktale narrator, and I may say, inventor, Raj& Karan 
is the classical hero, Kama and R^jii Bikramajit is the famous 
EfijS. Vikramfi.ditya of XJjjayini, and by no possibility could they 
have been contemporaries. Kama was the son of Prithft. or 
Kunti by Sftrya, the Sun, before, she married P&udA, and so was 
half-brother of the Pandavas, but he took the part of the 
Kauravas against them and was eventually slain after a terrific 
combat by Arjuna. He was king of Anga, or Bengal, and it is 
difficult to see how he came to be living in the North of the 
Panjab, but as the Pandavas and their race are common property 
all over India, I suppose one must not cavil at this. Vikramaditya 
lived many centuries later and is well-known as the founder 
of Sambat ora B. C. 57, 

One more point, Ujjayini or TJjjain was the ancient and famous 
capital of Mixlwfi, and is now a large but decayed town in Mabft- 
Sindhia’s (Gwalior) territory, lb is a very long way from 
the Murree Hills with which this tale connects it. 

To turn to another part of Murree. Tl»e Sadr Bazar was built 
under the English in 1850-3, that is, about 30 years ago. The 
following short story about it was told me by a very respectable 
old gentleman, one Sukh^ Confectioner, now Gliaudhri of the 
Corn Market, who evidently believed in it. 

11 . 

A Story of the Murree Sadr Bazar. 

My name is Sukhft, and I am a confectioner by trade, and now 
"l am Cbaudlui of the Corn Market in the Murree Sadr Bazar. 
A^'hat I now relate 1 saw with my own eyes^ and any number 
of people at Murree will bear out my story. 
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About 24 years ago, when Mr. (George) Battye was Magistrate, 
and the Sadr Bazar was only 6 years old, a wonderful thing 
lijippeued. A dreadful supernatural Being began to haunt the 
bazar. Some people said it was a demon, some a jinn, some 
a dead shopkeeper, while others said it was a carpenter who had 
recently died. The Being always came in the winter, especially 
on snowy nights, and used to go into any shop he chose and 
take every thing out of it, and the curious part of it was that 
he used to arrange the goods on the road outside as if he 
were going to set up shop on his own account. He was never 
bothered by heavy weights, and constantly lifted out bags of 
grain weighing from cwts. to 4 cwts.* and placed them in 
the road. He never did any harm to the goods nor did be 
even mix them, but placed them out exactly as they w^ere arranged 
in the shop. The only things he stole were glii and butter, and 
these he used to eat. He did this for 3 years whenever the 
snow fell, and, though the shopkeepers had had enough of it, 
they could never even see him. 

But one year during the festival of lorhi, in the month of 
Poll, just; before the month of Magh began, and after the 
midnight fires had been lighted and the people were going 
borne, T&ifi Singh, a shopkeeper and I sat talking together in 
front of my shop till about 2 in the morning. The fires had 
been lighted just in front of my shop, so we could see pretty 
well. THrS, Singh is still alive, but has left this place and keeps 
a shop iu Rawal Pindi. 

While we were smoking and talking we saw the Being go 
into my shop and put his head right into a vessel of ghi, where 
it got stuck. So he began struggling and making a noise. 
I thought at first it was a thief, and called to the neighbours for 
help, and several of them came running up with torches. And 
then we saw that in the grftl pot was stuck the Being aijd that, 
it had four legs. So we got three tent ropes and tied it up to 
a wooden post in the shop, and I broke open the ght-igot with a 
big stick and then let loose the Being’s head. We did not see 
the face, but it had long ears like a donkey. As soon as it Was 
free of the pot, it jerked itself loose from the post and went oflF, 

* 3 to 6 maunds. god or deity, and seems to be little 

t This would be about the 15th more than a superstitious custom* 
January. The liyrhi is the P&njabl Wood is collected at the town or 
ceremony of burning fuel during the village chauks and burnt; the people 
lent few hours of the month, just worship these fires and eat re^L 
before the . sun enters into a new a small kind of • sweetmeat. The 
sign of the zodiac ( skankrdnt). expense is defrayed by general 
The lorhi has no reference to any scription. 
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ropes and all. When it got outside it began looking about at 
the people collected round it, as if dazed. 

We sent a man at once to call Mardkn ’All, the Kotw&I, who 
bad a fancy for keeping leopards and bears and other wild 
animals, but before he came up, the Being gave a jump and 
w4nt off. When Mardkn ’Ali arrived and beard all about it : be 
was much astonished. 

But from that day to this the Being never come again into 
the bazar or to the Murree Hills. It had marks on its body 
like a leopard, and was about the size of one. 

The chances are that it really was a leopard. They are still 
to be found in the neighbourhood in cold weather, and were 
doubtIe.ss plentiful in the early days of the station. 

The word used by the narrator for “ Being ” is very interesting 

and noteworthy. It was s/tae. tfow shae or sae ( 5 ^ or or 

in the hill districts of the Pan jab, means a supernatural being, a 
demon or ghost. In tracing it the dictionaries give no help, nor 
do they even quote it. The Lodi&.n& Panjabi Dictionary has 

“ 86, a contribution levied by bards, faqirs and Brahmans.” 

And also *' sSwad^r, a bard, faqiv-or Brahman, who levies con- 
tributions on individuals, and ceases not to worry them till payment 
is made.’* These words I am told have their origin from the idea 
thaf the fsqir or Brahman can call up the shoe at will to annoy 
those who will not give, and on the other hand, can remove the 
shae which afSicts those who are charitable. The only derivation 
I can suggest for the word is the Sanskrit sava, a corpse, dead 
body, from the root sav, se or siti. 

The next legend takes us away from Murree itself to the 
neighbourhood, or rather environs of Bawal Pindi town. About 
10 miles to the North of Rawal Pindi is a place of great local 
celebrity, called by the Hindus Rkmkund or R&ma’s Pool, and 
by the Muhammadans Saidpur.* The spot is green and pleasant 
and well shaded by banian, jdmun and Mn trees, and there is 
plenty of water ; ‘‘ enough to work a water-mill,” an expression 
which in a Panjabi’s mouth means plenty and abundance. A 
temple to R&m Cbandar makes it sacred in Hindu's eyes, but 
it is moreover a great ttrth, or place of pilgrimage. Those who 
have the time and inclination go there on every holiday (parb), 
and annually on the 1st of Baisakh *)* at the shanhrdnt, or 

The TMkh^i-Mahhzan'i-Panjah^ Shi^hftn, for which see next tale, 
p. 320, calls it NOrpur Sayyid, per- t About 16th April, 
napa to distioguish it from I^drpur 
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entrance of the sun into the new sign of tlie zodiac, there is a 
great fair. All the meetings are attended alike by Hindus and 
Musalmans, as is so usual in these parts. 'J'he Hindus go to 
bathe, and the Musalmans apparently because there is amusement 
and an outing to be got. The bathing places consist of five 
tanks or pools, viz., H&m Kund, Sil& Kund, Hanum&n Kund, 
Laciihtnan Kund and Shrij Eund, but for some occult reason the 
Hindus will not bathe in the SitS Eund. 

About 2 miles to the East of this is another tirth or pisice 
of pilgrimage where the people go on holidays to bathe and 
give charities to the officiating Brahmans. This place is a Gupt* 
gang^. Now a gupt-gatigd, Avhich appears to be a^ modern Avord, 
is, as its name implies, a pool or silent reach in a mountain river, 
in which, though the water is prunning, it looks still and motionless. 
All such places are looked on in the Himalayan districts as sacred 
to the penance of some Eishi or saint. 

Tiie peculiar sanctity of K^mkund is due to the penance said 
to have been performed there by Vis’vftmitra. The native tale is 
that “during the penance of Vis’v&mitra at Rdmkund, Kdtn 
Chandar and Sit& appeared to him, aa ie related in the Bhrigu- 
Sanhitd.” This looks very circumstantial and we are given, as it 
were, chapter and verse for the legend. HoAvever, I regret to say, 
that on investigation the penance of YisV^mitra at this place, 
together with the very book which relates it, vanishes into thin 
air ! I could not hear of any such book as the Bhrigu-Sunhitd, 
and through the kindness of Dr. Hoernle, I ascertained from. 
Pandit Jogindra N&th Tarkachuramoney, the Asiatic Societyjs 
Pandit, that no such book as the Bhrigu~3anhitd existed, and that 
the Bhrigu-Smrita,* number 1613 of the Society’s Library, 
which is in existence, says nothing about R^inkund and Yis’v4mitra. 
So much for the book, and as regards the fact or fable of Vis’vft- 
mitra having performed penance at any such place as RSmkond, 
it seems that no old book makes any mention of it. Of course, for 
modern purposes, anything can be twisted out of old Sanskrit 
texts, aa they are so confusing, conflicting and delightfully vague. 
For instance, Yalmiki, Rdmdyana, chapters 57 to 65, Adi gives 
a complete account of Yfs'vllmitra’s penances, and say.s he per- 
formed them North, South, East and West, or as we should say in 
English “ all round the compass,” but the natives will not allow 
this and consider that, given a; as a meridian, the intermediate 
points of the compass are not intended, and that as the Panjab is 
not North but North-West, he did not perform in the Paujab.^ 
Let us be content to let the matter rest there. 


• See Webei-’s RUtory of Indian Literature, TrUbner’a Ed., pp. 17-20. 
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Owing, however, to the habitual uncertainty of the Sanskrit scrip- 
tures, Vis* vara itra may, in this connection, stand for three other 
persons, viz.y Bhrigu, Jamadagni and Parasu-Rflina, and the question 
arises, did any of the above perform penance at R&mkund ? The 
Pandit before mentioned answers no, not as far as he knows. 
So we may fairly assume that the present sanctity of the place 
is due to a reading of an old text, and this, after all, is all that 
can be said of most such places. 

A. further dive into the matter brings us into one of these 
* messes and mixing up of stories* one is pretty sure to find one’s 
self in the further one goes into Hindu mythology. Vis’vS,mitra 
was one of the mythological representatives of the Kshatriyas 
in their great struggle with the Brahmans, represented in this 
case by Vasishtha. He was probably really a Kshatriya of the 
Lunar race and a descendant of Puru, but as the books represent 
him after his defeat by Vasishtha as becoming a Brahman himself 
through the austerities he practised, a left-hand Brahman descent 
has been found for him thus : Gadhi,* king of Kanyakubja 
(Kanauj), had a daughter Satyavati, who was married to Richika, 
an old Brahman of the race of Bhrigu.*|* Richika prepared two 
dishes, one for Satyavati and one for her mother. These were 
to make the former to bear a son with the qualities of a Brahman, 
and the latter, a son with those of a warrior. The dishes were 
changed and the mother bore Vis’vainitra, a Kshatriya, with the 
qualities of a Brahman, and the daughter bore Jamadagni, a 
Brahman, with the qualities of a Kshatriya. Jamadagni was the 
father of Parasu-EUma, the Brahman destroyer of the Kshatriyas. 
It should be remarked here that l>oth Jamadagni and Parasu- 
jElAma are sometimes named Bhrigu as well ^as the Muni, who 
founded the whole Bhargava race.| 

Vis*vAmitra became connected with the Lunar race from whence 
the Kauravas aud Pandavas sprang in the following manner. 
During one of his penances he was seduced by the nymph (apsaraa) 
Menal^, and by her became the father of the far-famed SakunialA, 
jnother of Bharata, from whom were descended the Kauravas and 
Pandavas, who fought out the great war of the MabAbh&rata. 
Thus they were his descendants. 

The local legend records bis connection with the Solar race by 
sAying that I^ma aud Sit4 appeared to him during bis penance. 


** Gftdhi was the son of Kusaiiava, be the hero of the tale. 
jAn of Kusa, sou of Brahma, Val- I Weber, Biston/ of Indian Liter-* 
Ramayana, ch. 51, Adi. 18, 19. aturet Trubner^s Ed., pp. 148, 240, 
t But see story iu the Kalkipurana^ 24), speai^s of the Bhrigus in the 
where Bhrigu himself, in place of his plural as a family. ' 
aesceudttut Bicblka, is made out to 
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From this, one would infer that he lived after them. However, 
mythology does not support this. He seems to have lived a long 
while, for we find him living in the reigns of the following Solar 
kings of the Ayodhya (Oudh) dynasty, viz., Trisanku, Harish^ 
Chandra, SudS^sa, * Saudasa and Dasaratha, who were respectively 
2Sth, 29th, 49th, 50th and 60th in the line, the great B4ma 
Chandra himself being the 61st. From 28th to 61st of a line 
means, by ordinary computation, 31 generations or 1000 years! 
Vis’v^mitra, moreover, does not seem to have been under any 
necessity to invoke Rama and Sil&, for according to the Rdmd- 
yana he was Rama's gu7nl when he went to marry Sit4, and it 
was at his instigation that RS.tna was sent by his father Dasaratha 
to fight R&vaua. • 

The legend told about Rilmkund is as follows 

III 

A Legend of Rdnikund^ 

Ramkund became famous in the time of RSj& M5.ii of Amer 
in Jaiphr, who lived in the days of Akbar the Emperor, It was 
here that he lived with his troops in a cantonment he had made 
for them and instituted the great R5inkund fair. All the while 
that he was at Ramkund, his wife lived in the palace at Amet 
with his mother, and in order to visit her, R5j5. Man used to go 
every night on a demon’s^ back to Amer, and so secret was he, 
that even hi.s mother knew nothing about it. Every evening be 
used to start, and every morning he was back again in Ramkund. 
After a time it began to be clear that his wife was pregnant, and 
tliat made liis mother very frightened. So she asked her daughter- 
in-law how' it was, and then Raja Mdu’s wife explained how he 
used to visit her every night, and how the child was his. 

Meanwhile RAja Man was ordered by the Emperor Akbar to 
march to Peshawar and punish the place for something the people 
had done. When he got to Atak he saw that the river was very 
swift and impossible to cross. So he wrote a letter to his mother 
at Amer that he had intended to cross the Atak (Indus) and 
conquer Peshawar, but that the river was so difficult, that he would 
have to give up the attempt. But his mother answered him, If 
you could go from Amer to R&mkund and back in onenightj why 
cannot you cross the Atak ? ” And she sent him a verse — 

Sabhi bhi%nx Qopdl kt, 

Dick AtaJb net kin koe : 

Jin Atak kar mdnio, 

A tak rakegd soe. 


Xho word used was “ skae,'* as explained iu the previous tale, 

37 
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The whole world is Qod’s, 

J!fo one is stayed within it : 

But who wishes to be staj'ed, 

He alone will be stayed.* 

As soon as lie got bis mother’s letter, M&n felt very much 
ashamed, and crossed the Atak that very night and conquered 
Pesb&war, E4bul and Kandahitr so completely, that his laws are 
obeyed by the Musalmans there to this very day. 

And the laws he made were these : — First, that men should 
sleep face downwards'f ; second, that all swords should liave 
wooden handles only; third, that men sliould wear caps 
on their heads. And so it is to the present day. 

Now it happened that somewhere to the west of K&bul, where 
the frost is i^ery severe, that It4j4 Man lost his nose from frost* 
bite. This misfortune made him so ashamed, that he never re- 
turned home and the end of the great warrior was that he died 
alone in the western deserts. 

The laws made by RftjsL MAn are so charming and his end so 
pathetic, that one feels sorry to demolish the whole story by enquir- 
ing into it. But unfortunately, although Rajd MAn Singh and 
Akbar lived barely 300 years ago, the Panjabi tale is opposed to all 
history. The KachhwAbA RAjpAt prince RAjA MAn Singh was 
the adopted sou or nephew of RAjA BhagwAu DAs of JaipAr, who 
again was one of the three sons of RAJA Bihari Mall that entered 
Akbar’s service. Akbar married Rnja BihAri Mall’s daughter, so 
that RAjA MAn Singh was his relative. He was one of the 
most conspicuous of Akbar’s generals, and fought for him in 
Orissa, Bengal, Assam and KAbul. He was also, at various 
times. Governor in the Panjab, Kabul, Bengal, Behar and the 
Deccan. The capital of his native State of jTaipAr was the then 
splendid Amber or Amer, the present grand old palace of which 
was begun by him about 1 600 A. D. and finished by the celebrated 
astronomer RAjA Sawai Jai Singh, who however transferred the 
capital to the present JaipAr in 1728 A. D. In 1579 A. D. MAn 
Singh, as Governor of the Panjab, was defeated by Akbar’s 
brother, Muhammad Hakim MirzA, then ruler of Kabul, and 
Akbar himself had to come up to drive bis brother from the 
oonntry again. After this MAn Singh’s father BhagwAn DAs 
was appointed Governor of Kabul and the Atak Fort was rebuilt. 
In 1586 A. D. MAn Singh was deputed to fetch away from 
.Kabul the children of Muhammad Hakim MirzA then deceased. 
About this time his sister married Akbar’s elde.<it son, after- 
Wtiurds the Emperor JahAngir, and thus his connection with the 


* Atak in Hindi means a stoppage, f Ondhe mAnh souA. 
hence the play on the word. 
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Royal Family became closer than ever. In the same year 
1 58G Akbar's favorite, the celebrated Rilj& Birbal Singh, was 
killed in an expedition against the Afghans, but in another 
direction M&n Singh was completely successful in the Khaibar 
Pass near Peshawar. Meanwhile, Bhagw&n Das was sent to 
Kashmir, but met with only partial success. However, in 1589 
Kashmir and Kabul were finally annexed by Akbar, and it w^s 
while he was still at Kabul, that he heard from Lahore of the 
death of his great financier BAjd Todar Mall, and five days after- 
wards of that of Bhagw^ln Dfts. In 1593 we findRdij&Md.Q 
Singh, as Governor, overthrowing Kutlagh Kh&n in Bengal 
and Orissa, and in 1600 commencing his palace at Amber, 
He died at last in 1614, while Governor, at some place in the 
Deccan, Beale in his Oriental Biographical Dictionary^ s. v., 
says that M^n Singh had 1500 concubines and that all of them 
bore him children. I leave this extraordinary statement and 
Apparent physical impossibility for those who care to investigate 
it. Sixty of R^ja MAn Singh’s concubines are said to have 
committed sati at his funeral. If this is true, it is probably 
the largest sati on record. 

The verse about the Atak is a well known one, and as alak 
means a stoppage, or barrier, the play on the word is natural. 
It is also probably the origin of the name of the river itself, 
which has been a barrier to the Hindus from all time in more 
senses than one, for not only is the river wide, swift and danger- 
ous, but crossing it meant loss of caste to the orthodox. 
Witness our own experiences in the Afghan war of 1839. It 
is said, that the verse quoted in the tale was invented by RSjA 
Mfin Singh in order to overcome the prejudices of his soldiers 
about crossing the Atak. It usually runs thus : — 

SabAt bMm Gopdl Jet, 

Td men atak kahd 
Jd ke man men atak haU 
Sot atak rahd. 

The next legend takes us about two miles to the south of 
Rftmkund, while keeping us still at the foot of the Haz&rA 
Mountains, to a place known as NArpur Shabau. As at 
R^mkund, water is here abundant and sufficient to drive a mill, 
and the place is well surrounded with date trees and cypresses. 
During the last 60 years a large fair has been held annually 
here, lasting for three weeks from the first Thursday after the 
15th Baisakh * or Baisakh hadt daemt, or according to th6 
Musalman calculation the 8th Jam&d-us-s&ni for the current* 
year. It is principally a Musalman fair and consequently great 


* About the 1st May.^ 
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uumbers of sbeep and goats are slaughtered at it. Ecstasies 
and frenzy QiAV) are not unknown, though I do not know what 
should bring them about. Hindis, too, attend the fair and 
bring sweetmeats 

The NArpur horse fair at Rawal Pindi takes its name from 
this one, and attempts have been made to make the horse-fair 
coincide with the regular Ndrpur fair, but they have been 
unsuccessful.* 

The fair commences on the arrival of a dCilt or oflFering of every 
kind of fruit in season fiom Peshawar, and until this arrives the 
fair cannot begin. It is held in honour of the tomb of Shfth-i- 
Latif Bani which saint is said to have been a pupil of 
Sayyid Hayat-un-Nftr, grandson of Ghauns-ul-Azini, of the great 
Shekh family of Qadirid saints.'' 

Ghauns-ul-Azim was Shekh Abd-nl-Qadir Gllant, founder of 
the Qftdiria. saints. He died in 1 1G6 A. D. at Baghdad. lam 
unable to find any trace of a grandson of his called Hay&t-un- 
Nfir, and tliis name is probably fabulous. The chances arc that 
Sh&h-i-Latif Bani is strictly a local celebrity. 

IV.. 

Legend of N'Arpur Shdhdn. 

There used to live at Ndrpur ShaiiA,ri a faqir called IJarrt 
Sultan, who was daily supplied with milk by a Gujjar. But the 
buffalo from which the milk, came always used to die on the day 
it was milked for the saint. At last all'the milch buffaloes 
belonging to the Gujjar died and he had only one bull left alive. 
So he went to the saint and asked him what hg was to do. 

“ Milk the l)ull,” said the Saint. 

So the Gujjar milked the hull, and he too died. Then he 
went to the saint and said “ What shall wo do now ? ” “ Go to 

the nearest spiing,” said the Faqir, “ and call out the names 
of your cattle one by one and come hack without looking once 
behind you.” 

The Gujjar did as he was told and called out tho names, not 
only of all the cattle he had lost, but of those of a good many others 
as well. As he called out the names of bis own buffaloes, they 
all sprang up from the spriug and followed him, and as lie took 
them away with liim, he looked round to see if the others were 
following him as well, and lo ! all the strange buffaloes were turned 
Jlflto stone, and there they are to the present day. 

* Cracroft’s Settlement Report, p. 320. Burl in Arabic means holy, 
sec. 98. sinless, stainless. 

t Ihid. Tdiikh-i‘Mahhe<m-i-Panjih, 
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The story of milking a bull when a saint happened to want 
milk and could not get it is not uncommon, and I have heard it 
told also of the great saint Sakhi Sarwar Sultan. It was one , 
of the miracles he performed at Saudliara in the Gujranwala 
district. It is most probably a Hindu notion. 

We are now taken Northwards to a mountain, about 13 miles 
south east of* Abbotabad and 23 miles from Mnrree, called at 
Murree Mahoshpuri or Salvation Hill* It is just above the Sani- 
tarium of KAlabagh. It is well wooded with deodar and is lofty 
enough for the snow to lie permanently in its hollows. Tliis, the 
people say, is taken thence in to Munee and on to Rawal Find!. 
But as tlie distance to the latter place is 62 miles, this sounds 
like a fable. They also say that Lahore can be seen from the 
summit, but as the h^^dglit of the hill is only 9,232 feet,-f- the 
statement must be sheer nonsense. 

On the summit of the hill is a Pfiiiduan da Sthan, or place 
sacred to the penance of the Pandavas. Here it is said they were 
visited and tempted by tln^ celestial nymphs or apsarases, who 
still visit the place according to the old Brahman in charge, 
lor he says be has seen them. The English have made a foot- . 
path up the hilt for the benefit of the many devotees who go up it, 
as they pass the place eii route to Abbotabad and elsewhere. On 
this hill, too, are said to be many medicinal herbs (biiti) and shrubs, 
for which people came from all parts of the Panjab and, regarding 
one of these, the following extraordinary tale is told — 

V. 

A Story of MaJioskpiirt, 

I, GangSl lldm Muushi, used to be in the service of Sardar Gane- 
sha Singh, who had a large contract for the supply of firewood and 
timber. I had always heard that there was plenty of wood to 
be got on Mahoshpuri for the mere cutting, and I had also heard 
that if any one were to cut down or tamper with a tree called 
Barkhar, he would lose all the hair on his body, and moreover get 
very ill The people said that when cut, it yielded milk, wliicli 
blistered the body where it touched ; and not only that, even if 
any body sat in the shade of it while the milk was exuding, ha 
would become covered with blisters. In fact they said it was 
unwise and dangerous to sit in its shade at any time. The commoa 
people are very fond of telling these stories, and there is v'ery often 
only imagination to be found in them, so I laughed at it as jaii 

♦ Mokshpuii. Major Waco, Hazara Settlement Report^ p. 5, sec. 10, calls 
it Mocbpvirii 

t Waco, Hazara Settlement Report^ p. 5, sec, 10. 
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old wive’s tale and went off to Mahoshpuii to get my wood, 
thinking to make a grand bargain for my master. 

Well, it was about two years ago that I started on the ex- 
pedition to Malioshpuri to cut wood, and when I got there the 
coolies refused to cut the Barkhar, so I went up to the 'first 
Barkhar tree and gashed it myself. And then I learnt a lesson, 
for what the people had said was only too true. I was very ill 
for six months and lost all my hair, and it was only when I got 
well again that it gradually came back to me. If you doubt my 
story, you have merely to go to Abbotabad Hospital and enquire, 
for it was there that I lay so long. 

I have not been to Abbotabad Hospital to enquire, but I 
still have my ddubts as to the accuracy of the Munshi's state- 
ments, although the events related are so recent. In the first 
place, his hair, when I saw him, was as plentiful as that of other 
people. This could hardly be the case if 18 months previously 
he had lost it all by illness. Next the Barkhar tree is not 
peculiar to Mahoshpuii or even to India, being the Cdtis 
Caucasia of the botanists. Its usual Indian name is the I^>at- 
kar, * and it is to be noted that ba<=bar=Sanskrit vata, the 
banyan tree. Now, the tree called the Celtis in Latin was the 
African Lotos tree, known also in Italy as the nettle tree. It is 
a low thorny shrub of the or jujube-family, and as a 

contrast to the notion regarding it at Murree, I would remark that 
its fruit is the Fruit of Paradise in Arabic poetry, and that the tree is 
accordingly mucli prized in Tunis and IVipoli to the present day ! f 
Superstitions, exactly the reverse of each other regarding the 
same object, are not uncommon in the world. For instance, in Nor- 
thern England the village bride must not have a single pin in 
her dress as she goes to church to be married, whife in Southern Eng- 
land the more she has the better : indeed, her dress is there 
more pinned up than sewn. Thus, in the one part the pin is 
lucky, and the other it is unlucky. 

P&ndfiin del sthAns, or places when the Pdndavas performed 
penance are not uncommon in the Himalayas, and there is one 
on the summit of the Terrace Hill, 7,400 feet, in Murree itself, 
close to the Badminton and Lawn Tennis Courts. It consists of a 
small square place, 22 yards north to south and 20 yards east 
to west, situated on the magnificently wooded summit of the hill. 
In this space is built up a small square, of rough walls^ made 
of loose rock cbippings, 20 feet by 22 feet on the outside. « These 
wails are 3 to 5 feet high on the outside, and from a foot to 

* Wace, SeUUment Report^ p 12, oeltia and lotus; Liddell and Scott 
see 21. , Gveik Lex. s, v. Xivro^ and the 

t Smith, Lat Diet, s.v, authorities quoted by them. 
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18 indies high on the inside. Within the raised space thus 
enclosed are some loose stones, stumps of old trees, and some 
offerings of flowers and leaves lying about. Within it also grows 
a young tree on which are hung a quantity of those votive 
rags (<47) so common in India. * This is all that the shrine 
consists of. 

I happened to see the worship at the place which is typical and 
simple to a degree. It consists merely of bringing an offering of 
flowers and leaves, walking round the place once, and distributing 
some halwa and sweets to any people who happen to be present. 
The little urchins of the neighbourhood frequent the place of a 
morning for the sake of the distribution of sweets, which is pretty 
sure to take place. • 

At every Shankrdnt there is a sort of fair for the benefit of the 
persons in charge of the Slhdn. 

No particular story is attached to this place, called by the natives 
Pdnch Pdudfi, except the inevitable one, that the attempts of Europe- 
ans to build bungalows there have failed. But a tale 1 heard regard- 
ing it is worth recording. The first Commissioner at | Mur- 
ree and the person who laid out the place in 1850, was Mr. Edward 
Thornton. The site he selected was that on which the house 
called The Terrace now stands, but it happened that this was 
occupied by the Pdudfiau dfi, Sthfin known as the P&nch Pdudfi, 
so he hit upon the device of calling all the people together and 
explaining to them and persuading them, that the real spot where 
the penance had been performed was more to the north about 200 
yards. The Sthfin was accordingly removed to where it now is, and 
Ml’, Thornton built his house. Another version is, that he tried 
to build his house on the site of the SthS.n where it now is, but 
was prevented by the Pir in charge. However, there is no room 
at the present Pdnch Pdndfl for such a house as The Terrace, 
whereas its present site and grounds are ample. 

It seems nevertheless that the whole tale is a fabrication, and 
is based on the fact that just behind The Terrace is an old Musal- 
mdn tomb to some faqir to which pilgrimages used to be made, 
but which have practically ceased since the occupation of the site 
by the English. 

The presence of these Pdndfidn dd Sthdns in the Himdiayan 
districts is not difficult to account for, and is due directly to the 
story of the MaMbhdrata. In the first place Pdndfi, the Pale, 
died in the Himdiayas in solitude, accompanied only by his wives, 
ICunti or Frithd and Mddri, who there bore the five celebrated 


* See Walhouse, Indian Antiquary, on this point. 
IX, pp. 105-3, for the authorities 
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sons, known as the Pdndavas, to various gods. The Pdndavas 
were, however, recognised by Pdndd as his own children. In the 
next place, long afterwards, when the Pdndavas succeeded in the 
great struggle for the possession of Hastiudpura (Delhi) with their 
cousins, the Kauravas, and the eldest of them Yudishthira was placed 
on the throne of his fathers, the old blind king Dhritarashtra, 
elder brother of Pdndfi, and therefore uncle of the Pdndavas and 
father of the Kauravas, retired into the jungles from sorrow and 
shame. There he died with Gdndhdri and Kuatt, the mothers 
respectively of the Kauravas and Pdndavas, in a forest fire. After 
this Yudishthira abdicated his throne out of remorse and departed 
with the Pdndavas to the Himalayas for Mt, Merfi, as is so grandly 
related in the Mahd-prdsihdnika-Parva, the 18 th book of the 
Mahdbhdrata. The numerous P&ndMn dd Stbdns in the Himd- 
layas probably, therefore, represent either the places where Pdndfi 
himself is supposed to have performed penance, or the place 
where the Pdndavas are supposed to have halted during the 
“ great journey.” 

The presence of Apsarases, or celestial nymphs, at these Pdndu- 
du dd Stbdns is equally easy to account for. They were nymphs 
of Indra’s heaven, produced atk^tho churning of the ocean, and are 
represented as being of easy virtue. They were occiisional y sent 
by the gods to seduce heroes, as in the case of Urvasi and Puru- 
ravas, or sages from their penance, as in the cases of Meuakd, 
who seduced Vis'vdmitru and of Rambhd, who attempted it, and who 
was eventually ravished by Rdvana, In modern times the Apsarases 
are said to visit any place, where a sage or hero has done penance 
(tap). 


R. C. TEMPLE. 



Art. IX.— indigenous SCHOOLS IN OUDII AND 
NORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 

A mong the questions suggested for the examinatioa of wit- 
nesses before the Educational Commission, which commenced 
its sittings in Calcutta at the beginning of the present year, the fol- 
lowing question on the subject of Indigenous schools holds the fourth' 
place : — 

“To what extent do Indigenous schools exist in your province ? 
How far are they a relic of an ancient village system ? Can you 
describe the subjects and character of the insti^}ction given in 
” them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? What fees ace 
“ taken from the scholars ? From what classes are the masters of 
“ such schools generally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
“ Have any arrangements been made for training or providing 
“ masters in such schools ? Under what circumstances do you con- 
^ ^idcr that Indigenous schools can be turned to good account as 
“ part of a system of national education, and what is the best me- 
“ thod to adopt for this purpose ? Are the masters willing to ac- 
“ cept State aid and to conform to the rules under which such aid 
“ is given 1 How far has the grant-in-aid system been extended 
“ to Indigenous schools, and can it be further extended ? " 

It happens that an enquiry upon all of the above points was 
made in the province of Oudh about nine years ago. Mr. 
Browning, the late Director of Public Instruction, was called upon 
to prepare a scheme fur aiding and improving the Indigenous 
schools. But before he had bad time to mature his plans, he was 
transferred to the Central Provinces, and the matter was then 
handed over to myself. As I was at that time quite new to this 
part of India, it' was thought advisable, before preparing any 
scheme of my own, to have a searching enquiry made as to the 
extent and character of the Indigenous schools then existing in 
Oudb, and from the facts thus elicited to determine whether or not 
anything could be made of them for the purpose desired by Gov- 
ernment — the extension of Primary education among the mass- 
es. The Deputy Inspector of schools in each of the 12 dis- 
tricts of Oudh was therefore directed to visit every Indigenous 
school within the area of his own district, and respecting each school 
so visited to obtain an answer to each of the following questions:— 
(1.) How long has the school been in existence ? • 

(2.) Of what caste, age, profession and religion is the tcache/ 
or teachers ? 

(3.) Is the school of a permanent or a temporary character? 

38 
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(4.) How many pupils were in the school at the time of the 
visit ? 

(5.) What is the average attendance ? 

(6. Are any registers kept'1 If not, how was the informaition 
as to average attendance obtained ? 

(7.) To what classes of the community do the pupils belong ? 

(8.) What is the average age of the pupils attending ?, 

(9.) Is the school open to outsiders generally ? If not, with 
whom does the admission of pupils rest ? 

(10.) What is the object for which the school is maintained ? 

(11.1 What fees are paid, if any ? 

(12.) Are any pupils paid to attend ? 

(13.) What is the teacher’s income, and from what source 
(such as fees, endowments, gifts, private patronage, &c.,) is the 
income derived 1 

(14.) Has the number of pupils, so far as can be ascertained, 
increased or diminished during the last ten years ? State all the 
causes of increase and diminution as the case may be \ 

(15.) By whom was tl:e teacher appointed, or did he set up 
the school on his own account ? 

(16.) What are the books, languages, and subjects taught ? 

(17.) What degree of proficiehcy have the pupils attained in 
reading the Arabic, Persian, or Sanskrit books used in the school 
(if any such are used), and in explaining the sense ? 

(18.) What degree of proficiency has been attained in reading 
ot^r books of the same language or languages as the above, but 
not used in the school ? 

(19.) What amount of proficiency has been attained in reading 
Urdu or Nagri from books not seen before, and in explaining the 
sense ? 

(20.) What progress has been made in penmanship, and what 
kind of character is used by the pupils in writing ? 

(21.) What progress has been made in writing from dictation? 

(22.) What kind of Arithmetic is taught, if any, and what 
degree of proficiency has been attained ? 

(23.) Does the teacher appear to be anxious to accept Govern- 
ment aid, and if so, on what conditions ? 

(24.) What kind of building is the school kept in, and who is 
owner of the building ? 

Every Indigenous school that could be found in Oudli, in the 
year 1874, was examined with reference to the foregoing questions, 
4i.t\d the answers obtained were in most cases clear and decisive. 
T'here is, however, one kind of Indigenous school, about which no 
statistics were collected. I refer to the schools of the higher 
jllahomedan learning, which is pursued only by adults, and which 
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affects only a very small section of the Mahomedan community. 
This kind of institution bears the same relation to the other Indi^ 
geuous Mahomedan schools, that Colleges do to Primary and Se* 
eondary schools in our own system. These higher studies are seldom^ 
pursued in any other city of Oudh except its capital^ Lucknow, 
and there^ so far as I have heard, chiefly in the quarter called 
Farangf Mahal/ where the most learned class of Maulvis resides. 
They consist of Arabic language and literature, Logic (Mantiq), 
Human Physiology (Tib), Mahomedan Law (Fiqua), Religious 
Tradition (Hadis), Pliilosophy (Hikmat), &c. Lucknow ranks witlv 
Delhi as one of the great centres of Mahomedan learning in Upper 
India; and young men from all parts of Hindustan flock into this 
city for the purpose of acquiring as much knowledge as the learn- 
ed Manlvfs are able to impart to them. The whole course is sel- 
dom completed in less than 14 years, and few have the means, 
even if they had the patience, for remaining for so long a period 
in the state of pupilage away from their own homes and pursuits. 
No attempt was made to collect statistics as to the number of teachers 
or of pupils engaged in such studies, as the oiject of the enquiry 
tlien being made was to discover whether Primary education could 
or could not be extended through the medium of those Indigenous 
schools, which were attended by hoys, and wdiich professed to 
teach a less ambitious course. The following remarks contain the 
substance of the report based on the replies to the 24 questions 
quoted above, and submitted to the Oiidli Government in Feb- 
ruary 1875. 

The Indigenous schools of Oudh and of Upper India generally 
consist of two main classes : — 

I. — Mahomedan schools or maktabs. 

II.— Hindu schools or patsliabis. 

The distinction does not hold good in all respects. At least one 
half of the Mahomedan schools are both maintained and attended 
by Hindus of the Kayth caste ; (Hindus of other castes have very 
rarely any connection with them) : but even in these, the teacher 
employed is a Mahomedan and the language taught is Persian, the 
favourite language of Mahomedans and Ka 5 ^ths. Again, there is 
a kind of Hindu school, which is attended by Mahomedans of the 
trading class; but natives of the trading class are chiefly Hindus, 
and the kind of instruction is the same for both. 

Tlie teachers at Mahomedan schools or maktabs may be distin- 
guished into three classes. Firstly, professional Maulvjs, Miyan* 
jis, Hakims or Mull4a, who teach secular books with or witft-^ 
out the addition of the Qurdn. Of these some maintain schools 
of their owfi as a means of livelihood, others take employment as 
tutors in private families. Secondly, Talib-ul-ilm Maulvis,— young 
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men, who resort to the Farangl Mahals Lucknow, from different 
parts of Hindustan, in order to pursue the higher learning dee- 
cribod above, and who set up temporary day-schools as a means of 
subsistence during their sojourn. Thirdly^ Hafizjis,— men, who as 
the name implies, know, or have the reputation of knowings the 
whole of the Qurin by heart, and whose educational aims are pure- 
ly religious* Mar.y men of this class are blind : (hence Hafizji has 
become a synonym for a blind man) ; others are weavers, who are 
sometimes seen reciting the Quran to the pupils standing by, while 
they themselves ct)ntinue working ; others are professional Maulvis, 
who have abandoned the teaching of secular literature. 

Teachers at Hindu schools or patshalas, are of two different 
kinds, each widely different from the other ; firstly^ Brahmins, 
who teach only Sanscrit, and this only to men or boys of their own 
caste ; secondly j Hindus of the Kayth and other castes, and occa- 
sionally Mahomedan traders, who teach Bazar Arithmetic, and the 
corrupt form of Nagri writing, which is called Kaithi. The Kaithi 
teachers, like the Maulvls described in the preceding paragraph, 
sometimes take employment as family tutors, and sometimes set up 
schools on their own account. They are known by various differ- 
ent names; Giiruji, when they ^re Brahmins by caste; Bhaiyaji 
or Lalaji, when they they are Kayths or Banyas. 

The two main classes of Indigenous schools noted above may 
now be sub-divided each into 3 sub-classes, answering to the dif- 


ferent kinds of teachers just described : — 

Schools, 

Stiliolars, 


1 Persian - 

r Private 

• . • 503 

2,251 

Mahomedan ^ 

( Independent 

... 60 

497 


[ Arabic 

• • • * 

... 39 

225 


f Kaithi 

f Private 

... 41 

232 

Hindu 

1 Independent 

... 50 

627 

1 

Sanskrit 

•« 

... 63 

506 


The first class of Mahomedan schools, then, are private niak- 
tabs or family schools, in which the male 
children or relatives of the head of the family 
are taught by a private tutor engaged for that 
purpose. The children of outsiders are, however, occasionally 
admitted : but this depends upon the will of the employer. The 
tutor receives a fixed monthly salary, with board and lodging ; the 
salary ranges from Re. 1 to Bs. 8 or 10, and varies according to 
the n;ieana of the employer or the reputation of the teacher. In 
addition to this, if any outsiders are permitted to attend, be is 
^allnwed to receive 03 a perquisite any such remuneration in fees or 
gifts as. they may be able to give. In most cases the tutor’s 
jnepme fronpt all sources qombiued is very small, scidoin more tbnh 
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enough to keep him from actual want ; but for the smallness of bis 
emoluments be is to some extent compensated by being treated at 
all times with great deference and addressed by the flattering title 
of Maulvf Sahib. Maulvfs are entertained in this way for more 
purposes than teaching. It is considered by Mahomedans and 
Hindu Kayths a mark of respectability to keep such a person in 
the establishment, and his assistance is needed by the head of the 
family to help him in the management of the estate. When the 
male children of the family have ceased to be of an age fit for 
pupilage, the services of the Maulvf are often retained for these 
collateral purposes. His position in the establishment is not unlike 
that held in England in the 17th century by the domestic chap- 
lains entertained by country squires, a class of men of whom 
Parson Supple kept by Squire Western in Tom Jones may be 
taken as an example. In Mahoinedan families the child is intro<- 
duced to his tutor at the age of 5 or 6 by a ceremony termedi 
Bismilla; but actual instruction is seldom commenced till twa 
years or so later. 

Tlie system of secular instruction is the same in Private as in 
Independent maktabs. The aim of both is to teach the art of 
reading and writing Persian. A lad's education is considered 
complete, when he is able to write a Persian letter, to read the 
Persian classical poets, and to make out a letter written in sbikast, 
the broken running band. This standard covers about the same 
ground in native Mahomedan education as that covered by Middle 
schools in the Government system. This course is seldom com-' 
pleted in less than 10 years, and in many cases is never completed 
at all. ** I have seen many boys, " as the Deputy Inspector of 
Partabgarh reports, who have been learning for some 10 or 12 
years, and who are yet quite unable to write two lines correctly.** 
This is due to several causes. Some fathers are indifierent whether 
their sons learn well or not ; others are unable to know a good* 
teacher from a bad one, when they engage a tutor ; and when 
bad teacher happens to be selected, he takes good care that his- 
pupils shall not learn too fast and exhaust his stock of knowledge 
at an inconveniently early date. 

As soon as a cliild has mastered the alphabet^ lie is at once set 
to read either the Quran or Persian, the former in Mahomedan 
families only. The Persian course is the same in Mahomedan and 
Hindu families alike, and may be divided into 4 stages. In thw 
first stage the books studied are Rhdliq Bari, Karima, Mamuqimaa* 
and Mabmdd I^atna. These books are more diflScult than tb<^^> 
read in the later stages. The pupil simply reads the text again^ 
and again, till he can repeat it fluently with the book before him. 
Of the sense he knows nothing ; for the teaching of meanings ia 
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systematically neglected in this stage. In the second stage the 
teoks read are Amad N&ma (a manual on the conjugations and 
inflections of Persian verbs), Dastur-us-Sibyan, or some other 
standard Persian letter-writer of equal difficulty, Bostan and 
Gulistan, both by Sddi, the former a poem, and the latter a prose 
work intermingled with poetry. In this stage it will be observed 
that Grammar and explanation are to some extent taught, and the 
teaching begins to be rational ; the mode of teaching, however, is 
very mechanical, and the pupils seldom do anything but learn by 
rote. In the third stage the pupil studies the more difficult letter- 
writers, such as Insha-i-Madho Ram, Insha Khalifa, and others* 
Simultaneously with these he studies Masuanf Ganimat or Zuli- 
kha. In the stage the pupil reads Bahar-i-Danish, Sikan- 
dar Nitna and other standard works, such as Abul Fazl, Qasaid 
Urfi, &c. This is all that is done in tlie way of reading. The 
Vernacular, it will be seen, is not taught at all, except indirectly 
through the Persian. Even that little is done badly ; for the only 
mode of translating from Persian to Urdu practised iu maktabs is 
bald and literal, and no such thing as idiomatic Urdu composition 
is attempted. The neglect of the Vernacular is due to several 
causes. Vernacular scholarship is not considered a literary accom- 
plishment, as Persian is by the natives of Upper India. The 
character of Urdu and Persian being the same, it is considered a 
waste of time to teach a child the Vernacular, which he will learu 
in any case, with or without the help of a teacher. It is believed, 
too (not without reason), that a knowledge of Persian is indispen- 
sable to any one who wishes to understand the language used iu 
the courts, or to take up any kind of literary employment, of which 
Urdu forms the basis. However circuitous, slow, and indirect the 
process may be, it is invariably found that a student, who has 
completed the Persian course and has been under an energetic 
teacher can read and understand at sight any ordinary Urdu book, 
and write an Urdu letter with a fair degree of facility, correctness, 
and perspicuity, just as in England in classical schools, in which 
English is never taught, a boy acquires a ready mastery of English 
through the study of Latin, 

The other subject taught in maktabs, besides the reading of 
Persian, is the art of writing letters of btisiuess in the same 
language. Penmanship, however, receives less attention on the 
whole than reading does. The day is divided into 3 sessions. A prose 
author is studied in the morning for 3 hours. Writing is practised 
friSin about 12-30 to 3 p. m. Poetry is studied from 3 to 5-30 or 6. 
*he various stages by which the art of writing is acquired, are 
like those of reading,. 4 in number : (1) The student learns to shape 
tbe letters of the alphabet and the various combinatione of them 
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^luring the first stage. (2) As soon as he commences to read Amad 
NSma and Dastur-us-Sibyan, he begins to practise what is called 
hnla-writing, that is, copying words and sentences taken from bis 
reading book. This practice is continued, till the pupil can copy 
out, in a neat hand, wliole lessons from l)astur-us-Sil)yan. (3) 
As soon as a pupil enters the third course of Persian reading, he 
learns by degrees what is called haqiqat-writing ; which is, that the 
teacher gives him orally in Urdu the substance (haqiqat) of what 
he is to say in his letter, and out of this he constructs an original 
composition in Persian. (4) In the fourth stage, the pupil is prac- 
tised in writing more difficult letters ; he also takes lessons in read- 
ing letters of business (raaktiib) written in shikasta, the broken 
running hand. When the arts of reading Persian aftthors, of writ- 
ing Persian letters, and of deciphering shikast letters have been 
acquired, the pupil's school training is considered complete. After 
this, if he wants to learn more, he must repair to some learned 
Maulvf in Farangf Mahal, Lucknow city, or elsewhere. 

Arithmetic is seldom, — practically it may he said never, — taught 
in maktabs. Most of the Maulvls, certainly as many as 95 per cent,, 
are not acquainted even with the principles of Numeration. In 
the whole of the literary course, the study of which lasts for 10 
or 12 years, nothing is presented to the student's mind respecting 
the common facts of nature, and nothing in the way of History or 
Geography, except what little of the former can be gatliered froia 
the historical or quasi-bistoi ical poems studied near the close of the 
oourse. Yet tlie maktabs or Mahomedaii schools (secular) are the 
best of the Indigenous schools in this part of India. “The edu- 
cation given in maktabs," as the Deputy Inspector of Partabgarh 
remarks, “ is considered to be far superior to that given in any 
‘‘other class of Indigenous schools : and there certainly seems much 
“ truth in this opinion ; for this kind of education turns out better 
“ men, more clever, and more independent than are to be found 
“ among either Kaithi or Brahman! students." 

The statistics relating to tlie Private maktabs, or family tutor- 
filiips, may be summed up under the following beads : — 

/a.) The total numl>er of Private maktabs in Oudh in June 
1874 was 603, the total number of pupils receiving 
instruction was 2,251, and the average number of 
scholars to each tutor or family teacher was 4*5. As 
registers are not kept, there is some uncertainty as to the 
statistics of attendance; but the figures cannot be far. 
wrong, as the Deputy Inspector first wrote down thb.^ 
number of pupils whom he saw present, and then what 
the.*teacher conjectured to be the average daily attend- 
ance. Whenever the 2 statements differed, which was 
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not often, I added half the difference to the number 
actually present. 

(b.) The average number of years, during which each .school 
had existed, was 4'8 years. The schools, therefore, as might 
be expected, are of a most ephemeral nature, depend- 
ent merely upon the will of the head of the family, 
and lasting only so long as his sons continue to be 
of an age fit for pupilage, 

(o.) In two hundred and eleven of these Private maktabs, 
that is, in 42 per cent, of the total, one or more of 
the pupils present could read, and explain the sense 
of, an Urdu book of moderate difficulty not seen before, 
III tVto hundred and sixty-three, that is, in 52 per cent, 
of the total, one or more of the pupils present could 
write an easy Urdu sentence from dictation without mak- 
ing bad mistakes. 

( d.) Out of all these 503 schools, only fifteen, or less than 3 
per cent, taught Arithmetic : and even this figure is mis- 
leudiug: for in most instances, when a boy was found to 
possess some slight knowledge of addition or multiplica- 
tion, it turned out that he'' had been for some time previ- 
ously a pupil in a Government school. 

Considering that 10 years is the amount of time generally 
required for completing the Persian course, and that the average 
longevity of each school examined was less than 5 years, and that 
tlhe Vernacular is taught only indirectly and incidentally through 
the Persian, the results attained, as regards reading and writing 
tlie Vernacular, are quite as good as could have been expected. 

The next class of Mahomedan schools consists of those kept by 

Claas II— indopen- Professional Maul vis on their own account, and 
Uatitabs, (8«- devoted either wholly or in part to secular 
**r*^') teaching. The system of teaching in these 

Independent schools is the same in all respects as that followed 
in the Family schools. The aim of both is to teach the art of 
reading and writing Persian. The teachers, too, are men of en- 
tirely the same stamp as those employed as private tutors in 
families, except that in the Independent maktabs the teacher is 
sometimes a native doctor, who combines medical with tuitional 
practice. 

The following are the chief results elicited as to the number and 
status of the Independent secular maktabs existing in Oudh in 
J^74 

(a.) In the whole of Oudh there were only 60 secular Inde- 
pendent maktabs ; the total number of pupils receiving 
eduoatiou was 497 ; and the average number of pupils 
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to each school was 8. In the Kheri and Fyzabad dis* 
tricts no schools of this description were found in exist* 
ence, and in the Gouda district only one. 

(h,) The average number of years during which each school had 
been in existence was 6*6 years. The schools are there- 
fore of a very ephemeral character. In reckoning up this 
average, 1 omitted 4 or 5 schools of an exceptionally long 
duration, in order to avoid giving a false impression as 
to the average permanence of the rest. For instance, 
one school was reported to be 200 years old, and 
another to be 300 years old. It is doubtful how far these 
figures can be trusted, and in any case to have included 
them in calculating the average would *have given a 
wrong result as to the average permanence of the rest. 
The few schools, whose longevity contrasted with the 
short lives of the rest, were supported by endowments. 
The unendowed schools are almost as ephemeral as the 
family tutorships. 

^c.) Thirty-five schools were teaching Persian only, and 25 Persian 
plus the Quran. The latter are the schools attended by 
Mahoraedans. The former are attended partly by Maho- 
medans, and partly by Hindu Kayths. 

(d.) In 39 schools, that is, in 65 per cent, of the total, one or 
more pupils were found able to read and explain an Urdu 
book of moderate difficulty, and to write easy sentences 
from dictation. 

f'e ) In one school only was Arithmetic being taught, and 
this only up to the multiplication tables. 

The teachers in the Private maktabs, as I have shown, are 
supported by their employer, besides occasionally receiving fees 
from tlie sons of outsiders. In the Independent maktabs, on 
the contrary, they have to rely entirely upon the fees and pre- 
sents which they can collect from their pupils, except in cases 
where there is some endowed property attached to the school.. 
Endowments, however are rare. In the Lucknow district there 
is 1 endowment, in Pae Bareli 1, in Partabgarh 1, and in Sita- 
pur 1, There may be a few more ; but Deputy Inspectors 
could not always obtain a distinct answer to their enquiries on 
this subject. 

The remaining class of Independent maktabs, consists of those 
Giasa Iii.-Inde. maintained for purely religious purposes. In 
pendent Maktabs (re- these schools the only book taught is the QurSni, 
hgious). Here the education is not merely gratuitous, « 

but the pupils are fed and sometimes clothed. The statistics 
collected concerniug these schools showed that in 1874 the number 

39 
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of schools was 39, the aggregate number of scholars 225, 
the average attendance per school 5*8, and the average duration 
of each school 9 7 years. 

As the exclusive aim of these schools is to teach the Qurdn, no 
pupils were found able to read or explain either an Urdu or a 
Persian author. For the same reason no boys could either write 
or count. The teachers are sometimes men afflicted with blindness, 
and in, one school (namely, one of those in the Bahraich district), 
the pupils, too, were all blind. But this does not prevent the 
latter from acquiring what the teacher desires to impart, namely, 
the power to repeat the Quran by heart. Explanation and trans- 
lation are designedly omitted, as being irrelevant and even ob- 
structive to tl\e aims of the teacher. 

With two exceptions, all the religious maktabs are supported by 
private liberality, — sometimes by the teacher himself, but gener- 
ally by one or more persons, who put their funds together for the 
purpose of maintaining the teacher and his scholars. Weavers 
work as they recite, Two schools, namely, those two which were 
found in the Bahraich district, are supported by endowment. Pos- 
sibly there may be a few more of this class ; for the teachers were 
not always willing to say how or by whom they were supported. 

The two next classes of Indigenous schools are the Kaithl 
schools, Private and Independent. As the sys- 
tem pursued in both is identical, they need not 
be considered separately. All that is taught 
in these schools is Eaithf writing and the bazar 
system of Arithmetic. In many of the 91 schools found in existence 
in 1 874 the mode of writing taught is not K.aitbi but Mahajanl, 
both of which are corrupt forms of Nagri. Kaithi writing is the 
form used by the landed class and by village* accountants ; Maha- 
jaui by bankers, money-lenders and shop-keepers. 

The number of Private or Family schools was 41, the total 
number of scholars 232, and the average number to each school 
6*3. The position of the Guru in the Kaithf Family schools is 
analogous to that of the Maulvf in the Persian Family school. 
The men who employ sucli tutors are either wealthy Banyas or 
Zemindars. The Guru is not merely a family teacher but general 
manager of his master’s accounts, and if his roaster is a landowner, 
he is the medium of communication between the landowner and 
the bazar dealer. 

The Independent Kaithi schools were 60 in number, educating 
627 pupils ; the average number of scholars per school was 12-^ 
and the average, duration of each school up to the time when it 
was examined was 8 years. It causes much surprise at first to find 
that in a country, where Kaithf is very widely used, iheye were 
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only 50 Independent Kaithi schools fonnd in existence. The fact, 
however, is easily explained. During the rainy season there were 
probably 3 times the number of schools recorded above, and 3 or 4 
times the number of scholars. The enquiries recorded in this 
report were made before the rainy season had commenced ; and it 
is only in the rainy season, when the Banyas (shop-keepers) 
remain at horaej and the boys have less work out of doors, that 
b^zar schools can flourish. They dry up, like the earth, with the 
approach of the dry weather. Some few schools last out the whole 
year, and those are the schools which the Deputy Inspectors found 
in existence. The schools under review are supported by fees : 
but one school (in the Lucknow district) is supported by an 
endowment, and this is the oldest Kaithi school in Oudh. 

The teaching at Kaithi schools, both Private and Independent, 
is of a simple, even of a rude character ; but for the purposes for 
which it is intended, wonderfully effective and complete. Accord- 
ing to the popular saying, “ from the beginning of the world we 
“ have never felt the want of any other rules of Arithmetic for 
“ carrying on every kind of business,” The students never use a 
book. But by means of the tables and rules which they commit 
to memory they can not only calculate all their accounts correctly, 
but do it more quickly than pupils taught in our own schools. The 
whole of the Kaithi course, including both Writing and Arith- 
metic, can be easily mastered in one year, if the pupil is diligent 
and not less than 11 or 12 years of age. For the purposes of 
bazar trade the system is perfect, and in proportion to its useful- 
ness the most economical of time and labour and books, that ever 
has been or probably could be invented. On the other hand, for 
the purposes of education, (if by education is meant the training 
of the reasoning and other faculties), it is almost nil. To the 
Kaithi student Arithmetic is merely an art which it is useful to be 
able to practise, but which he has no power or wish to understand 
in theory ; though doubtless it required a man of much foresight 
and originality to invent and arrange the several kinds of tables 
by which the trader can calculate almost anything with a remark- 
able degree of promptness and precision. On leaving a Kaithi 
school, the student cannot read the simplest Nagrf book, and bis 
mind has not Ijeen enlarged by a single new idea upon any subject 
in the world. 

The last kind of Indigenous school to be noticed in this article 
consists of the Sanskrit patshalas. These schoolei 
are not exclusively religious in their aims; but 
** they come nearer to the level of the Maho- 

modan religious maktabs than any other Indigenous school^ 
iu Oudh. What Arabic is to the Musalm^ns, Sanskrit is to 
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the Hindns : and the methods, according to which both are 
taught, are not dissimilar. The Pandits of Sanscrit schools never 
engage in family-teaching, as do the Maulvis of Persian maktal)S 
and the Gurus of Kaitlif patshalas. All the Sanscrit schools may, 
therefore, be classed as Independent. 

There were 63 Sanscrit schools in all in 1874>, and 506 pupils ; 
the average attendance per school being 8. The Sanscrit schools 
are, as a role, the most ancient and the most permanent in Oudh. 
Some of them, it is true, are schools of yesterday ; but the aver- 
age duration of each school, even when these are included, comes 
to 27'8 years. As the character of Nagrl and Sanscrit is the same, 
more than half the schools possessed a pupil or two who could 
read a modern Nagrf book, but very few contained a scholar who 
could explain the sense. Arithmetic is entirely neglected, except 
that a moderate acquaintance with Multiplication and Division is 
gained indirectly through the study of Astrology in those schools 
where this subject happens to be taught. New Sanscrit schools 
are springing up every year in Ayudbya. What Lucknow is to 
Mohamedan learning, Ayudbya is to Hindu learning. 

The Sanscrit schools teach one or more of the following 
subjects ; Karamkand (the book of ceremonies relating to mar- 
riages, funerals, &c.) ; the pdts or b6oks of prayer ; Vyakarnn or 
Grammar in some 5 or 6 different books ; one or more of the 
Pur4ns or sacred histories ; Jyotish or Astrology, the science of 
telling fortunes. The "Vernacular is never taught. Arithmetic is 
not taught except indirectly or accidentally through Jyotish, and 
that little badly; for Jyotish is taught only through the medium 
o the Sanscrit, and the Sanscrit is very seldom understood. 
Composition is never taught ; but most pupils can write Nagri 
when something is given them to copy, because the scarcity of 
printed and manuscript books compels them to be constantly 
copying out some Sanscrit text. 

The Sanscrit schools are neither attended nor taught by any 
but Brahmins. Some of the pupils are day-scholars and some are 
boarders. Of the latter the majority are paupers, supported 
during the period of study either by the more wealthy neighbours 
or by the teacher himself ; if both of these fail, they support 
themselves by begging from door to door, — an alternative which 
renders regular attention to study impossible. The boarders, 
those at least who are dependent upon the teacher’s charity, are 
not merely his pupils but his servants. They consent to. do any 
kind of work which he tells them to do, such as looking after his 
cattle, or taking them out to graze, or cutting and bringing in the 
produce of the fields. They are sometimes deputed to perform 
, religious ceremonies in the houses of neighbours, when the head 
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Brahmin himself is not able to go. Domestic occupations do not 
necessarily interfere with study ; for the pupils recite, while they 
work, as the weavers do in the Mahomedan religious maktabs. 

The Sanscrit patshalas are not merely the oldest, but also the 
richest of the Indigenous schools in Oudh. According to the 
information furnished by Deputy Inspectors, 13 schools out of 63, 
that is 20‘6 per cent., possess endowments in the form of landed 
property ; some of which pay no rent to the Government and are 
for that reason called muifi. There is some reason to think that 
the number of endowed Sanscrit schools is considerably more 
than 20 per cent. The Pandits were not always willing to say 
liow they were supported, and it was not easy to decide in all cases 
whether they were merely trustees of endowed lanfls, or whether 
they were the owners of the estates, b}^ which they and the schools 
were maintained. It is certain in any case that Sanscrit patshalas 
are not supported hy fees, as are most other Indigenous schools of 
the independent class ; and that those, which have no endowment 
attached to them, are maintained by the private liberality either 
of the teacher himself, or of the neighbouring laymen. In this 
respect also they resemble the religious maktabs. 

Having thus brought under review the 6 different classes of 
Indigenous schools, I will now mention a few characteristics which 
are common to all 

(a.) The methods of teaching and mode of management are 
the same in all. Registers of attendance are not kept ; nor is 
any regular routine of study observed. Pupils are not divided 
into classes. If two boj’s should happen to be reading from a 
book by the same aullior, they will invariably be found reading 
at different places. The pupil always reads aloud, seated on the 
ground, and swinging his body up and down. The constant exer- 
cise of the lungs and spine is believed to assist the memory: and 
memory is the only mental faculty deemed worthy of cultivation. 
To sit still, and study thoughtfully without using the voice, is a 
practice wholly unknown. To be silent is the same thing as to 
be indolent. 

(6.) The Vernacular is not studied in any of the Indigenous 
schools. Pupils taught in the Kaithf and Mahajanf schools can 
neither read a Nagrf book nor write in the Nagrf character. Those 
taught in Sanscrit schools cannot avoid learning the Nagrf charac- 
ter, because Sanscrit books are written in Nagrf ; but they never 
study a modern Hindf book or practise Hind? composition. Those 
taught in the Persian schools are never set to read an Urdu 
author jor to write an Urdu letter. The first aim of Primarjr 
schools shoi^d be to teach pupils to read and write their own 
Vernacular ; but this is what the Indigenous schools studiously 
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avoid. If aoj results of this kind are attained, it is not the effect 
of direct aim or effort, but the indirect result of studying classical 
languages. 

(c.) None of the Indigenous schools have any separate school- 
houses. If the school is a private one, whether of the Eaithf or 
the Persian class, the teacher uses a room given by the patron or 
teaches at the patron’s door. In the case of the Sanscrit schools 
and that of the Independent Kaithf schools, the pupils meet 
either in the teacher’s hon.se or outside his door. In the case of 
the Independent rnaktabs, the teacher assembles the pupils either 
in his own house or in a mosque, or in some house lent him fur the 
purpose. 

(rf.) The Ifidigenous schools never teach more than one sub- 
ject or class of subject. According to native notions, a school 
should have one aim and one only, and should strictly confine 
itself to that : a mental training for general purposes is altogether 
repugnant to native notions of utility. The secular maktabs, for 
example, teach the art of reading and writing Persian, and this 
only. Even penmanship of a high order (nastaliq) is in most cases 
taught as a separate art and under a separate teacher. The reli- 
gious maktabs teach the Quran, and nothing more. The Kaithf 
schools teach only Kaithf writing 'and bazar arithmetic. The 
Sanscrit schools teach only Sanskrit. Thus the education given at 
an Indigenous school, whatever it may be, is as one-sided as it 
can be made. The exceptions to this rule are very few. Tiiere 
is one Nagrf or Sanscrit school in the Hardoi district, where some 
of. the pupils are also learning Kaithf ; and there is one Kaithf 
school, where Persian is also taught. These are the only two 
exceptions I could find out of all the Indigenous schools which 
were examined. 

(«.) The Indigenous schools, excepting those which are purely 
religious, are all Special or Professional schools ; that is, their aim 
is to prepare a pupil for some specific trade or calling, not to edu- 
cate his faculties ; and any -study not directly conducive to the 
fulfilment of this aim is rejected as irrelevant and obstructive. 
Thus the Kaithf and Mahajanf schools give the kind of instruction 
necessary for a village accountant (patwarf) or for a shop-keeper 
(Banya). In the Sanskrit schools a pupil learns to be either a' 
family priest (Pandit or Purohit), or a fortune-teller (Jyotishi), or a 
reciter of Purina; for in either of these ways a Brahmin can earn 
a livelihood. In the Persian maktabs a man learns what will best 
qualify him, or rather what is believed will best qualify hinl, to 
become a Vernacular clerk (moharrir) or an agent to a Talukdir 
(mukhtar) or a physician (hakfm). The only exce})tion to this rule 
is that iu some of' the Private maktabs, namely, in those kept by 
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wrealthier patrons, children are not taught with professional or 
mercenary objects in view, but because it is considered by their 
parents to be a mark of respectability to keep a family-tutor, 

(/’,) Lastly, the Indigenous schools are schools for the rich or 
middle classes and for the higher castes ; they are not schools for 
the general population. Thus in the Family schools the only 
pupils taught are either the patron’s own sons and relatives, or the 
children of outsiders of the same social status as himself. The 
Kaithi and Mabajaul schools are attended almost exclusively by 
the lauded class, the shop-keepers and traders, men for the most 
part in easy circumstances. The Sanskrit schools are attended 
exclusively by Brahmins ; some of the pupils, it is true, are poor, 
depending on the teacher for support, but they are* all Brahmins, 
men of the highest caste in the country. The Independent 
secular maktabs are seldom attended by any but Kayths, — the 
highest caste after Brahminsand Chhattris, — and Mahomedans of 
the upper or non-labouring class. The only schools to which poor 
Mahomedans resort, are the religious maktahs, in which nothing 
but the Quran is taught. 

It will be seen, then, how great is the contrast between the 
Indigenous schools and the Government Primary schools. In each 
of the 6 characteristics described above, the Government Primary 
schools go upon the very opposite plan. Boys are taught in classes 
and according to a fixed routine, and it is the aim of these schools, 
whether they succeed or not, to give more encouragement to the 
thinking faculties, than to memory. Knowledge is taught entirely 
through the Vernacular, and Persian is taught only as an optional 
subject. To every school there is a separate school-house in which- 
the pupils meet. Every school teaches several different subjects, 
and not merely one ; and some attention is paid to History, 
Geography and the common facts of nature, as well as to Writing, 
Literature, and Arithmetic. The object of the teaching is to im- 
prove the pupil’s mind, and not merely to train him for some 
particular trade or calling, to the rigorous exclusion of every study 
not directly couducive to this. Above all, the Government Pri- 
mary schools are not conflaed to the rich and to children of the 
higher castes. The fees paid by the pupils are much less than 
those paid at the Indigenous schools ; and children of the lower 
castes, such as Kurmis, Ahirs, Murayis, &c., and occasionally even 
sons of faqirs or religious mendicants, can be seen in attendance 
with sons of Brahmins, Kayths, Chattris, Banyas and others. 
It is true, that the lower castes are less frequently represented 
than could be wished ; but the Government schools ara open to* 
all, while th^ Indigenous schools are. designedly exclusive. The 
Government schools are in fact the only lower class schools in 
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the country, if the term lower class ’’ refers to the classes admit- 
ted, as well as to the standard of instruction. 

Having thus shewn what the Indigenous schools are, we have 
now to consider what means, if any, can be employed for extending 
Primary Vernacular education among the lower classes of the 
people through the medium of these schools. If the account 
given above is true, it would seem that the schools in question 
afford no basis whatever for carrying out such an object ; in fact, 
that no such thing as an Indigenous system of primary national 
schools, open to the general population, exists in Oudh or in Up- 
per India generally. If we take each class of school in succession, 
it will be seen how very unpromising such a machinery is. 

First as to the Private schools, that is, the schools (if they can 
be called so) in which the pupils are merely the sons or relatives 
of some private person, and the teacher is merely a private tutor 
in bis employment. The Persian Family schools 494 in number, 
and the Kaithi Family schools 41 in number, being both of the 
same stamp, may be considered together. To convert these into 
primary national schools open to all classes, is, I believe, impossi- 
ble : and it is only upon this condition that they could become 
entitled to Government aid. Many patrons would no doubt be 
willing to allow the Government to pay the salary of their private 
tutor ; mapy again have refused very distinctly to permit Govern- 
ment interference in their family arrangements. But it is clear 
that, whatever professions may have been made by some patrons 
of willingness to accept Government aid and supervision, the 
family-tutor will obey the orders of the man who pays his salary 
rather than those of an officer appointed from without to super- 
vise his teaching, and that the school will remain closed to any 
but those, whom the patron is willing to admit. It is a remark- 
able fact that most of these Family schools are in the vicinity of 
Government schools, and many of them are maintained by 
Government oflScers ; from which it follows, that private tutors are 
entertained, not because there are no otlier means of instruction 
within reach, but because the father prefers to have his children 
taught separately fromohildrenof other castes, or because he thinks 
the old method better than that used in Government schools, or 
because he wants a Maulvf for purposes other than that of merely 
teaclnng his sons, or because he feels it to be necessary to his position 
in society to keep a person of this kind on the establishment. In 
all such cases, Government interference and inspection would 
seem to be entirely out of place. It appears to me tliat the 
State can no more interfere with a man’s family-tutor than it can 
with this cook or any other domestic retainer. Moreover, most 
of the private tutors would refuse State aid, even If the employer 
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nllowed them to take it. For if they receive such aid, they 
know that they will be expected to work harder, and it is not at 
all to their interest to get the sons of their employers educated too 
fast. 

Now the Private or Family schools, taking the two classes to- 
gether, amount to 644, that is, 72 per cent, of the total number of 
Indigenous schools in Oudh. This leaves only 212 schools of the 
class which 1 have termed Independent. Of these public schools 
39 are religious or Arabic raaktabs, C3 are Sanscrit patshalas, 60 
are secular or Persian maktabs, and 50 are Kaithf patshalas. 

The religious or Arabic maktabs may be at once left out of the 
question. The teachers are either blind men, o« weavers, or 
Maulvfs, who neither know, nor wish to know, anything but the 
Qurdn. The pupits in such schools cannot be said to be receiving 
any education at all : for to repeat the Qui-dn mechanically, with- 
otit reference to (Irammar or sense, is not more and not less'ration- 
al, than to churn prayers by water, or to hang them out to the wind 
on lettered flags, as i.s done by the illiterate Bhuddists of Bhootan. 
Besides this the teachers, if they can be called so, are unalterably 
persuaded of the infinite superiority of their own wisdom over 
that of Europeans or any other races of infidels. The offer of 
State aid would be rejected with scorn. 

The Sanscrit schools, 63 in number, are for several reasons quite 
as incapable of improvement as the Arabic maktabs. They teach 
as I have sliewn, notliing but Sanscrit, and to none but Brahmins! 
To expect these Brahmin teachers to change tlieir system would be 
equal to expecting them to change their caste. Pecuniary induce- 
fnent.s in the form of Government aid would have liltle or no force. 
For the teachers ate already well off in most cases, and those, who 
are not supported by endowments, would not risk the chance of lo.s- 
ing the support of their present patrons for the sake of a grant-in- 
aid from Government of much lees value. The teachers, loo, are 
quite incapable of teaching any of the subjects which the Govern- 
ment wishes to encourage, even if they could be induced to do so. 

The schools next to he considered are the secular Independent 
maktabs. In the constitution of these schools there is no inherent 
obstacle to their being brought under some system of aid and ins- 
pection. Blit their number is very small, only 60 in all Oudh* 
tlie average attendance is also very small, only eight pupils ; and 
the schools themselves are of a very ephemeral nature, the average 
duration of each being only 5 6 years, They teach less than 
what is taught in Government Primary schools, are less popular, 
and less permanent. They are too scattered to admit of circle 
teachers or Sub'J’Deputy Inspectors being appointed to look after 
tliem. They have no proper school-houses, in which an increased 
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number of pupils could meet, supposing an increased nutnbet 
could be collected. When a Government school can only collect 
16 pupils, it is condemned to be closed ; but these schools cannot 
collect more than half this number. It would be impolitic as well 
as inconsistent to aid schools which the Department would abolish 
if they were ito own. The reason apparently why Indigenous 
schools have been siiigled out for aid, is because it is thought 
expedient to conserve aiid improve 'permanent native institutions : 
but there is nothing permanent in the constitution of these 
schools. Excepting a few which are endowed, they are all schools 
of yesterday ; and the teachers would leave them at once and seek 
for private employment in the family of some Kayth or Maho- 
medan, If a better salary were offered them. 

The only remaining schools are the Independent Kaitld schools, 
60 in number. The same remarks apply with very little differ- 
ence. The tetidency of these schools to disappear during tho dry 
months of the year renders them perhaps less capable of per- 
manent improvement than the secular maktabs. 

In a thickly-peopled province like Oudh, there is more than 
room enough both for Indigenous schools and for Departmental 
schools. The two between them j;over only a small proportion of 
the total area. Counting both the Indigenous and the Depart- 
mental schools, there is on an average only one school to every 
13 square miles, and the number of boys receiving education is 
only about five per cent of the native population A Govern- 
ment school educating about 25 pupils daily can be kept up at a 
cost of Rs. 8 or 10 per mensem, and whenever a new school of 
this kind is opened, it becomes the means of bringing pupils 
under instruction, most, if not all, of whom would otherwise 
receive no education. The Educational Department has no funds 
to spare for trying experiments of doubtful success ; but even if it 
had, it would seem to he bad economy, in an under-educated pro- 
vince like this, to spend money upon schools which are already 
self-supporting and are doing some good, instead of opening new 
schools which will bring new pupils under instruction, will have 
three or four times as many scholars, and will teacb them a good 
deal better. 

The only useful result elicited by this inquiry is that, there is no 
such thing in Oudh (or in Upper India generally) as an Indigenous 
system of Primary schools open to the general population, as the 
Government schools are. They are not, so far as the evidence 
goes to prove, the relics of a decayed village system ; for they exist 
in towns much more frequently than in villages ; they are intense- 
ly exclusive in their aims and character; they are patronized by 
tile jich rather than the poor j they are attended by the high 
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eastes and not by the low or Sudra castes ; a very large majnril^y 
are not schools at all in the proper sense of the term ; they seldom 
last so long as 10 years ; and they still more rarely have so many 
as 10 pupils. Tl>e testimony given by the Hindus themselves in 
their own literature appears to imply, that no such thing as a sys- 
tem of village schools, open to all classes, could ever have existed in 
ancient India. .The author of the Institutes lays down the princi- 
ple that none but the twiee-horn castes are to be allowed the 
privilege of education ; and the education of Sudras and of tha 
mixed castes is strictly prohibited. He laments, too, in several 
places, that even among Brahmans, there is a perpetual tendency 
to become degraded to the rank of Sudras. This ^tendency has 
been prevailing, and in fact increasing, from Maou's time till now. 
The Sudras and mixed castes are as illiterate now as they were 
then ; and the Indigenous schools, far from affording instruction 
to the masses of the people, have never recognized their existence. 

I am not aware on what grounds it has been supposed that the 
Hindu Indigenous schools of these provinces, as we now find them, 
are the relics of a decayed system of National village schools. 
In the old Hindu township or municipal system, there was the 
Headman, who is spoken of in Manu as the agent of the king : there 
was the Accountant, wlio kept the village records, drew up deeds 
for the different owners of land, and wrote private letters for such 
as required his services for this purpose : there was the Money- 
lender, the Priest, the Astrologer, tlie Blacksmith, the Carpenter, 
the Barber, the Potter, the Leather-worker, the Watchman, &c., 
but no place is found for the Schoolmaster. It is more than pro- 
bable, however, that as the offices of Accountant and Moneylender 
were hereditary, (like those of the Patwari and the Mahajan at 
the present day), these classes kept up some kind of schools of 
their own, in which one or other of the Prakrita dialects then in use 
and some broken form of the Devanagri character were taught 
to the sons of the parents concerned and their relatives. If such 
was the case, the schools so established must have answered very 
nearly to the Kaithi and Mahajani schools of the present day. 
Again, it may he considered certain, that the Brahmin families^ 
out of which the Priest (Purobit) and the Astrologer (Jyotishi) 
were selected, required some means of instruction for the benefit 
of those members of their caste who were to succeed them ; and 
we are told by Elphinstone that one or other of these two officers 
did, in fact, act as schoolmaster within the township. Such schools 
must have corresponded very closely with the Sanskrit schools 
of the present day. the special aim of which, as we have shewn 
already, is to» train young Brahmans for the offices of Priest or 
Astrologer. There are no grounds for assuming, (in fact the 
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spirit of Maou’s code points to a result the very opposite), that the 
high caste Hindus were ntore zealous, or rather less iudififereut, 
al^ut the intellectual enlightenment of tlieir low caste brethren 
in ancient days than they are now« Seeing how very exclusive 
these so-called Indigenous schools are at the present day, and how 
intensely conservative the Hindus are and always have been as 
a nation, we are justified, as I think, in arguing backwards and 
interpreting the past in the light of the present. If the Sanskrit 
scltools of to-day aro confined to Brahmans, (and we know that 
they arc so con fined), wc feel no hesitation in concluding that 
tliey were equally exclusive in the days of Maim and in succeeding 
centuries : and the same argument applies with no less force to 
Kaithi and Mahajani schools. The schools in question were pro- 
bably less ephemeral, more regularly attended, and better taught 
in days, when the old Hindu municipal s^'stem was flourishing in 
its full pristine vigor, than they have since become under the rule 
of successive races of foreigners and the consequent disrupt it>n of 
the Hindu polity. But in the absence of all evidence to the cdu- 
travy, we are justified ill conclu‘Hng that the Indigenous schools 
of the present day, shattered and weakened as they may have be- 
come by a long succession of adverse influences, are still essentially 
the same in character and aim as they ever were ; or in other 
words, that they were never, in their most palm}’ days, attended 
by the general population, or by the low castes, or by any classes 
other than those which established them and which still exclusively 
attend them. The high castes have suffered much more tlian the 
low from the social and political changes which have followed the 
Maliummedan and British conquests. If there over was a low 
caste element in the Indigenous schools of ancient India, and if 
these schools were ever really 'national^ as sonie members of tlic 
Commission appear to think, how is it that not a trace of this 
Sudra element lias survived to the present day, and that the only 
surviving element is that of the high castes, which liave lost so 
much of their former influence and power ? In the face of these 
facts, it is difficult to believe that the Indigenous schools of 
modern India, as we now see them, are a relic of a decayed sys- 
tem of village schools, in which the sons of Kurrais, Chamars, 
Pdsis, Lohars, and the many other mixed and low castes associatcfl 
with the sons of Brahmans and Bauyas to receive the elements of 
knowledge. 

In Oudh the project of aiding and improving the so-called 
• Indigenous schools has been discussed V>y Government on one or 
two occasiorivS in the course of the last fifteen years ; but as neither 
tbo Chief Commissioners for the time being, nor the local edu- 
cational dep *rtinent, felt any confidence in the success of the 
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ficliemes proposed, the experiment has never been made up to 
date. On the contrary, in the North-Western Provinces this 
policy has been a tradition ever since the time when Mr. Thoiua- 
Bou, who was Lieutenant-Governor up to the year 1853, inaugu- 
rated his scheme for primary education in that province. His 
plan was to establish a Government Vernacular School in each 
Tahsil station, or revenue division, which should serve as a model 
to the Indigenous schools, surrounding it. From this school, as 
from a ceiiue, the institutions last named were to be visited, 
examined, and directed ; the teachers and the villagers who em- 
ployed them were to be advised, helped, and encouraged ; and 
special rewards were to be given to timse schoolmasters who 
made the best use of the aid and advice thus afForued them. The 
sclieme was at first applied to a few selected districts, and the 
first results of its working iu these districts were reported to have 
been so successful and satisfactory, that it was decided a few years 
afterwards to apply it to several more. It turns out, however, 
on looking more closely into the matter, that the success 
really achieved was in a direction the very opposite to what 
was intended by its originator. The avowed object of ilr. 
Thomason's scheme was to aid and improve the Indigenous 
schools. But the actual result of its working from tlie 
very first was not to improve the Indigenous schools at all, 
but to establisb what are called Halquabandi or Government cir- 
cle schools in their neighbourhood, and thus to take the first step 
towards superseding and absorbing them. The so-called exten- 
sion of Mr. Thomason’s scheme, which was made soon after his 
death in 1853, consisted in nothing more than the extension of 
these circle schools. A local school-fund was estai)lisbed by the 
imf)Osition of a cess of one per cent, on the laud-revenue of the 
North-Western Provinces. Government village schools grew aud 
multiplied apace ; and the Indigenous schools, which were to 
have been aided and improved, received no aid or improvement at 
all, but preferred to go on as they were. 

From the time of Mr. Tlioinason's oiiginal scheme up to the 
present day tlie fiulicy of improving the Indigenous schools of the 
North-Western Provinces has been a tradition in that province ; 
but a lra<iition and nothing more. Statistics relating to these 
schools were published year after year in the annual reports ou 
public instruction, and comments, coupled sometimes with propo- 
sals, were made as to the possible utilization of these schools for 
the extension of elementary knowledge among the masses of th^ 
people. Nothing, however, was really done ; and the annual re- 
ports puhliske<l by the lute Director, Mr. Kempson, arc one tong 
coutesuiou of failure. Every now aud then the monotony is broken 
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by a temporary strain of triumph or hope ; but the echoes of 
that strain have always died away in silence by the time the next 
year’s report is published. For instance, in the report for 1871-72 
(paras 207 — 210) the Director says: — “I am glad at^^ last ta 
•* be able to report signs of permanency and improvement.” Then 
follows a tabular statement shewing that “ 326 schools educating 
2,64f4 students have begun to use Government books/’ This souiids 
very promising. But in the very next report, there is not a word 
to tell us what further improvement was made in these 326 
schools, to which such marked attention had been drawn in the 
previous }"ear ; and we are left to infer that “ the signs of perma- 
^nency and in^proveraent ” turned out illusory and resultless after 
all. Again, in the report for 1872-73, the Indigenous schools 
receive for the first time a classification into Lower, Middle, and 
Higher ; and the Director states that the object of collecting these 
statistics is to bring the more important schools into contact 
with our own system by inspection and examination, and by 
** assistance under the grant-in-aid rules, when the teaching is good. 
‘‘Examinations must follow classification, if the latter is to be of 
•‘any use, and when once instituted will bo the harbinger of im- 
portant changes in hooks and system.” But in the very next re- 
port, not a single hint is thrown out as to the results of the ela- 
borate classification previously given, or of the examinations and 
grants-in-aid which were to follow. Instead of this we are favour- 
ed with a new classification of these still intractable schools ; and 
whereas they were formerly classified into Lower, Middle and High, 
they are now arranged into (a) Lower and Middle, and (6) Special, 
and the denomination of High is cancelled. The subsequent re- 
ports are as silent about the improvements effected hy this last 
arran<yement, as the previous ones were about all the other schemes 
put forth at different times. For some 30 years running, Deputy 
Inspectors were engaged in hunting up statistics, which, for all the 
use that could be made of them, were absolutel/ worthless. 

The truth appears to be, that the schools themselves were all 
j^Jong profoundly indifferent to the manifold and long continued 
exertions made by the North-West educational department on 
their behalf, and did not at all desire the aid or improvement which 
the officers of that department were so anxious to impart. It 
seems quite clear that, however consistently this policy may have 
been kept in view ever since the said department was fo\jnded, no 
one in the North-West knew what to make of it. The project is 
now being revived hy the Educational Commission, and the question 
quoted at the head of this article shews how much importance is 
attached to it by that body. If the Commission can hit upon some 
plan) by which the Indigenous schools of Upper India can be 
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laiade the means of extending an useful course of primary educa* 
tion among the masses, they will have accomplished a task with 
which no one in the North-West^ from Mr. Thomason downwards, 
notwithstanding the long tradition of the department, has yet 
been able to grapple, 

I will only conclude with remarking that the success, 
with which departmental action has been brought to bear 
upon the Indigenous schools of Burma and Bengal, cannot, 
I think, be -quoted as a precedent for what might be done 
in tlie Upper Provinces. 1 served for many years in Bengal, 
before I went to Burma or Oudh ; and I have there- 
fore had opportunities of observing how difFejent the two 
cases are. The Indigenous schools of Bengal are of one uniform 
type. They all alike teach Bengali, the character and language 
of the people. The same character is used both for writing 
and for printing. The highest literary ^York8 wliich the Bengali 
genius has been able to produce, not to speak of the religious 
books and poetry which have been handed down to the people 
from their remote ancestors, are printed in this character. 
Thus a man, who has acquired the rudiments of knowledge 
at a Bengal Indigenous school, has a copious literature at his 
command, if he chooses to make use of it, and is in a position 
to mount the several steps of the educational ladder without 
any break in the continuity of his progress. Moreover, the 
inspection of such schools, since they are all of one homogeneous 
type, presents no difficulty, and even officers of the rank of 
Sub-Deputy Inspector can be, and are, entrusted with tlie task. 
And, lastly, Bengali is the court language and the court character ; 
and so a man, who has been brought up at an Indigenous 
school, has acquired the art, which is so much valued by natives, 
of reading a court paper. The same remaiks apply, witli 
little or no modification, to the Indigenous schools of British 
Burma, which, during my tenure of office in that province, were 
brought into connection with the Government system of aid 
and examination. In the Upper Provinces of India, however, 
all these conditions are reversed. The very word ** Indigenous 
schools'* is misleading. Properly speaking, most of tliem are 
not schools at all, but private family tutorships. Again, they 
are not of one homogeneous type, but of several different types, 
some being Arabic, some Sanskrit, some Persian, some Kaithi, and 
some Mahajani. It is quite impossible that any one officer would 
be able to inspect and examine schools of such opposite des*% 
criptions. I question, indeed, whether there is any native in 
India, who is conversant alike with the Aryan and tlie Semitic 
languages, and with the various modern forms of those languages. 
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^ It 1*8 only the Kaifchi and Mahajani schools, which can be called 
Primary, or which bear any resemblance to the Indigenous schools 
of Bertgal or Burma. But even here the eonstraat of conditions 
is much greater than tlie likeness. The Kaithi and Mahajani 
characters, in the first place, are not one but two. In the second 
place, both have been systematically proscribed by the Government 
in these Provinces as unfit for general use. A boy, who learns 
Kaithi at a b&zar school, can never expect to read a printed 
book, as long as he lives. Such knowledge places no literature, 
either secular or sacred, within his reach. If he wants this, 
his education must all be commenced rfs ?iovo. He is entirely out- 
side the groove of the Government, system. The court papers in 
these provinces are printed, not in a character or language in ge- 
neral use among the people, but in a character, which was brought 
into its present shape by the Maulvfs of Persia, and in a language 
which is almost as foreign to the masses as English. There is no 
grade of Government school, up to which the Kaithi and Mahajani 
schools could be improved, — no standard of instruction to which 
could be made preparatory. The population of the Upper 
Provinces is as heterogeneous as the Indigenous scliools which 
have sprung up amongst them. The bdzir dealet’ is quite content, 
if he can scribble his despised KSithi or Mahajani ; the young 
Brahman wants nothing but his time-honored "Sanskrit ; the 
Mahammedan and Kayasht, unless they prefer going to an Egg- 
lish school, make Persian the sole aim of their ambition ; the 
Hafizji and his pupils seek for nothing but the Quran. We can 
scarcely speak of such men as belonging to the same nation ; 
much less can we speak of the schools, which they represent, as 
constituting an uniform indigenous system. In short, the cir- 
cumstances, which have rendered it possible, ff not easy, to aid 
and improve th^ Indigenous schools of Burma and Bengal^ are 
all entirely wanting in the Upper Provinces ; and so long as this 
difference continues, the improvement, which lias been made in 
the one, cannot be quoted as a reason for expecting that the 
same improvement can be made in the other. 


J. C. Nesfield. 



Art. X.~THE MONASTIC AND SECULAR JCLERGY OP 
PORTUGUESE INDIA. 

I N the sixteenth century when the Portuguese acquired and en* 
larged their first conquests in this country, their expeditions 
were not dissimilar to the Crusaders, inasmuch as they were at least 
ostensibly undertaken just as much for the religious purpose of pro- 
pagating the faith as for the secular object of enlarging the domi- 
nions of the King. Numerous priests always accompanied the expe- 
ditions of the cavaliers just as in the Crusades, and, enjoyed the 
highest consideration ; they inflamed the ardour ot the combat- 
ants and secured them pardon for their sins. Wherever the 
P<»rtuguese banner was planted, they erected altars, and proclaimed 
the evangel after every Te Deum they chanted for a victory 
gained. 

After the first difficulties of the conquest had been overcome, 
the Padres found other occasions to augment their influence. They 
preacl»ed the extermination of the infidels according to the spirit 
of that period, and promulged instructions to the conquerors which 
being held sacred were implicitly obeyed. Their advice was taken 
in military undertakings as well as in international negociations, 
and listened to respectfully. They meddled in political intrl^es, 
and no one dared to resist them.^ Both the confessional and the 
''piidpit were instrumental in increasing their autborit}% which was 
Btih' moro extended by their scientific attainments and worldly 
wisdom. 

Certain friars enjoyed during the years of the conquest all the 
privileges allowed to uhe secular clergy, because they had first of 
all others, followed the conquerors to India. Europe, which was at 
that time rich in ascetics, furnished to this country a numerous 
militia composed of energetic monks, ready to jeopardize their 
lives for enlarging the boundaries of the Church, and anxious for 
new fields of labour. Some of these men were not only exemplary 
in their patience and self-abnegation, but also skilled in the scien- 
ces and the arts, whilst others culpably abusing the privileges of 
their position^ abandoned the paths of austerity and sacrificed their 
monastic vows to mundane interests ; others again never, swerving 
from their holy lives, persevered in their celestial contemplations 
and never interrupted them except to console the distressed, or to 
aid the helpless. The activity of the monks in propagating; 
Christianity, founding Churches; building convents, establishing 
seminaries, was rewarded by the religions people who endowed 
those institutions with enormous sums of money as well as land^ 
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estatefl, which made them rich and powerful, as their privileges 
and divine authority had made them inviolable. 

The Franciscans were the first to establish a convent in India, 
and lay the foundation of the Christian religion among the popu- 
lation of Qoa, which Afionso d’ Albuquerque besieged and con- 
quered in 1610. Their cares were first directed to the spiritual 
conquest of Bardez, the numerous ecclesiastical edifices of which 
district, still bear witness to their cnterprize and zeal. 

The Society of Jesns, joining the Franciscans, left deep traces 
of its learning, religious zeal, and vast conceptions. Its services 
were at first chiefly devoted to the district of Salsete and to some 
villages in the^island of Qoa, where the companions of St. Francis 
Xavier effected salutary changes in many customs, and ins- 
tructed the people in agriculture as well as in handicrafts. 

The Dominican and Augustinian friars, although they had 
chiefly undertaken to propagate the faith among the nations 
scattered in Asia, did not neglect to strengthen ic in the island of 
Qoa, as appeared from their flourishing seminaries. 

The monks of St. JoSo de Deus whose vocation was to treat the 
sick and to visit hospitals, faithfully kept their vows at first, and 
attended to the populations of the* cities of Qoa, Damaon and Diu. 

The Theatines, the barefooted Carmelities, and the congregation- 
alists of the oratory of St. Philip Nery also had their establish- 
ments in Goa. 

As already observed above, the Franciscans were the first monks 
who established themselves in the city of Goa. Albuquerque gave 
to their superior B'r. Paulo de Coimbra the Muhummadan mosque in 
which they resided till 1621 when their magnificent convent was 
built. As the city had been conquered on th'o day on which the 
festival of St. Catherine is celebrated, she was considered to be 
the patroness of Goa, and a chapel was erected in her honor, which 
afterwards became a collegiate Church, and ultimately, the Cathedral 
of the East. During the first thirty years before any other monastic 
orders had obtained a footing, the Franciscans made numerous 
proselytes ; according to approximate calculations not less than six 
thou.sand persons of various castes and sects were converted and 
admitted to the Christian faith in eight general baptisms. Gradu- 
ally the Franciscans extended their labours beyond the precincts of 
the island of Goa ; thus Fr. Antonio da Casal propagated the 
faith at Damaon, Bassein, and the districts pertaining to them. Fr. 
Antonio do Parto converted unbelievers in the North, destroyed 
pagodas, erected Churches on their sites, and catechized many 
Yogis and Paqirs. Fr. JoSo Lovia and Fr. Antonio de S. Fran- 
cisco journeyed in the Dekkan and proselytized in the dominions 
of the Nizam. Fr. Martinho de Guarda, Fr. EstevSo, Fr. 
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JoSo, and Fr. Joao de Elvas irrigated with, their own. blood 
the tree of the faith at Cananore. Fr. Heniique cemented the 
religion at Meliapore, Fr. Xisto and Fr. Francisco Qaleyo sacri- 
ficed their lives at Cochin. Fr. Vicente de Lagos succeeded by his 
fervent preaching, his virtues and his sufferings in converting the 
royal family of Tanor which came to Goa in order to receive the 
corroboration of its baptism from the first bishop D. Joao de 
Albuquerque. Fr. Pedro Amarante preached at Chandegary> 
Malandre, and Cochin to the infidels. Fr. Manuel propagated 
Christianity in Quilon, Travancore, and other regions. 

When the Franciscans were reinforced in their apostolic 
crusade by the Jesuits, Dominicans, and others who gradually 
established missions, their distribution took plaCe among the 
various orders, lu their distribution the island of Goa was 
allotted to the Dominicans and Jesuits, whilst the Franciscans 
obtained Bardez. After being engaged entirely in the conversion 
and education of the people, the austere holiness of the Franciscans 
gave way to the influence of ambitious aspirations. They 
had been subject to the province of Portugal, but wished to 
be independent of it and to found oue in India. The first 
attempt at separation in 1 580 miscarried, it was again renewed 81 
years afterwards, and finally succeeded only in 1G19 when it was 
definitively constituted, and the Franciscans severing themselves 
from the mother-province established the independent province 
of St. Tbom4, which soon distinguished itself, not only by a change 
of the rules of the order, but also by a complete relaxation of 
their severity. The consequences of this change slackened the 
zeal of the fathers in proselytising, was injurious to their piety 
and diverted them to worldly interests. Many of the inhabitants 
of Bardez who had not been converted by the force of conviction^ 
openly again adopted idolatrous customs on account of the remiss- 
ness of their pastors, and fell into the clutches of the Holy In- 
quisition, so that the province of St. Thomd, which was proud, 
of the shadow of independence it enjoyed, furnished the Sacred. 
Tribunal with many victims from its own proselytes. 

It is, however, necessary to state that even during the first period 
of the conquest when the spiritual affairs were entirely in the 
hands of the Franciscans, these monks had neither the strength., 
nor the courage to cope with the immorality of Goa, but looked 
quietly and unmoved upon the mire of gross immorality in 
which nearly the whole Christian population wallowed at 
their feet. It was a sad irony to the idolaters to behold 
Europeans openly disregarding all the tenets preached to them I 
accordingly they refused to be converted, and many who had. 
already embraced Christianity relapsed to the religion in which 
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they had been born, and which they considered to be decidedly 
8u][>erior. 

After the turmoils of the conquest the Europeans gave way to 
sensuality, kept harems and begot a numerous illegitimate progeny. 
Justice became venal, and all means to accumulate wealth were 
considered expedient. Aasassinations became common, and their 
perpetrators publicly boasted of them as of glorious achievements, 
shielded, as tney were, by the pliability of the law, and by the 
ease with which false testimony could be procured. 

The bishop, JoSLo de Albuquerque fulminated anathemas, and 
threatened the people with the wrath of heaven ; but iu their hearts 
they only scofied at the threats of the virtuous prelate. Apathy 
towards religious ordinances advanced so far, that the use of the 
sacraments had ceased, whilst, confession and communion seemed 
to have been abolished. At last, however, a reformer arrived who 
valiantly exerted himself against this deplorable state of irreligion 
and acmeved great success ; this was no less a person than the 
celebrated St. Francis Xavier, a disciple of Ignatius Loyola, who 
arrived in Qoa on the 6th May of 1542. This holy missionary 
at once entered into the closest terms of intimacy with the bishop 
Jono de Albuquerque who was a^Franciscau monk, and these two 
great men undertook nothing except by mutual aid and consent. 

St. Francis began by awakening religious feelings, and 
reviving good customs among the people. He snatched boys and 
girls from the quagmire of corruption, and taught them principles 
of morality ; he preached in public places, and in order to be 
understood by all, made use of the plainest Portuguese, the 
language of the people ; and his efforts were crowned with good 
results. The most dissolute persons were converted first ; crowds 
of people surrounded the tribunal of penitence, the confessional, 
day and night to such a degree, that the apostle wrote to his 
Jesuit brothers at Rome, that if God were to multiply him by 
ten, and were to reproduce him in ten places, he would still be 
unable to satisfy so many penitents,*' Now fraudulent contracts 
were dissolved, concubines either abandoned or espoused in lawful 
wedlock ; wrongly taken property was restored, and the expenses 
of every household regulated. The whole aspect of Qoa became 
changed and the polytheists were amazed ; after a while, however, 
the good this holy missionary had effected, again gradually dis- 
appeared, and the demoralisation checked by him continued to 
infect Christian society the more, because the missionaries who 
qfrived afterwards, were more intent upon enlarging their 
religious conquests among the natives, than rescuing the 
Europeans from the abyss of impurity into which they had fallen. 

The viceroy D. JoSLo do Castro complains, in a letter dated 
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Bia the 16th December 1546, and addressed to the King JoSo 111, 
of the difBcuUy he encounters iu pulling away young men from 
the pleasures of Goa ; and describing the corruption which has 
spread in India, he declares that people ‘‘ think that there 
is nothing but to be born and to die, without considering any 
misdeeds to be sinful I They rob, murder, live luxuriously, ano 
there is no conceivable wickedness of whicli they would be even 
a little ashamed.” Disgusted, as he was, with this state of affairs, 
he requested the King to recall him to Portugal. 

At the time this corruption had eaten itself into the mai-row 
of Chiistian society, the Jesuits who began to arrive after St. 
Francis Xavier, had already became numerous. He had begun 
his labours by converting the Europeans themselves, that their 
example might not be a stumbling-block to the propagation of 
the faith among the infidels ; but his successors in lieu of 
stemming the torrent of demoralisation, allowed it free course, 
and concentrated all their efforts on making proselytes among 
the natives, but their endeavours were foiled by false religious 
zeal, fomented, as it was, by the revolting intolerance of those 
times, and the horrors of the Inquisition. 

Intolerance was inaugurated by the destruction of all the Hindu 
temples and Muhammadan mosques which existed in the island of 
Goa. Every polythestic emblem was annihilated, and even the 
books of the natives that could be confiscated, were given to 
the flames, because they were suspected of containing religi> 
ous doctrines. Conversion was, indeed, sometimes ■ effected by 
preaching but aided by the sword. The Viceroy Francisco Barre- 
to (1555), and already before his time the Jesuits, had issued 
orders, that polytheists should not practice any kind of religious 
ceremony, that they should not be employed in the service of the 
State in competition with Christians, that married women, if they 
made profession of the Christian religion, should be entitled to 
one-half of the property of their husbands, that the orphans of 
polytheistic fathers should be taken from their homes and bap- 
tized, &c. These and similar laws subsisted during a whole cen- 
tury, and it may easily be imagined, considering the zeal of the 
missionaries and the fanaticism of the conquerors that they 
were executed with severity. No impression was made on the 
hard-hearted minions of blind zeal by the agonizing shrieks of 
mothers when their sucklings were snatched from their bosoms,' 
nor by the cries of despairing widows whose sons w'ere kidnapped 
for conversion. 

The Seminary of Santa Fd pompously called " the University 
of Goa had two divisions, the one for 100 boys of various oriental 
nations and for Portuguese orphans, whilst the other higher -one 
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was intended for those who were to become priests, and appeared to 
possess talents to acquire the more difficult branches of knowledge. 
This institution was opened in 1 556, and its studies included 
three Latin classes, one course of philosophy, and one chair of 
morality in which Padre Belchior Carneiro the bishop elect of Nicea 
was the first lecturer. Padre Antonio Quadros taught philosophy 
whilst Marcos Nunes and Joseph Ribeiro presided over the 
3rd and Ist Latin class; the professor of the 2nd class, how- 
ever, is not known. To these studies in course of time also 
a course of speculative theology was added ; so that wc have 
a brief account of the whole curriculum of this ancient university. 

The Jesuits bad a college at Rachol and another at Chorao, 
but imparted' primary instruction in their house of neophytes, 
in their retreats of Serra and Magdalena, but more largely in 
their parish-schools where the boys were, besides writing and 
arithmetic, also taught to play on the fiddle and organ, for 
the purpose of accompanying their masters in their peregrina- 
tions to hold various festivals in the churches, where these 
boys served in the vocal and instrumental performances of music 
during the religious ceremonies. 

For a long time no other schools existed, and the number of 
proselytes gathered chiefiy from the villages of Carcumbolim, 
Divar, Batim ChorSlo, St. Lorenzo, and other islands of Goa, 
amounted in 1560 to thirteen thousand and ninety-two as Fr. 
Francisio de Sousa author of the Oriente Conquistado, who was 
also a Jesuit, informs us. Also the province of Sulsete, although 
it contains many indelible vestiges of the religious vandalism 
of the Jesuits, can boast of churches and chaples erected by them. 
The first missionary who came' to Salsete was Padre Pero Mas- 
carenhas, who fixed his residence in a chapel which became in 
course of time the principal church of this district. He made 
numerous proselytes as early as the year 1561, the first of 
these being the writer of the “ Camara Geral ” [General Chamber], 
a native of Cortalim, who took the name of this monk. Pero 
Mascarenhas was followed by another monk, Pero Collage whose 
name survives in the descendants of a Brahman of Marg^o. He 
was succeeded by Padre Luiz de Goes and Padre Balthasar 
Oago, both celebrated in the chronicles of the Society of Jesus ; 
the first for having been greatly concerned in the destruction 
of the pagodas of Salsete, and the second for having des- 
troyed two Miihammedan mosques, for which ' he was 
incarcerated and would have lost his life, if the Portuguese 
Government had not taken reprisals by confining all the 
Moslems found in their territory, and thus effected bis libera- 
tion. The conversion of Salsete was followed by the erection 
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and endowment of chnrclies, many of which were built, and 
some of them still remain intact, whilst it became necessary 
to reconstruct others, which had been burnt by the Mubaramedans 
after the Government of the Viceroy D. Luiz de Athaide (1581) 
when they destroyed nearly all the religious monuments of Salsete. 
Most of these churches were, for the purpose, according to the 
policy of the Jesuits engrafting the new religion upon the old one, 
and to assimilate the features of the one to the other, built upon the 
sites where pogodas had formerly stood. The college at MargSo 
was built in 1574, but the edifice having been burnt by the 
Muhammedans, the in.stitution was transferred to Buchol, whence 
it was again removed to the former place, but ultimately re- 
constructed in the latter. These and other Structures are. 
majestic and durable, elegant and admirably constructed. The 
Jesuits prospered in all their undertakings, and acquired immense 
wealth and power ; at last, however, they became suspected 
not only by the civil authorities but by their own spiritual head, 
the Pope himself, and tho order was summarily abolished during 
the latter half of the preceding century, but revived during the 
present. 

It is not known with certainty during what year the natives 
of this country became priests. Most likely the first were 
those who studied in the Seminary da Santa Fd under the 
direction of tho Jesuits, because such men, if well educated, 
could with their perfect command of the vernacular, serve as 
the most brilliant proof of the success of the missionaries in 
the evangelization of the people. 

In the third council held at Goa in 1585 under tho presidency 
of the archbishop Fr, Vicente da Fon.seca, rules were framed 
how clerics ought to be selected, educated, and guided by ex- 
ample, In the decrees of that council, the following passage 
occurs; — “And because the same apostle St. Paul speaking, 
on the matter of new converts says, non recophitum ne in 
superbiam elatua, &c., the ancient councils ruled, that new con- 
verts should not be ordained, unless with all caution, after 
serveral years of probation, and as the experience of this province 
has shown that there is some necessity for this, the council re- 
commends that prelates should not bestow the sacred orders 
upon persons baptized as adults, unless after 16 years’ probation, 
and that they shall not have the cure of souls, unless they 
complete the 30th year of their age, after which the order 
may be conferred upon them, in conformity with the ancient 
canons, but they must bo of good caste, of honoured and pure* 
families, because for such men the other Christians will have 
more respect. They must also be men of good report, temperate 
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chaste, honest, and well acquainted with the vernacular of 
the districl in which they are to labour, and also with Latin, 
and cases of conscience; they must exercise themselves in the 
ministry of making proselytes. ” 

But the council convoked in 1606 under the government 

of the archbishop Aleixo de Menezes who was at the same 

time also Viceroy, is more explicit and declares that even 
the sons of infidels and of new converts may receive sacred orders, 
but the sons of Christian nobles are to be preferred to them. 
To this effect the following passage occurs in the 40th de- 
cree " In order that, as much as possible, the sacerdotal 

dignity, and the veneration due to ecclesiastic persons may 
be conserved, this sacred council commands that, of the natives 
of the country, no persons of low caste be admitted to the min- 
istry of the church. They must be the sons of Brahmans, 
of Farabhus, or other castes reputed noble in the parts where 
they are to be ordained, because such men enjoy more honor, 
respect and esteem from other Christians as well as from genti- 
les ; and as this province is already sufficiently provided with 
clergymen, and there are many Christians of the just named 
qualities, whose sons may be ordained, if necessary, we com- 
mand that from now and henceforth neither the sons of infidels, 
nor such as have been baptized as adults, shall be ordained ; 
and for the more easy and certain execution of this decree, 
this sacred council enjoins to the rectors of seculars or mo- 
nastic seminaries, and to the regent of studies, not to permit 
any Christian native to study Latin unless possessing the above 
named qualifications ; but the Christians of St. Thorad will, 
on account of being old Christians, all be considered nobles, 
and may without the least difficulty be admitted to all stu- 
dies, such as Latin, cases of conscience, arts, and sacred theology 
when they show talents for them.” 

It is not strange that the councils were more or less scrupul- 
ous about those natives who were to become priests, and at 
this distance of time their reasons, whether good or bad, can- 
not be ascertained ; we may, however, conclude from the 
proposals made in the councils above alluded to, for the estab- 
lishment of a diocesan seminary to educate in Goa youths 
coming from a distance, that there was room for such an instit- 
ution, and that the schools of the Jesuits and other monas- 
tic orders were insufficient to impart' instruction unfortu- 
nately, however,' this seminary, the establishment of which 
liad so often been mooted, never came into existence, and the 
only establishments of this kind where native priests obtained 
their training belonged not to the secular but to the monastic 
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clergy. As pupils of the monks urho were their teachers !a 
the seminaries^ and had charge -of parishes in the country, 
the native priests became merely the co-adjutors of their mas- 
ters in these, and however fit they may have been, they never 
attained independent positions as parish-priests, although their 
.highest aspirations bad not soared beyond such comparatively 
humble spheres of activity. 

The archbishop Fr. Aleixo de Menezes, who lihe all the 
metropolitan prelates desired to adhere to the letter of the canops 
and to remove the monks from the care of parishes and to subs- 
titute secular priests in their room was foiled in his attempt 
and lost all the profits which accrued to the Franiscans from 
Bardez. He failed not to prosecute a lively controversy on 
the subject, and although the morality of the Franciscans was 
not in their favour, the Home Government was ; which accor- 
dingly issued orders that this question should no longer be 
discussed, and that the parishes of Bardez must, as hitherto, 
remain in charge of the monks. These seraphic monks were 
in such favour at the Court of Portugal, that the Viceroys of 
India were authorised to distribute every monsoon, gifts 
of money to them under the title of alms for the promotion 
of baptisms among the gentiles, they had also to thank the 
monks for labouring at their conversion, and to admonish 
londholders to allow them freely to make proselytes. These 
favours, far from arresting the monks in their course of re- 
laxation, only augmented it ; the more so as the Court of 
Portugal, in.stead of seconding the representations concerning 
the rights of secular priests to the care of parishes, again 
resuscitated by the archbishop Fr. Sebasti^o de S. Pedro— whose 
best arguement was that the Christians of Bardez were badly 
cared fur, because the monks were indolent about the language 
in which the people ought to be catechized — entirely disregardedr 
them, and scarcely went further than to command that the 
monks ought to be examined in the Konkani language by 
the diocesan prelates, before assuming the charge of parishes. 

The spirit of the Franciscans was, however, too proud to 
accept even this clause which made them subject to the 
prelates against whom they bad shown so much independence. 
Profiting by the demise of the archbishop Fr. SebastiSo who 
had been so anxious to see them under his own jurisdic- 
tion, they endeavoured to effect the revocation of the 
said clause in a long petition addressed to the Viceroy 
Gonde de Linhares, a declared enemy of the deceased bishop^* 
in which they complained, of the illtreatment they h&d suffer- 
ed from the latter, explained the services they were rendering 
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id thd OhristiftiiB of Bardez, and oiinmerated the learned 
oftelodbers of thek order who heard oonfesBions and preached 
in the vernacular ; alleging that the native prieste, whom the arch- 
bishop had intended to supplant them, inspired no respect 
because many of them had bored ears, and only cared to acquire pro- 
perty for themselves and for their relatives. These allegations 
were partly supported by the authoritative declarations of 
the Oount de Linhares, but whilst they were on their 
Way to Portugal, new orders arrived to enforce the observance of 
tl>e said clause. The number of priests and monks was now 
so great, that the Viceroy Conde de Linhares complains in 
a letter datqd Decemb^ 1633 to the King of their being 
much more numerous than soldiers {Livro doe Mongoea No. 
18, fol. 57). Their moral character may easily be guessed from 
the fact that any runaway sailors and vagabonds were en- 
rolled as monks ; and at last the King prohibited this ex- 
eessive increase (Ibid, No. 17., fol. ICi). 

After this the monks changed their tactics and no longer repeat- 
ed any of the above allegations, but sent to Portugal bombastic 
accounts of the general baptisms they had promoted, of the new 
establishment they had founded, and how they had aided the ser- 
vice of the missions. The Viceroy'was not now the Count de Lin- 
hares, but D. Braz de Castro, whom the Government ordered to 
thank the monks for the a^ve enumeration of the just named 
services, if perchance he should find that they have been real. 
The times, however, were changed, and if the grandiloquent tales 
of the monks had formeily been credited, they now met with no 
acceptance from the King. D. Braz de Castro replying to the 
Government in accordance with the desires of the Inquisitors, 
insisted upon the retention of the vexed clause of examination, 
and proposed that instead of the prelates, the Inquisitors ought 
to be the examiners of the monks, “ because ” says l»e, “ Christianity 
has come to be full of idolatry, as may be concluded from the 
great number of persons who figured in the Auto da f4e of the 
last four years ; the principal cause being that in these churches 
the positions of vicars are usually occupied by the gravest of 
monks who have already served as commissary*generals, provin- 
cials, and definidores ; they select these dturches for their good 
climate and on account of the comfort in which they may spend 
their lives, free from the exercises of the choir and the convent ; of 
those, there is rarely one who knows the language of the country, 
^d they send a black man to teach the doctrine. ” After propos- 
ing various remedies, the Viceroy terminates his reply by asserting, 
that instead of being thanked, the monks ought to be blamed for 
tb«k nfi^ligence, and great remissoess in aiding the missions. 
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Taking into consideration the proposal of D. Bra2 do Castro, 'tbc 
Oovernment desired the old command on the examinations to W 
enforced, and the Inquisitors of the Holy Office to conduct the 
same. 

This royal decree applied to all the monastic orders ^vhiolt 
enjoyed the pastorate of churches ; but of the monks who manir 
fested more or less repugnance to comply therewith, the Fiancis- 
cans, who were habitually averse to obedience, proved to be the 
foremost by openly declaring that they would not submit to b9 
examined by the Inquisitors. This last step they took after ex{ 
bausting every artifice to evade the injunction. The contrast 
between their former zeal, and the negligence to which the monks- 
afterwards fell a prey, is considerable. The churches of Bardex 
which were in early times administered by the monks for impart- 
ing Christian instruction to- the parishioners, became houses of 
retirement, the doors of which werer opened to old and decrepit 
men who wished to spend the remainder of their lives at ease, and 
oared very little for the people whose language they did not 
understand. Those whe had been the fathers and indefatigable 
instructors of the converts, became now their taskmasters, whose^ 
scourge was lifted to chastise them whenever they showed remiss- 
ness in serving, or bringing presents of fruits and other products to 
the friars. The permission of the Rector was indispensable to the 
faithful for every act of their lives, on pain of being persecuted 
by quarrels and otlier means of vexation, instigated by the monks 
through their minions, so that the people pieferred to satisfy all 
their exactions, rather than to expose themselves to violence. Not 
even the .dead could escape these extortions. The dead body of 
even the poorest man could not bo conveyed to its last place of 
rest, without depositing with the syndic the costs of the funeral 
and the accompanying alms, because when these conditions failed 
to be complied with, the monks had no hesitation in saying de- 
risively that such corpses ought to be salted and preserved. 

The revenues of the college Dos Reis Magos, wliicli the Qovern- 
ment bad provided for the sustentation of orphans, were spent 
for the support of its seivants^nd favourites. Its students, and 
they were but few, had to beg tbeir daily bread from liberal men. 
Of the donations which they received general baptisms, thw 
monks scarcely spent a third as they made* but few proselytes, 
leaving two parts untouched, saying that “ they were to contri- 
bute in Rome to what costs them to be prelates of this pro- 
vince. " The facility with which papal Briefs could be obtained, 
for money from Rome in favour of the corporations best able tu 
afford to ptn^hase them, contributed much to the relaxation of 
discipline and to the insubordination of the monks vho thuft 
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eluded the jurisdiction of the King of Portogal and of- the ordinary 

E relates. The Franciscans laid aside the mantle of evangelical 
nmility; abnegation and poverty ; they not only insisted on 
receiving ample payment for every religious act performed by 
them, and thus displayed their tvorldly covetonsness, but more 
than once had in the election of their snperiors contests and hot 
brawls among themselves, which the Qovernment itself was 
scarcely able to appease. Criminals who had escaped from the 
hands of justice, sometimes found an asylum in a convent, and the 
friars refused to give them up. Their degradation was so deplo- 
rable, that some monks amused themselves in public with dancing- 
girls, whilst others took them into their houses to the sore scandal 
of Christians. When these excesses were reported by the Indian 
Government to the home authorities, orders arrived that such 
priests should be expelled from Qoa unless they mended their 
ways. 

Dissolution, however, progressed still further. The friars who 
were the parish -priests of Bardez extorted by every means all they 
could from the people, for the purpose of enriching their own 
favourites whose protectors they had become, whose houses they 
frequented day and night; whom^aud whose wives they accom- 
panied to weddings, whom they considered as their own sous and 
entertained in their parochial manses, for whom they even selected 
wives according to their own choice, and became the godfathers 
of their children. These and similar occupations unworthy of 
priests so displeased the people of Bardez, that they at last peti- 
tioned the Government for the expulsion of the Franciscans. 
These wishes of the people the bishop Ignacio de Santa Tereza, 
disgusted by the libeitinage of the monks, and foiled in his at- 
tempts to bring them under his own jurisdiction, seconded with all 
bis might," and, as the influence of the Franciscans at the Court of 
JPortogal which was formerly great, bad ceased, a decree for the 
expulsion of the fiiars was obtained, but the haste and highanded- 
ness of the bishop in endeavouring to execute it were so great, that 
they gave rise to disturbances ; and to prevent yet greater ones, it 
f^ecame necessary to suspend all action in the matter. For all 
j.hat, however, not only the Viceroy but even the Government of 
Portugal saw the necessity of restraining the corruption of the 
monks in some way, and orders were issued that none of them 
should be appointed parish-priests under the age of forty years, and 
less than fifteen after their ordination, but their Provincial declared 
that his order did . not contain a sufficient number of them, possess- 
ing these qualities. 

. The nuinb'er of missidnaries from Italy, between the years 1640 
wad 1 760, consisted bf fifty-six priests and three novices, twenty-three 
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of whom reached Portuguese India, and of these thirteen 
died labouring as missionaries; but the rest returned to Europe, 
Foreigners having become rare, the prefect Carlos Josd Fidelisi^ 
■who was the last Italian, obtained from his superior the license to 
admit natives of India to holy orders, with the permission of the 
king D. Josd and with the clause that they should be subject td 
the'Father General in spiritual matteis only. The license was in 
1750 limited only to four, but was gradually extended to twenty 
of the caste of Brahmins, 

The congregation of the oratory was indebted for its establish- 
ment to Padre Pascoal da Costa Jeremias and other priests of 
Margao, who, induced by their love for solitude„took up their 
abode in 1682 in the retreat of St. John of the desert, and dedi- 
cated themselves to an entirely ascetic life, until the venerable 
father Josd Vaa. having been nominated prefect of this congrega-' 
tion, introduced in it the statutes of the oratory of Lisbon, which 
were confirmed by the Apostolic See. 

The Carmelites Joao Baptista Falcfto and Francisco Xavier dos 
Anjos introduced their order in the Goa territory in 1750 by 
establishing themselves in a hermitage at Chimbal, and obtaining 
a license to live in a community with more companions, Fr. 
Hicolan de Jesus Maria, who had assisted in the establishment of 
this society, not being able to prolong his sojourn at Goa to cele- 
brate the profession of his companions, delegated his powers to the 
archbishop D. Fr. Louren 90 de Santa Maria, who gave to the 
companions of Fr. Nicolan the habit, and the dispensation from the 
noviciate. The archbishop D. Antonio Teixeira de I^eiva Brun 
confirmed this society which had already enjoyed much protection 
from the Government, and another archbishop, D. Fr, Manuel de. 
Santa Catharina, rescued it from decay by presenting it with new 
estates. 

The demoralisation which had infected the Jesuits, the Fran^ 
ciscans, the Dominicans, the Augustinians, and the friars of 
S. Joao de Deos did not touch the. Theatines, the Carmelites and 
the congregationalists. It cannot be said that the purity of life, 
*and the severity of the rules had even in these convents remained 
intact, but there is.no doubt that morality was always respected, 
on account of certain precepts of the foundera which were utterly 
disregarded in other monasteries. 

The Jesuits insisted that the severe old rules on forcible proseiy- 
tism should remain in full force, tbev considered all who were of a con- 
trary opinion as enemies to the faith, and invoked the vengeance oi^ 
heaven upon them ; and they held that those rules could be merely 
so far as modified as to allow the priests to take possession of suon 
children only as bad neither parents nor protectors of any kind; and 
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to baptize them. The Government of Portugal was happily no loog.< 
er under the thumb of the Inquisition as during the reign of Jofto 
111, of Sehastifto and of Cardinal Henrique, and did not persevere 
in intolerance, so that when Pedro d’ Almeida was in 1 677 sent as 
Viceroy to India, the severe law on fatherless children was, by 
the advice of men experienced in public affairs, mitigated. For 
this and for other measures taken by the Goveruineut, the Jesuit 
Fr. Francisco de Sousa asserts, in his OrienU Oonquiatado, which 
he wrote 22 years afterwards, that not only Pedro d’ Almeida, but all 
who contributed to the suppression of the provisions concerning 
the baptisms of fatherless children, had been punished by the hand 
of God, because commerce bad gained nothing in consequence, and 
none of the expected advantages were realised. 

The influence of the Jesuits was so great in 1694, that in 
a letter of the Viceroy, dated the 27th October, he informed 
the king, that they are indispensable to the progress of the faith 
in the island of Salsete, and that among a hundred native 
clergymen scarcely two were fit to be entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of a parish. This is the reason why the native clergy had 
for so long a time remained excluded from pastoral charges, which 
they obtained in Salsete and in the villages of the islands about 
Goa only after the generous s^ay of the Marquis of Fombal, 
Prime Minister of Portugal had been inaugurated and the Jesuits 
were exiled. 

It will perhaps not be out of place here to insert eight brief 
notices, mostly relating to letters written by the king to Manoel 
de Saldanha d’Albuquerque conde de Fga who was Viceroy of 
India from 1756 till 1765, concerning the expulsion of the 
Jesuits • ; — 

1. Boyal letter, dated 29th March 1758, ordering the Jesuits not 
to be allowed to enter the palace of Goa, to be excluded from the 
royal service and from secular employments ; not to engage in 
commerce, and that those who disobey this order should be deport- 
ed to Portugal {LivTO daa Mon^oea, No. 131, fol. 242). 

2. Boyal letter, dated 27th March 1759, commanding a general 
sequestration of ail the moveable and immoveable property of the* 
Jesuits to be made, and an inventory thereof to be drawn up ; the 
Jesuits ore to Ite incarcerated, and each of them is to receive two 
xerafins daily for bis food (Ibid. No. 132, fol. 271). The Viceroy 
replies in a letter dated 20th January 1760 (Ibid., fol. 274), and 
states that he has executed the orders of the royal letter. In an- 
other letter of the 21st January of the same year the Viceroy 
^btates that the incarceration of the Jesuits and the sequestration 
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of their property had beeu accomplished on the 13th August pre- 
ceding (Ibid., fol. 251), 

3. Royal letter, dated 26th March 1759, commanding that from 
the money realised by the sale of the property of the Jesuits, the 
Comptroller-General of the Department of Revenue is to make 
payment to the clerics of the congregation of the oratory at Goa, 
on account for the capital and the interest of the monies they had 
lent for the extraordinary expenses of the Estate, marking in the 
debit ledgers of the Jesuits the sums due to them likewise, but 
suspending their payment until Mis Hajesty should order the con* 
trary — (Ibid., fol. 277.) 

4. Royal letter of the same date, relating to the instructions of 
the 31st March 1758, commanding that afterthe incarceration of the 
Jesuits, the churches ad ministered by them are to be given in charge 
of secular or regular priests, (i.e., monks) after consulting the arch- 
bishop Primate on this subject (Ihid.^ fol. 279). Reply of the 
Viceroy, dated 22nd January 1760, stating that he had sent other 
priests of this estate to take charge of the missions occupied by 
the Jesuits and mentioning the resistence made against the 
admission of the new missionaries by the archbishop of Serra and 
the vicar of Calicut, both of whom were Jesuits (IHd,, fol. 514). 
The archbishop of Serra and the bishop of Cochin were declared 
denationalized, and proscribed by a royal letter, dated April 7th, 

No, 134, fol. 74.) 

5. Instructions of the 26th March 1759, relating to the 
observance of the above quoted orders, and to documents which 
no longer exist— fol. 357.) 

6. Royal letter of the 1st April 1760 : Resolution concerning the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from India, the manner in which it is to 
take place, and various other instnictrons concerning their 
property (Ibid. No. 133, fol. 154). Reply of the Viceroy, dated 
the 12th December of the same year, declaring that the orders 
of His Majesty have been executed, and that the Jesuits have 
been incarcerated in the College of S. Roque — fol. 156.) 

7. Royal letter of the same date : Resolution that those who might 

disapprove of the orders issued against the Jesuits, or instigate the 
people to disturbances, should be prosecuted by Jaw (Ibid.y fol., 
158). Reply of the Viceroy, dated the 6th December 1760, declar-^ 
ing that the orders have been duly carried out, but that up to the 
date when the letter was written, no act whatever had occurred to 
make the obedience of the faithful and loyal vassals of HiS' 
Majesty doubtful — (Ibid.,foh 159.) ; 

8. Document of the Viceroy, dated 19th December 1700, 
attesting that one hundred twenty-seven fathers and brothers of' 
the Society of Jesus, were kept prisonets in the new College of 
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•St. Paul, in Goa, had been .embarked for Portugal on board the 
ship “ N. Sra da Concei^Slo e S. Vincente Ferreira ” commanded 
bjr captain Cameiro de AIca 90 va~(/ 6 irf., fol. 387.) 

Thus the Jesuits were expelled, the enlightened ministry of king 
Josd desired to emancipate the Christians of Portuguese India, 
and would no longer consent that native priests should be reputed 
incapable to be put in charge of parishes. Also the native clergy 
sent numerous petitions to Portugal, stating that their number 
amounted in the island of Goa and in the provinces of Salsete 
and Bardez to more than ten thousand, most of whom were 
literary men, good preachers and theologians, but ignominiously 
excluded from, the charge of parishes, all of which had been given 
to Europeans. The Marquis de Pombal, Prime Minister of the 
King, taking into account these considerations, histruoted the 
archbishop in a letter in 1774, that native priests ought to be 
appointed to the care of parishes as well as Europeans, and that 
when all claims of the applicants happen to be equal, the former 
must be preferred to the latter ; also, that monks ought to have 
the care of . churches only when secular priests cannot be found 
in sufficient numbers. 

It is remarkable that a letter of instructions of the Marquis 
de Pombal to the archbishop of "Goa D. Francisco de Assumpfao 
e Brito bears the same date with the royal letter in which the 
abolition of the Holy Inquisition was decreed.* This letter, 
which consists of eighteen paragraphs and throws considerable 
light on the state of the clergy, is appended to the “ Fifth 
Instruction” which we print in italics to imitate the original also 
in this respect ; — 

FIFTH INSTRUCTION. 

Extirpation of all the books of easuistry and of oorrupt mora- 
lity by adequate means of publishing the edicts of the Royal 
Board of Censors ; by diligent examination of the libraries of the 
secular and regular clergy ; by sending to Portugal such books 
in which those pernicious doctrines may he found to be 
existing in India ; and by the introduction of other useful books 
from which those pernicious doctrines, which in fact all the 
Estates of the inhabitants of Portuguese Asia lilce a plague^ 
have been expurgated. 

1 . In order that your Excellency may conceive a clear idea 
of the ui^ent necessity for pulling out from the archbishopric 
< of Goa the deep roots of inveterate and most pernicious abuses, 
It .will suffice to consider the characters and proceedings of the 


* B«« Calcutta Review Number CXLIV. 1881, p. 349 eapra. 
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three last prelates who governed it, or who already before succeed- 
ed in perverting that unhappy capital [of Portuguese India] even 
more than the so-called Jesuits had perverted it. 

2. The first of them was D. Ignacio de Santa Theresa of the 
congregation of the canons of the order of St. Augustin. 
The character he manifested during his incumbency showed him 
to be a real hypocrite, a decided fanatic and a haughty imitator 
of the Jesuits in pride, in arrogance, and in the ambition of 
subjecting the whole temporal Estate of India, and all the regulars 

monks] of it, to his ordinary jurisdiction. He infected and 
perverted with those vices the communities of both sexes [male 
and famale convents] ; by disturbances and scandals which have 
disquieted this Court and its tribunals. He put ^superstition in 
the place of religion. He dispensed %Yith the observance of the 
decalogue to such a degree, that the transgressions of the sixth 
and seventh commandments were cloaked with the appearances 
of virtue, according to which a devout tone of speaking was 
assumed, the head drooped, and God with the saints invoked.* 

3. When the wretched condition in which the said arch- 
bishop had left the pastors and the flocks of the capital [of 
Portugtiese India], required a successor of great discernment and 
sound doctrine, endowed with an apostolic spirit and a strength 
of mind, capable of uprooting so many venomous herbs, and so 
many briars from the vineyard of the Lord, Frei LoureD 9 o de 
Santa Maria, a simple virtuous and good prelate but an inefficient 
pastor, was promoted to the said bishopric; all his literary at* 
tainments amounted to what he had acquired at the seminary of 
Varatojo, where, as every bodjr knows, the studies consist of tbo 
(Jhriatian awakener^ of the Dijfference ieiween the temporal and 


• Gracias in his -4 imprensa em Goa 
gives the following foot-note to p, 74, 
eonoerning the above archbishop, 
taken from the Entire Palmeiras, p. 22 
of Thomas Ribeiro ; — 

What shall we say of the arch- 
bishop D. Ignacio ? It will suffice 
to add that he was a real pestilence 
to Eastern Christianity, and the 
greatest stumbling-block during the 
government of the Viceroy Francisco 
Jos6 de Sampaio e Castro. Salsete 
•till remembers and will never forget 
the price of his visits;— Devotional 
tracts, exactions on simple denuncia- 
tioas, arbitrary imprisonings, mijor 
excommunj^atious abruptly incurred, 
mulcts inilc'ted upon married women 
which they paid and were stigmatised 


with undeserved dishonour ; most 
profane comedies and ballets of 
dancing-girls with which that scrupu- 
lous and virtuous primate beguiled 
his time ; lastly, the sounds of hla 
guitar with which be embarked on 
bright moon-lit nights, and embellish- 
ed the languid harmonies of his 
oriental serenades on the pellucid 
waters of Rachol. 

Who desires to know the deplor- 
able character of this pastor, may 
peruse a memoir written by my illus* 
trious predecessor the councillor 
Cunha Rivara, published in the 
c61Ieution of the Bulletins of the 
government of 1861.”— (8ol, Nor* 
32 - 66 ^. 
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eternal of the Book of rare cases for the sermons of missions 
and of a Buesemban for deciding by it all the cases of conscience 
that present themselves in the confessionah according to the pesti- 
lential and most wicked morality of the casuists who have given 
birth to that pernicious book.* 

4. Accordingly this archbishop, instead of reforming his 
diocese, allowed it freely to continue in all the abuses prevailing 
therein ; because his want of scientific knowledge, his extreme 
credulity, and his great indolence of temperament having im- 
mediately been discovered by the ecclesiastic ministers, the canons 
of the chapter, the parish-priests, as well as by all the other 
secular and monastic clergy, they boldly persevered in the dis- 
order and abuses hitherto practised by them seeing that there 
was nobody who could coerce them. 

6. The just named two prelates were succeeded by the arch- 
bishop Dom Antonio Taveiia who was but little different from 
his predecessor.^ 

6. As to his literary attainments he was considered to be a 
doctor of repute iu the Uuiversity of Coimbra, when, even most 
of the lecturers who occupied the best chairs were mere servile 
decretalists without a single canonist, nor any one possessing au 
idea of natural eihics or revealed morality ; at a time when 
reasoning was discarded and nothing known except humble sub- 
ipission to authority ; when the study of history, geography and 
chronology was totally ignored, no knowledge of divine, or natural 
right or of the right of nations was cultivated, whilst theology 
and canonical jurisprudence consisted mostly of sophistical argu- 
ments. In this manner a doctor or lecturer, who issued from the 
university brought nothing that might be .useful in practice either 
to the Government or to the Cliurch of God, and just as little 
to the decisions of the ecclesiastic court of justice. 

7. As to Lis personal character, it appeared soon from many 
facts, that the said prelate was simple, virtuous, a good ecclesiastic 
but an inefficient pastor ; so that if the same qualities which 
constitute a good priest, were sufficient to make a good metro- 
politan, nothing could be said against this prelate. 

8. But considering his want of intellect, his inertia, his remiss^ 
ness as archbishop and Governor, he not only failed to correct 
in any way whatever the abuses and disorders which his two next 


I>. Fr, I^ouren^o de S. Marie of minor friars of Varatojo. 
a^^rWed in Goa w the 19th Septom- f He arrived in Goa on the 23rd 
her 1744, , governed till September September 1760, and governed the 
1760, and returned the next year to archdiocese till 1776. 

Lisbon, lie belonged to the order 
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predecessors had overlooked and allowed to continue, but con- 
tributed by his culpable neglect to the ruin and decay into which 
the Church and the Estate of India have fallen ; so that the king, 
iny master, has clearly perceived that this calamity cannot be 
remedied, except by the abolition of all the laws, regulations 
and usages hitherto practised, and reforming the said estate by 
means of the .provident laws, regulations and commands liere- 
with sent : and his majesty has in the persons of your excellency 
and of the governor and captain-general D. Jose Pedro, da 
Camara, constituted the two poles of the solid establishment of 
that new, and, by the blessing of God, resuscitated India. 

9. The above mentioned being the infirmities which your 
excellency will have to deal with, and to cure radically, his 
majesty hopes that you will apply the remedies with all meek- 
ness, prudence, activity and constancy in the following manner. 

10. First of all, and before everything else, your excellency 
will by means of the edicts of the Koyal Board of Censors have to 
asceitain wliefcher some of the secular or regular clergy yet re- 
tain books of corrupted and reproved morality, that they may 
be compelled to sin render them. Should there be any recalci- 
trant regulars [monks], your excellency will have to inform the 
governor and captain-geneval, that he may forthwith deport them 
to this court, in order to answer for their recalcitrancy. 

11. In the second place, your excellency must provide all 
the parish-priests and confessors of your archbishopric, with 
the catechisms of Montpellier, which the most eminent and 
most reverend Cardinal da Cunha has caused to be translated 
for his archbishopric of Evora ; namely, the great catechism 
for the instruction of confessors, and the small one for that 
of parisbouers of every age. Your excellency will have to verify 
wliother all the said parish-priests and confessors really possess 
those catechisms and study them, obliging them on pain of 
suspension to purchase these books in case they should 
not possess them, and declaring to all that they will have 
to be examined in those catechisms at the end of cue year, 
which your excellency will allow for studying them ; whereon 
those who shall remain ignorant of them will be removed 
from the care of churches and suspended from the jurisdiction 
of confessing. The sordid avarice of many of the said priests, 
will induce them to keep only one book and to lend it to each 
other, wherefore they arc to be compelled to show it; each book 
with its owner's name on the title-page, so that it cannot be altered* 

12. Thirdly, your excellency must likewise compel the said' 
priests to.purchase the two small volumes entitled Inected /origin 
of Jesuitical morality and doctrines of the Church offended 
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Uierehy declaring that they will likewise have to he examined in the 
contents, and using the above named caution concerning the signa- 
tures on the title-pages. 

13. Fourthly, it is necessary that your excellency should first, 
by advice, and if that does not suffice, by compulsion, induce all 
parish-priests to possess and to read the “ Chronological Deduc- 
tions ’’'with their proofs, and the “ Bistorical compendium of the 
schism of sigillism” [something about the seal of secrecy in con- 
fession ? ] which contains the only truthful and authentic history 
of Portugal during the last two centuries ; the tights of the public ; 
of the Church and of the realm ; the duties of subjects towards 
their sovereigns ; the uses and abuses of excommunications which 
are ecclesiastical weapons, and lastly, whatever is necessary for 
maintaining the public peace between the clergy and the laity, 
between kings and vassals, and between the vassals themselves, 
80 that each of them may know what is due to the others and 
may live with them in the same society and in Christian union. 
It may be added, that the octavo edition of the said books is the 
most commodious, the cheapest, and must easily purchased. 

14. Fifthly ypur excellency is in the same manner to propa- 
gate the collections of Laws against hypocrisy and bigotry 
(Jacobea) ; the good moral bookS of the “ Instructed parish-priest,” 
the Papal Bulls on the extinction of the so-called Jesuits, and the 
little book entitled “ Collection of prayers for the people who do 
not possess high instruction. ” 

1 5. The light which the above named solid books will spread 
after the extirpation of other pernicious and abominable ones, 
will become in India one of the most efficacious remedies by means 
of which the diseased sheep of that infirm metropolis can be 
cured. Those same remedies will be the more effective in propor- 
tion to the dexterity and suavity with which your excellency will 
apply them, by prefering, as far as possible, suggestions with zealous 
and charitable persuasion to the rigour of co-action. 

16. In cases, however, when the said measures of prudence and 
suavity prove ineffectual, it will become necessary to make use of 
the Court of Justice. And if opposition be offered to ecclesiastic 
justice which neither inflicts blows with sticks nor with swords 
that shed blood, your excellency must have recourse to the gover- 
nor and captain-general, and will obtain from him every necessary 
asristance, according to the command of his majesty. 

17. In addition to the points already referred to above, it will 
be very important that on occasions, on which the canons of your 
.chapter, and the parish-priests of your jurisdiction, come to speak 
to you on other affairs, your excellency should, in your conversa- 
tions, explain to them that the essential cause of the decay which 
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has latterly befallen India must be attributed to the mtsunder* 
standings and ignorance prevalent concerning the importance of the 
Royal Laws, of the observance whereof they are to reminded s— • 

Firstly What thing a published general law is, to which from 
the hour of its publication the people are to attribute the epithets 
of linlyy and holiest, and of earned, and most sacred. 

Secondly : — That the said laws are the columns by which 
monarchies are supported, so that they fall to the ground ruined, 
the very moment vassals are permitted to shake the firmness of- 
the said columns by their arguments. 

18. All this being managed by the lights,, by the dexterity, by 
the prudence and by the zeal of your excellency ; the king, my 
master, entertains the hope that public tranquillity* and Christian 
unity will be re-established and perpetuated in the archbishopric 
of Goa. 

Given in the palace of Nossa Senhora da Ajuda [our liady of 
help], on the 10th of February 1744. — [Signed] Marquez de 
Pombal. 

The expulsion and deportation of the Jesuits, the gradual dimi- 
nution of the European clergy by the cessation of new arrivals 
and the representations of the native priests to the Court of Portu- 
gal, at last produced the effect that the whole ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration was entrusted to the sons of the soil. This was no 
doubt a great success, but the number of native priests being as- 
tonishingly large, all of them could not have obtained parishes, 
even if the whole of the Goa territory had been Christian, hence 
they were obliged to confine their ministrations to a com- 
paratively smaller sphere of action, in which, however, their 
spiritual iufiuence so powerfully aided their exertions in 
temporal affairs, that their income was larger than that of 
the other two learned professions, the only ones which flourish 
in Portuguese India,* namely, Law and Medicine. In com- 
parison with priests, lawyers and doctors were rather poor, be- 
cause the fees exacted and presents obtained by clergymen were 
considerably in excess of what was really due to them. For this 
reason the archbishop Fr. Manuel de S. Galdino found himself 
under the necessity of repressing the rapacity of the native clergy by 
fixing a tax for all their ceremonies and suppressing their extortions. 
He prohibited clergymen from delaying weddings, interments, or 
repelling persons from the confessional, because they had not paid 
their fees in advance ; from acting as usurers by taking pledges, 
or oppressing the people in any way. 

The folltfwing letter addressed to the King of Portugal by th» 
abovenamed bishop Fr. Manuel de S. Galdino, 1805, expresses 
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his views on the monks, although he was himself proud to be « 
Franciscan, and can, therefore, perhaps, not be considered to have 
been ait enemy of the order : — 

“ Sire,— As your majesty has entrusted me with the care of 
governing the principal Church of Asia, to which all others that 
have no bishops are subject, it happens to be my duty to explain 
to your majesty the general condition in which they are, especially 
that of Macao, which I am still governing and persuade myself 
to be well acquainted with, requesting the orders of your majesty 
•for them all. 

“ When the Protuguese conquered India, they likewise at once 
founded numerous convents of monks, that conquests for the 
religion might 'also be made. This could not fail to be very useful 
even to the estate, since the Christian religion alone is capable of 
making subjects docile, and of attaching them heartily to their 
sovereigns ; and such was in reality the case when monks, accus- 
tomed to bridle their passions were first despatched to India. As 
soon, however, as the provinces [ecclesiastic authorities] of the king- 
dom began to send only men whom they could not suffer at home, 
or some recruit-boys without talents, without education, and what 
is worse, without manners, and such as they did not wish to 
remain in the convents of Europe, and friars came to India who 
ought rather to have become soldiers, monastic institutions de- 
cayed, became relaxed, and were of but little utility. Missions 
entrusted to men of so little c.apacity languished, decayed, and 
with them also the love of the Christian religion and the Portu- 
guese nation, whereby a loss, not easily calculated, was entailed 
upon the estate also. 

. “ At first it was necessary to entrust missions to friars on account 
of their probity, as well as on account of the unfitness of native 
priests — if there were any — for great things. Each order of 
monks had a separate district assigned t6 it as a mission for the 
purpose of avoiding the intrigues which arose from the coming- 
ling of friars of different societies in one district ; wherefore each 
monastic order called the district, in which it was established, its 
own. Tho bishops, content with the progress at first made, and 
unwilling to enter into contests, remained quiet, disputed not the 
titles under which the gifts bestowed on those missions were claim- 
ed, and these became a prerogative of the monks ; a right of poss- 
ession which they were intent upon conserving for ever, and also 
did against the will of the later bishops, who bad.no power to 
contest it because they were alonej and in such matters, all the 
friars made common cause. In order to conserve this right of 
possession, it was necessary to prove that there were monks in 
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«ach district, but as none, not even incapable ones, joined them 
from Europe, they searched the ships which arrived, and accepted 
not only some boys serving on board but also soldiers of the 
garrison, and some even who had been disgraced. In spite of 
this indiscriminate selection the monks are not sufficiently 
numerous, and the greater portion of the missions, the occupancy 
whereof they must prove, are so little occupied, that I may 
without exaggeration say that they are deserted. 

“ The provinces [ecclesiastic authorities] of Goa, imitating those - 
of Europe, likewise refrain from sending priests, except such as 
they desire to get rid of, especially to distant missions, or to such 
as are in less healthy countries. Timor, for instance, which is 
the place of banishment for disgraced priests from Goa, has 
become such also for the monks of the order of St. Dominic, 
but with the difference that these disgraced persons are there 
missionaries and parish-priests. What parish-priests and what 
missionaries ? The least evil they are doing there is to engage in 
commerce. I was witness how a padre, who was in the same ship 
with me, ordered, as soon as he disembarked, various commissions 
for sandal-wood on his own account. 

“ The archbishop has not priests in sufficient numbers to occupy 
these missions, but he cannot send even those he has, because 
these missions are considered to belong to monks ; if he were to 
select the most capable of these and to attempt to send them on 
his own authority, he would not only be disobeyed, but accused 
of abuse of power ; they would forthwith allege tliat they are 
exempted, that their privileges are being infringed, &c. ; so that 
those very exemptions and privileges which the supreme pontiffs 
bad granted them only for the better service of the Church, are” 
at present the cause especially in Asia, that the missions are not 
served ; and that the v^ry thing is lost, which costed the Church 
BO much trouble to acquire. 

" I glory, sire, to be a monk, and am very proud of my cowl, 
and of the corporation to which I have the honour to belong, but 
for this very reason I make bold to assure your majesty, that in 
Asia no monks ought to be exempted, at least so far, that for the 
good government of the churches your majesty ought to intrust 
the bishop to send to any mission whatever, no matter to whom 
it may belong, such individuals as they deem fit, be they secular 
or monastic priests, without suffering any opposition from the 
Provincials, except in cases immediately injurious to the economi- 
cal government of convents, 

“ So far from being opposed to monks am I, that 1 beseech youi; 
majesty foF'the love of God, to send for these bishoprics bishops 
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token from among those monastic orders who claim them, 
that is to say, a Dominican for the bishopric of Malacca, an 
- Augustinian for the bishopric of Meiiapor, and another for the 
Archbishopric of Cranganore. For Oockin which at present 
. belongs to no special corporation, your majesty may select anyone, 
, but the Provincials ought to attach at least four monks to each 
bishop of the same corporation to accompany him, else the poor 
‘ will have no aid whatever. If your majesty does not desire to 
send bishops, at least, well tried friars who are men of capacity 
may be despatched. 1 know that the Provincials have reasons for 
not wishing to send such men, because they are very useful at home 
also; but, sire, as a good priest is most useful everywhere, and 
is always missed in the place which he leaves, the Provincials 
ought to keep the greater necessity of the Church and of the 
estate in view, and ought to send to India at least serious men. . . . 

“In a word, sire, I beseech your majesty earnestly to order 
padres of probity to come, else these missions will be totally lost, 
and after them, these colonies. 

'*At all events, it is indispensable and absolutely necessary 
that your majesty should send two padres, if not more can be bad, 
of the congregation of the mission vulgarly called iRitbafolles, 
to take charge of at least one seminary in Goa, because experience 
has shown that the priests educated by members of this congre- 
gation when they were at Goa, are totally different from others ; 
by this means alone, a respectable secular clergy can be created, 
b^ause the members of this congregation possess experience in 
teaching, of which those of others, however virtuous and learned 
they may be, are void. I know that these padres will allege many 
excuses, but 1 request your majesty to consider that even by doing 
little in Asia, they will be much more useful to the religion 
and to the estate than by working in Europe much, and with 
good success, and I beseech your majesty for the love of God 
and in the name of the Church, so send me, for certain, two, &c.” 

We have already observed above that the Theatines, the Carme- 
lities and Congregationists had not fallen into the relaxation of which 
other monks adverted to in the above letter liad become a prey ; 
but it cannot be denied that they were the first pioneers of 
Christianity in the Indo-Portuguese estates. They all, however, 
disappeared gradually, and when tite order of Jesuits was abolished! 
the native clergy was more largely employed, and those who 
reproach it with want of energy in their vocation, ought at least 
^ to consider that they have never fallen into the degradation of 
morals of which the energetic Franciscans gave so many proofs. 
As civilization advances, the influence of priests in secular matters. 
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decreases^ and «even in Ooa they are no longer considered fis the 
oracles of God, to be consulted in all matters and implicitly 
obeyed, but enjoy nevertheless much respect among the people as 
spiritual advisers and religious guides. 

The native clergy of the Indo-Portugiiese estate, could never 
boast of much worldly learning, but they were at all times moral. 
Considerations of a future life which were ever before their eyes even 
in their religious ministrations of visiting the sick and preparing 
them for a better world, as well as in the solemn services for the 
dead, no doubt, also greatly influenced their conduct. The dis-- 
abilities under which native clergymen laboured till the middle 
of the 17th century, when they were debarred from performing 
some of the most important sacerdotal functions, such as preach- 
ing, hearing confession, and administering the sacraments, have 
long ago been removed, and they have the sole charges of parishes 
with all the duties and privileges connected with them. It was 
nevertheless necessary, in a provincial council over which the 
archbishop Fr. Manuel de Santa Catharina presided and Jos^ 
Cariate the archbishop of Cranganore as well as Fr. Josd de 
Soledade the bishop of Cochin assisted, together with the chapter 
of canons, to frame certain rules for the native clergy, such as, 
that they should wear the costume prescribed for them, and never 
carry weapons ; they were forbidden to walk about in the night 
after the curfew-bell, to eat and drink in taverns, to go to shops, 
and to drink wine to excess ; to be present at the performances 
of comedies, dances, and masquerades ; to play at forbidden games, 
or allow them to be played in their houses ; to become lawyers, 
physicians, or tradesmen ; to allow women of suspicious character, 
or slave-girls, to enter tlieir houses ; to permit the son or grandson 
of a priest to serve his father or grandfather when he celebrates 
mass ; to keep illegitimate sons in their houses, &c. The arch* 
bishop Fr. Manuel de S. Galdino added to the above also the 
injunction that no man should be admitted to the minor nor to 
the major orders without producing documental evidence of his 
good moral conduct and of his vocation to the priesthood, even 
if he should be as wise as Solomon.’^ He forbad priests to 
walk about barefoot, to use blue or red stockings, boots, round 
hats, or robes with rose-coloured lining ; to hunt, to gamble, 
to be present at banquets, to frequent secular amusements, to 
practice as advocates, to take charge of money for secular purposeSf 
&c. ; this Prelate decreed also numerous other instructions con- 
cerning the confessional and the pulpit, some of which fell into 
disuse, while others still survive. 

The following tabular statement which we take from Fonsec£k*e 
^"Historical And archseloigcal sketch of the city of Goa, 
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franned in 1804 by order of QoTemment, sho\rs the number of 
conveote then existing, with their inmOtes and their respective 
fUnds 


Bbuoxous Obdkb. 


Nttiaber 

of 

ConyentB 

Number 

of 

Inmates. 

Capital. 

Income. 

FranoisoaiiB (Obserrantines) 

• •ft 

3 

63 

£ e. d, 
3,649 IS 0 

£ 8. d. 
598 14 10} 

Befotmed Francisoans 

... 

7 

72 

4,3‘2S 13 

281 7 4 

.Domiciicana 

... 


61 

29,920 $ 11,V 
21,971 4 2 

1,592 6 2iV 

Augustioians 

... 


79 

1,362 19 

Carmelites ... 

••• 


28 

6,018 6 8 

292 0 

Theatitiea 



13 

3,399 4 2} 

144 4 1} 

Members of the order of St. John 
of God 


30 

2,595 0 10 

373 2 6 

Oratorians 

, , 

2 

61 

13,420 4 IIH 


Nuns of St. Monica ... 

... 

1 

- 

61 

11,070 0 0 


Total 

... 

38 

468 

joe, 378 16 2|i 

5,876 15 11 


The tribunal of the inqiiisition having been abolished in 1814 
by a royal decree of the 21st of May, the same fate overtook the 
religions orders in 1835. The convents and other buildings 
belonging to these orders were consequently al>andoned, and their 
property, both moveable and immoveable of the aggregate value 
of JIP 122,5 66-4-0, was appropriated by the Government. The 
number of friars who were turned out of their monasteries, and 
who received a moderate pension from the State, was 248, viz . : — 
Fnuunsoans (Obaervantines) 27, .Reformed 31, Dominicans 41, 
Augustinians 59, Theatines 16, members of the order of St. John 
of God 15, those of the order of St. Philip of Neri 86, and 
Omrmelities 23. Their extensive missions were transferred te 
secular clergy, while some of the parishes comprised in them, 
bad already been occupied by the missionaries of the congregation 
D* Propaganda Fxde. According to the concordat of the 2lat 
February 1857 made by the Boly See with the King of Portugal, 
the ancient right -of patronage of the Portuguese sovereigns 
was restricted to the metropolitian archbishopric of Goa, the arch- 
bishopric of Oranganore, the bishoprics of Oocliin, Meliapur, 
Mataoca, and Macao. At present besides the archbishop of Qoa 
there are two suffragan prelates, viz., the Irisbop of Macao and the 

K iates of Mozambique. Mo ’Other suffragan bishops have of late 
n appointed in the other dioceses, which, together with the other 
missions, are under the direction of vicars-general appointed by 
fhe archbishop. 

iLcootding to Ihe Oovernment Budj^et of 1873-74 the State 
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contributed towards the maintenance of 110 missionaries sum 
of- ^2,145-16-8. The annual salary of the archbishop is 
13*4, of the dean of the Cathedral £S5‘ll'lh oi each of the four 
chief dignitaries i?33*6-8, of each canon d§27>15-6. The total 
expenditure of the ecclesiastical establishments iu the above' 
year was ^^4, 965-14-0. 

The majority of the present population of the Goa territory 
profess the Roman Catholic religion. They are divided into 
ninety-three parishes, having many churches, the chief being the 
cathedral called Se primacial de Qoa. These churches are under 
the care of secular priests, all of whom are natives.* 

£.* Behatssk. 


* Fonseca opere laudato, pp. 70-71. 




Art. XL— the LANGUAGE QUESTION IN THE PAN JAB. 

T he medium of primary iustructlou ia the Fanjab has 
hitherto been Urdu. This is now olgected to, and very 
reasonably, by the Hindus and the Sikhs, Tlje Anjuman-i- Panjab, 
as stated by Dr. Leituer in his evidence before the Education 
Commission, has recommended that the medium of popular 
education should be " Urdu for the Muhammadans and for the 
Amla class in the Perso>Arabic character ; Hindi in the Deva- 
nagari character for the children of Pandits, Khatris and Aroras, 
especially in the districts where it is the real vernacular, and 
Panjabi in the Gurmukbi character for the Sikhs.” Others 
contend that Hindi should be the universal medium for all 
Hindus, as Urdu for all Muhammadans. There is another and a very 
plausible proposal in the field, of which the chief exponent is Sardar 
Gurdayal Siuh, doubtless a Sikh. The proposal is, that Panjabi 
in the Persian character for Muhammadans, in the Devanngari 
character for Hindus and in the Gurmnkhi character for Sikhs 
should be the vehicle of popular education. A short critical 
examination of this view is the object of this paper. From the 
ability and judgment represented by the President and members of 
tbe Commission, it is not likely that any but the wisest course 
would be adopted, but as the Sardar’s proposal has a great air of 
plausibility almut it, a critical examiuatiou of it would be, it 
seems, not a tiling amiss. 

We may take it for granted that, in tbe face of the evidence 
before the Commission, the general feeling* of the Hindus and 
the Sikhs on the subject, and the recommendation of the Anjuman 
itself, Urdu cannot continue to bo the universal medium of popu- 
lar instruction in the Fanjab. Without arguing the question 
at length, we shall here only briefly indicate what we think would 
be tbe best course from the point of view of the country's greatest 
good, present and prospective. We humbly think that the 
Urdu phase of Hindustani for Muhammadans (Pathans excepted), 
the Hindi phase of Hindustani for Hindus universally, Gurmukbi 
Panjabi for Sikhs, and Pa9to for the Pathans of the Peshawar 
valley, would be the most suitable media of popular education 
in the Panjab. Tbe Hindus and the Sikhs culture-language 
must naturally be Sanskrit, as Persian and Arabic must to 
of Muhammadans.; and in a course of popular instruction, as 
the initial step to high culture for those who may ultimately 
reach it, this fact should not be lost sight of. Hindi and 
Qurmukhi Panjabi would lead up to Sanskrit, as Urdu or 
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Pa^to would lead up to Persian and Arabic, at the same time 
that each vernacular would supply to a distinct section of the 
population the medium that would be presently most con-^ 
venient for it. Hindi, besides, would be a preparation for Urdu: 
to such Hindus as should have to acquire the latter as a means of 
livelihood. Urdu from the beginniug, and no Hindi, for the Hindu: 
Amla class would tend to isolate this class from the rest of their co-^ 
religionists. Covenanted Civilians are required to know Hindus-^ 
taui in both its phases, and ultimately, it seems, the equitableness 
will be recognised of requiring the same kind of knowledge of 
Hindustani even from the Amla ; as in Bengal, it is to be hoped, 
a systematic knowledge of Musalinani Bengali, whose existence is 
now hardly recognised by the State, may eventually be demanded 
of judicial and executive officers and the Amla. 

As regards the question of Urdu vs. Hindi, in respect of tho 
Hindus, Pandit Bhagwandas of Lahore struck the key-note 
to the whole situation when he stated in his evidence, that 
the Hindus do not like to teach Urdu to their ‘ women and 
girls.* Babu Mathuraprasad Misr, in the preface to bis Tr/- 
lingual Dictionary (p. 6) speaks to the same effect. He says, 
that Hindu gentlemen who Mn the public hall of audience 
speak ' elegant Urdu,' speak Hindi in their family circles for, 
says he, *our mothers and sisters, our wives and daughters, exchange 
ideas only in genuine forms of Hindi.* Urdu to the Hindu is* 
only an out-door language. He drops it at home for Hindi, 
which in respect of the common affairs of life does not, by the way, 
differ so widely from Urdu as in books, or in the mouths of 
the learned. Dr. Leitner*s statement that Urdu is the language 
of the ‘ best Hindus ' is to be taken with a considerable qualU 
fication. The repositories of the highest Hindu culture— the 
Pandit class — have never spoken Urdu. Hindustani in the Pandit's- 
mouth must become Hindi as naturally as in the Maulvi*s it 
becomes Urdu. Hindu secular education under the Muhammadan 
regime was at so low an ebb as to comprise only a knowledge 
of some form of the Nagri character, letter-writing and accounts. 
All the higher secular education of Hindus come through Persian, 
and so the language of Hindus thus educated came to be UrdtK 
Hindus so educated have never been held, however, in esteem ao 
much, among the Hindu community, as Brahmans learned in Sans*' 
krit. The present Hindi movement is therefore a natural move- 
ment. The Hindu*s allegiance to Persian is sure to be transferred 
to English, which has already become the ^gentleman’s language^ 
among the Hindus of Bengal to the exclusion of Persian, and will in 
no long time become so in Upper India. The supremacy of Urdu 
over Hindus cannot, therefore, remain the same as it has hither* 
to been. 
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The proposal for the extension of Panjabi over the province, as 
the mediuta of popular instruction, means practically the extension 
of Sikh or Gurmusbi Panjabi. The political importance of the Sikb 
eommanity^and the cultivation that Sikh Panjabi has- already 
received would render its supersession by any other Panjabi dialect 
simply impossible. If one Panjabi dialect is to be enforced in- 
idl the primary sebooki in the Panjab, it must be the Sikh dialect, 
jfoch a course would be liable to all the objections urged by the 
present writer in the last No. of this Review against Mr. Grier* 
son’s proposal in respect of Behar, and to it he must beg to refer 
the reader. Something would be gained if the Multan* peasant, 
for instance, ga,ve up his 'patois for Frdu or Hindi, which would 
bring him into mental and industrial communion with the vast 
population from the Indus to Bajmahal ; but what would be gain by 
giving up one patois for another? An imposition of Sikh Panjabi' 
(albeit in the Persian- character) over the Muhammadan masses of the 
Panjab would create discontent among the entire body of Panjabi 
Muhammadans, and such discontent no wise Government can ever 
think of courting. Urdu is, and must continue to be, the language of 
the better class Muhammadans in the Panjab, and the lower class 
Muhammadans would naturally wish to be in mental communion 
wilb their upper class co-religionists. 

That High Hindi has a natural tendency to gain upon the Sikh 
Panjabi dialect is seen in the very fact of the principal religious 
books of the Sikhs, the Adi Granth and the Uaswen Phd^h k^ 
Granth, being written more in Hindi than- Panjabi, the character, 
however, being Gurmukhi instead of Devanagari.f The very title of 
Dasweu P&d^&h k& Granth is Hindi, and the Sikh salutation and 
war-cry ‘W4! Guruji-kS, KhMsIt, Wa ! Gurnjf-ki Fateh’ is Hindi, 
too. Panjabi, to quote a phrase of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s, hag 


* filuttani is a marked Punjabi in the Panjabi character excepting 
dialect, as shown on Dr. Hoemle’e the concluding portion, the language 
Language-Map. of which is Persian, while the alpba- 

t “ The Grantli is written wholfy in bet continues the Gurmukhi. The 
verse . . . The language used is rather Hindi of Qovind is almost such as is 
the Hindi of Upper India generalij, spoken in the Gangetio provinces 
than the particolar dialect of the and has few peculiarities of the Pan* 
Panjab ; but some portions, especial- jabi dialect.” — p. 372, ibid, 
if of the lost section, are composed Of the concluding Persian “ Hika- 
in Sanskrit. The written character yets” or Tales, Ounniugbam say» 
is thronghoot the Panjabi. — p. 368, that they were ** composed by Qovind 
OanninghaaifB History of the Sikhs, himself as admonitory of Aurangzeb 
Shid Editioo, 1868.” and sent to the Emperor by the 

” Like the ‘*Adi Granth ” the book bands of Deia Singh and four other 
of Qovind TDaswen P&dffth-kft Sikhs.”..." These Tales occupy about ^ 
Qhinth] is metrical throngbout. It pages.”— p. S76, ibid, 
is written in the Hindi diaieot and 
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** the note of provincialism about it, and the wise early Gurus ac- 
cordingly made “Hindi rather than Panjabi the vehicle of their 
teaching. Although under present circumstances, it seems neces- 
sary that Sikh Panjabi should be the medium of popular instruc- 
tion among the Sikh community, there can be little doubt that 
the natural forces that operated in the case of the Granthe 
would continue to operate. Urdu cannot be killed in the Panjab, 
and the continuance of Urdu side by side with Sikh Panjabi, or any 
other Panjabi dialect would continually tend to turn the latter, as 
spoken and written by Hindus, into High Hindi, which is but Urdu 
with the higher vocables Sanskritic instead of Arabo-Persic. 

To enable our readers to form a correct judgment about the 
relation of Panjabi to Hindi, we quote below the opinions of 
the Rev. 0. W. Foreman of Lahore, and of the eminent orientalists, 
Mr. J. Beames and Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle ; and give also a compara*- 
tive view of Sikh Panjabi and Hindi grammatical forms, &c. 

The Rev. Mr. Foreman, in his evidence, said of tlie Panjabi that it 
is “a patois of which there are many varieties,'^ and also that 
* there is not much demand for education in this language/' 

The following are extracts from Mr. Beames's Outlines of 
Indian Philology and his Comparative Grammar of the Aryan 
Languages of India. 

This language [Panjabi] is scarcely spoken alike in any two 
towns . , . Panjabi is really nothing more than a dialect of Hindi, 
and is really descended from the Saraswati Prjlkrit, but by virtue 
of having a different alphabet, it has come to be considered a se- 
parate language.*' — p. 10, Outlines of Indian Philology^ Edition 
of 1867. 


Panjabi is spoken half way through the country between the 
Satlaj and JamnA In these regions it is generally observable, 
that if you address a man in Hindi, he answers you in Panjabi, and 
vice both languages being spoken with equal fluency and 
oqual incorrectness, just as an Alsatian speaks French and Ger- 
man, both equally badly.** — p. 97, Comparative Grammar. 

** There are so many dialects in Panjab, that it is impossible to 
enumerate them. In every district, nay, in every Parganah, a 
difference is perceptible, and on arriving in a new station, the 
English official almost always finds himself confronted with a new 
local ' boli,’ by which term I mean to imply a distinction something 
less than that conveyed by the word ‘ dialect \ Going from 
Gujrat to Jhelam, and from Jhelam to Rawal Pindi, the whole of 
the ryot's surroundings change their names completely twice over.^^ 
— p. 99, Comparative Grammar. 

Dr. Hoernle^in his Grammar of the Qaudian languages does . 
dwell so much upon the affiuities of the Western as upon those of 
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tbe Eastern Hindi dialects. The Language-Map prefixed to bis 
work, however, exhibits the affinities not only of Panjabi, but also 
of Qujrati, Sindhi and Kachohhi as closer >yith Hindi than are the 
affinities Banswari, spoken in Audh, the Lower Doab, and 
Bagheland ; of Bhcjpuri, spoken from the Nepal Tarai in the North 
to beyond Jabalpur in the South, and from near Allahabad in the 
West to beyond Chhapra in the East ; and of Maithil and Magga 
spoken respectively north and south of the Ganges over the greater 
part of Behar. If Hindustani in its two phases answers for the 
territory covered by the latter dialects, it can surely answer better 
for the Panjab. 

The Hindi case suffixes ne, k& ko, se answer to the 

Panjabi t nai,<5&, n6n, — , } te respectively ; the singulars of pronouns 
are very much alike ; * derivative nouns are formed in a variety of 
ways and generally follow the usages of the Hindi language/ fe- 
minines being formd as in Hindi, ghora-ghori, &c., &c. ; adjectives 
are ‘ often derived from nouns as in Urdu, by adding the letter £ ' ; the 
conjugation system differs but slightly from Hindi, and the com- 
monest words, nouns, pronouns, verbs, &c., in a large measure 
correspond. A niimlier of Instances is given below : — 

H. Main = P. Main = E. I. H. Mai/i. ne = P. Main = E- 
By me. H. Mer4 = P. Merii. = E. Mine. H. Mujhe, Mujh-ko = P. 

Mai n6n = E. Me (Acc. and Dat.) H. Mujh men = P. =: 

E. In me. H. Mujh se = P. Me te = E. From me. H. Ham = P. 
Asin = E. We, H. Ham-ne, humon-ne = P. Asfn = E. By us. H. 
Ham&r^ = P. As&,d£l, or s&dA = E. Ours. H. Ham-ko, hampn-ko 
= P. As& Biin, the hama min = E. Us (Acc. and Dat.). H. Ham- 

men, liamon men = P. = E. In us. H. Harn-se = P. AsA te. 

H. Tii, tain = P. Tun = E. Tlioii. II. Tu-ne = P. Tun =E. By 
thee. H. TerA = P. Ter& = E. Thine H. Tujhe, tujh-ko = P. Tai 

Dtin = E. Thee (Acc and Dat.). H. Tujh men = P. = B. In 

thee. H. Tujh se = P. Te te = E. From thee. 

The plurals of the different cases of the personal pronouns represent 
the maximum grammatical difference between Punjabi and Hindi, 
The P. demonstratives ih or eh, uh or uh correspond with the 
H. yih or yah, and wuh or wah. The first is declined as follows : — 

Sing. Ih or eh ; in, en or aun \ is, or ih dA ; is, or ih nfin ; 
; is, or ih te. 


* The nasal n is represented in 
this paper by n and the cerebral 
by a’. ^1* is represented by and 

the other long vowels as i, &c. 

t This sufhx is not. used in the 
case of pronouns. 

\ % The Ludhiana Grammar fEdi- 
tiou of which is my source of 


imfornmation, does not give any loca* 
tive suffix. Lepsiiis in his standard 
Alphabet fp. 110, 2nd Edition, 1863) 
has the fclJowing as Panjabi 
‘ Herod r4j& ke kfd men.’ This is not 
very reliable, however ; for Lepsuis 
makes k&, instead of d&, the gene- 
tive suffix. 
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PL Ih or eh } inon, infaon, ot enhon or aushbn ; inftti ox 
inhAn d4 ; iD&n.,*ox infa&f^niin ; ioftn-of iQbiR>1^ 

The correspondiDg Hindi forms are Sing, yih or yah ; is*iui jf 
iskd ; yih, is<ko or ise ; ia-mefi ; is-so : PI. ye ; in*Qe ; ia-hft ; 
in>ko, inhen, or inhon-ko ; in-men ; in-sa 

Koi (any), jo (who, which), so (that, he, &o), itoi (ihis maell)^ 
utna, titD& (that much), aisft (of such sort), kaun ? (who ? which?), 
kai vhow many ?f, kiti)d, (how much),ki& [s H. ky^ = (what ?)«4p 
(self), jo koi (whoever), jo kuohh (whatever), ko( na f = H. na] koi 
(one or other), kuchh nl, [ ■= H. na] kuchh (something or other), hax 
koi (every one) are identical or almost identical in Hindi and 
Panjabi. Several other Panjabi pronominal forms are only slightly 
different from Hindi ; as, horki =aur kyd, sabh =*sab, &c. 

The Panjabi conjugational system closely resembles the Hindi, 
just as the common verbs are mostly alike. 

H. Honfi, s=3 P. Uon'fi. «= E. To he. H. Hot& =» P. Ptundi = 
Being. H. Udft = P. Hoid, = E. Been. H. ^tio, hoke = F. Ho, 
hoke, haike = E. Having been or having become. H. Honewklft, 
honehArd, honliAr = P. Hon’ew&lA, hon’wAlA, hon'eh&rA, hon’hArd. 
hou’ehar hon’liAr = E.To be (Adj. Inf.). H. Hdn s=b P. H&w = E, 
Am, H. [Tu.] hai =» P. Hain =s E. Art H. £Wuh] hai = P. Hai 
a=s E. Is. H. [Ham] Hain = P. [AsinJ Ha« = [WeT AXa, 
H. Ho P. Ho = E [you] Are. H. f We] Hamss P. HansaafThey] 
Are. H. HotA, hdn, hota hai> hot4 hai ; bote hain, hote ho^ hole 
hain = F. Hundh hAn, hundd hain, hunda hai ; hunde bin, bunde 
ho, hunde ban = E. Am being (existing), art being, is being ; are 
being, are being, are being, respectively. 

The Hindi past th& becomes sA in the Panjabi. SA is inflected 
in the same way as tha in Hindi. 

H. Hoiinga, or hduga ; howegA, hoegA or hogA ; hov^e^ ho4gA 
or hog A with the plurals hoilvenge, hoenge or honge ; hooge, or 
hoge ; howenge, hoenge or honge = P. HowSngA ; BowewA ; 
howegA with the plurals HowAnge, howoge, bon’ge =: E. tdiair or 
will be, in all the persons and both the numbers in order, reipecj 
tively. H. J&dA t= P. JAn'A = E. To go. H. JAtA = P, JAndd 
= E. Going H. GayA = F. GiA, GaiA = El Gone. H. MAruA ett 
P, filArn’A =s E. To beat. ^ 

A few phrases and sentences in Hindi and Panjabi are gwn, 
with English translations, and these will further shew the dlOM 
similarity between the first two languages. 

H. Das bars on kA lanhdA = P. DasAn’barsAft d£ mtinda = E. 4 
boy of too years. H. MerA kbasm bhi buddhA = F. iilerA k!^Jih 
bhi budhA= E. My husband [is] Also old. H, Tib WsW bai == jP, fa 
kls-dA hai. H. AphA hi hai s» P. Apn'A hi hai « E. I8[mme1 o>Wi, 
H. Tih ghar merA aphA btMiAyt hdA Hal • P. I& ghar mera 

45 
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bumi& hoi& ha!. H. Ham ne tinon-ko tiDon*k{ jamia (U. Zamfn) 
^ Bs P. Asfn tiu&n-ndn tiu&n-d! jamia diti. ss E. We gave them 
their land, 

. The Panjabi dialects must, we humbly think, be admitted to be 
dialects of Hindi, if the following specimens be admitted to be 
dialects of Jkiglish. 

{South Lancashire). 

■ (1.) Oi’m o poor cotton-weyver, as many a one knoowas 
OiVe nowt for teh yeat, an oi’ve woorn eawt my clooas. 

Yo'ad hardly gi' tuppence for aw as oi’ve on. 

My clogs are boath brosten, and stuckins oi’ve none. 

(2.) Theawa no peshunce, Meary ; bob bowd te tung on tbeawst 
hear in o snift : for ibeaw mun know, ot tis some constable wur 
os preawd ot id tean poor Turn prisner, or if tbeaw’d tean o bare 
on bad.hur eh the appem meet neaw. — LatTiam’s English Lan^ 
ffuage, 5th Edn,, pp. 365, 366, 867. 

(Somersetshire), 

(1.) I be th’ rawze O’Sharon, an’ tb’ lilly o’ th’ vallies. 

(2.) Loik th’ lilly among tharns, zo be mol love among the 
darters.— p. 346. 

(West Yorkshire), 

(1.) I is ’t roaz O’Sharun, au’ 't lilly o’ t’ gills. 

(2.) As ’t lilly among t’ wicks, evven soaa is mah luv among 
t’ dowghters.— p. 376. 

(Northumberland), 

(1.) Aw’s the rose O’Sbardn, and the lily 6’ the valleys. 

(2.) Xike the lily among thorns, se is maw luve among the 
dowtors. — Ibid, p. 879. 

Religious and political circumstances led to Panjabi being set 
up as a language distinct from Hindi, and the status quo must 
be maintained by Government in respect of the Sikhs till the 
Sikhs themselves decide to have Hindi, alongside of Panjabi, or to 
the exclusion of it. To impose, however, Sikh Panjabi upon the 
whole of the Panjab would be a most unwarrantable act. It 
would be doing by means of the British bayonet what Sikh political 
supremacy failed to do. The Sikhs, as a class, are, as Dr. Hunter 
himself states in the Imperial Gazetteer, (p. 426, vol, yli.) " very 
illiterate,” and it is not illiteracy, but superior mental culture, that 
leads to the prevalence of a dialect over kindred dialects. The 
extension of Urdu was as much owing to the superior culture of the 
Muhammadans as to their political supremacy. Whatever ^ the 
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quantity of Sikh Panjabi literature, its quality has not been each 
as to enable it to make way amongjneighbouiing populations ^ It 
would be much better that every well-marked dialect of Panjabi 
should be the medium of popular education in tbePanjab than that 
Sikh Panjabi should be enforced where it Is not the vernacular. If 
one’s [provincial dialect is to be given, it should be given up for 
that kindred tongue that would bring the greatest amount of good. 
To the Panjabis, Hindustani in its two phases, would bring the 
greatest amount of good, and Hindustani, therefore, ought to be 
upheld in the Panjab. It would divide the people least among them- 
selves, and w'ould divide them least also from the Hindustanis to the 
east. No wise Englishman would like that every well-marked 
English dialect should be cultivated and enforced over the tract 
in which it is spoken. No wise German would like that the sever- 
al High Dutch and Low Dutch dialects should be cultivated and 
set up against literary High Dutch. So no wise Indian can 
wish that there should be any farther division among the people 
of India in regard to language than is absolutely unavoidable. 

Stamachaban Qanguli. 



THE QUAETEB, 

CQn^plptip^ of an Jodiaa contingent 
JP for Egypt wo^a f>egqa in India as tl^e quarter opened. The 
^throrities 3^ the Arsenal, by the 4th of Joiyi had received 
oraefs to prepue sie^ trains for Egypt, and some of the regiments 
lively to join in the Expedition were mentioned. Two days after, 
the jlpnabay authorities received orders to make arrangements for 
the 'i^espatoh of 4,000 infantry, 900 cavalry and two batteries of 
artillery. Stores, tents and transports were also in preparation, and 
the 72hd Highlanders, a Garrison Battery and two Ilative Infantry 
regiments* tW 16th and 29th, were reported as likely to form the 
Bombay brigade, with two Madias regiments at Aden as a reserve, 
the 4th and 90th, and the Slst to pioceed to Egypt, By the 10th 
of July the Ist Battalion, Yoik and Lancashire regiment at 
Morar, were under orders for Aden. With the news of the Bom- 
bardment of Alexandria on tbe 11th of July and the warning by 
Admiral Seymour of all merchant vessels using the Canal to do so 
at their own risk, considerable excitement was apparent in India, 
the detention of the mails was expected, and a recurrence to tbe 
Cape route was for a few daysrregarded as highly probable. By 
the 17th July, when Alexandria had been deserted by Arahi 
Pasha and tbe city in flames, orders were issued from Simla re- 
calling absentees from regiments anddirecting troops to equip at once 
for Egypt. The first Government hired transport, the Malda, sailed 
from Bombay on the 20th July with the A Company of tbe 
Madras Sappers and Miners accompanied by mules, horses and 
cattle. In little over three weeks from the time that tbe Govern- 
ment of India received orders for the despatch of the contingent to 
Egypt, the whole force was ready for despatch, and why the con- 
tingent did not leave earlier than it did was, probably due to tbe 
fact that changes were made in its composition ; for, by tbe 26th of 
July, the Indian force was reduced in number, and it was decided 
that it should consist of the 65th British Infantry (which had 
already left Bombay), three regiments of Native Infantry, three of 
Native Cavalry, two Companies of Sappers and Miners with two 
Native regiments as a reserve at Aden. 

Tlie Oazette Extraordinary announcing the despatch of the 
expedition to Egypt was published on tbe 29th of J uly, and may 
be summarised as follows : — Tbe 4th and Slst Madras Infantry to 
go in reserve to Aden, The Native regiments were to go in esta- 
blished strength of 550 of all ranks for Cavalry and 832 for Infantry, 
so far as they are complete. Commanding officers were held respon- 
sible that none, whether officers or men unfit for field-service, should 
accompany the cdlrps, each native corps wa§ to be completed to the 
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full establishment of eight British officers, including those recalled 
from furlough and journey in Bgypt. The follower's baggage and 
servants are to be on the Cabul scale. Families of Britiw troops 
left behind in India will receive, besides subsistence allowance, 
tbree'fourth rations for wives and one*balf for children. The 
British troops, including officers, renaain on Indian pay allowances 
until they land' in Egypt, when they will be on the same scale of 

f ay as the rest of the British troops with the force. The Native 
nfantry and Sappers draw extra batta, and there are to be special 
rates of pay for the native officers, commissioned and non-commis*- 
sioned in tbe Cavalry. British officers and Bepartmental officers arc 
to be permitted to draw rations for themselves «and servants. 
Three months pay was advanced. 

By the 7th of August 33 steamers were chartered by Govern- 
meat for the Indian Contingent, and on the 11th, General HI c- 
Fherson who commands the Expedition, his Staff, and General 
Wilkinson embarked for Egypt, and reached Snez by tbe Slst. 
Transport accompanies each regiment, so that no delay will be 
experienced on landing. The embarking and despatch wae 
effected with the utmost order and the greatest celerity ; but 
very few expressions of public enthusiasm marked tlie departure of 
tbe various transports. Thirty-nine vessels were taken up as trans- 
ports for the Indian Contingent by tbe middle of August, and on 
the 24lh tiie reserves to be held in readiness were the 1st and 
45th Bengal Native Infantry, the 16th Bombay Native Infantry and 
two Companies of Bengal Sappers. As August closed 49 vessels, 
all of them steamers, were engaged in the transport of the Indian 
Contingent. 

'J'he Secretary of State for India brought forward a motion in 
tbe House of Commons on the evening of the 3l8t July, that 
the expenses of the Indian Contingent for Egypt should be 
charged to India, tbe Goverument of India objected to defray 
the cost of the Contingent, and the Home Government at pre- 
sent wished that India should pay a fair share only of tbe 
expense, Ibe motion was passed with the addition of the words 
subject to the further decision of Parliament,” so that when the 
cost of the Indian expeditionary force comes on for discussion, the 
whole question will be reopened. There is nothing unreasonable 
In charging to India a share of tbe cost of protecting her in- 
terests in Egypt as they are represented in the Canal. The whole 
actual cost of the expedition to the Indian Government will not 
^ saddled on the Indian taxpayers. 

Offers of ^d to the Indian Government in conneotion with 
the despatoK'of the Contingent were made by the States of Nepau^, 
Kashmire, Patiala. Dhar, Jhind, Natha, Eapurthala, Bhawolpur, 
Halerhotta and others, which vrexe declined by the Government 
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The folloTviug description of the preparation for t&e departure 
of troops for Sgypt lirom a Bombay paper shows the speed and 
'spirit with which the embarkation was effected 

" TAc departure of Troops from. Bombay. — ^The arrangements 
for the despatch of the troops, forming the Indian Contingent; 
continue to be vigorously pushed on at the Prince’s Dock. The 
dock, as may be expected, presents at this time an unusually 
busy appearance, and the conveniences it affords for the loading 
and unloading of ships were, perhaps, never more thoroughly 
tested and appreciated. With the help of the hydraulic cranes, 
a vessel can be loaded in an inconceivably short space of time, 
and we are informed that the work of shipping the requirements 
for the troops has actually always been a little in advance of 
the preparation of the chartered vessel for its freight. The 
Commissariat Department, under Colonel Swinhoe and Major 
Hughes, D.A. C.Q., have been specially successful in their work. 
Notwithstanding many difiSculties, the vessels have been supplied 
by the department as fast as they could be brought alongside 
the quay, with all the manifold necessaries intended for consump* 
tion by the troops, European and native, both on the voyage 
and after landing. As an instance of the expeditious manner 
in which the work is being done, it may be mentioned that 
the S.S. Galatia was taken in hand by Major Hughes at about 8-30 
yesterday morning (August 8th) and by 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
she was fully provisioned for about 243 men. The Galatia is to 
take a detachment of the 7-1 B.A., a mountain battery which 
consists for the most part of native, with a percentage of Euro- 
pean soldiers. Provision has been made in the Galatia for 
88 European and 100 native soldiers, with 66 followers. The 
estimated length of the voyage is 30 days ; but reserve stores 
for 90 days have also been laid in, so that in the event of the 
vessel being delayed in mid-ocean, or in any other contingency, 
the troops can be independent of extraneous assistance. As we 
have already explained, the native soldiers are divided into two 
classes, cooking ” and non-cooking,” but the latter class form 
a very small proportion of the force. Out of the 156 natives 
proceeding by the Galatia only 26, we believe, are “ non-cookers.” 
A very large (quantity of various kinds of provisions will of 
course be required for the entire force to be embarked from 
Bombay, and each vessel has taken on board many thousands 
of lbs. of meat (fresh and preserved), onions, pickles, dhall, 
sugar, tamarind, lime juice, rum, &c., with a targe supply of 
'Water and firewood, The vessels already provisioned by the 
Commissariat Department, and now in the dock, are the Tenaa- 
aerim, Dryburgh Abbey, Ethiopia, Khiva, Galatia, Naples, 
Zambesi, Inchrhowt AX^d Armenia, These vessels are now waiting 
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to receive the troops as they arrive ; some of them are stilt 
having fittings put up for the better accommodation of men and 
animals ; and on board them ail the utmost activity prevails^ 
It is the intention to ship, with each detachment in the same 
vessel, all the necessary transport and commissariat for tliat body, 
so that on landing it shall be a unit complete in itself, ready for 
immediate service. This entails a good deal of work at the 
beginning by the several departments, wlio supply the different 
wants of the vessel in regular order. The Commissariat Depart- 
ment expect to finish t^e work of provisioning the transports by 
Saturday next. 

The arrival of the troops has called into existence^ at the dock 
gates a number of small shops for the sales of comestibles dear 
to the heart of Jack Sepoy, and here a thriving business was 
being done yesterday amongst the soldiers provided with the 
fractional coinage of native bazaars. These were men who were 
waiting to leave with their regiments, and who were to be seen 
in small parties within the -dock and its neighbourhood. Work 
seemed to be going on everywhere, and zealous Commissariat 
and Ordnance ofiBcers already, like the man in the American 
hymn, " doing their level best” — were, no doubt, put on their 
mettle by the frequent visits to the dock of H, E. the Commandei'^ 
in-Chief and members of the Head-Quarters staff. General 
Annesley, Adjutant-General, and Colonel Rivett-Carnac, Military 
Secretary, General Macpherson, Sir Frank Souter, General Car- 
negy, and several ladies visited the dock yesterday morning, and 
the Commander-in-Chief and staff were present later in tlm day. 
The S. S. Northern, Booldana and Bhundara, left the dock 
yesterday about 3 P.M. with portions of the 13th Bengal Lancers 
and a company the Madras Sappers and Miners. Several 
high ofiScers and a number of ladies were present at the dock on 
the occasion of their arrival in the morning. The 13th Lancers 
came from Deolali, and the Sappers and Miners from Poona by 
special train. They embarked as follows : — 

By tbe Northern. — 13th Bengal Lancers;*! oflScer, 73 men, 
60 followers, 87 horses and 43 ponies. 

By the Booldana. — 13th Bengal Lancers : 2 ofiScers, 88 men, 
69 followefs, 82 horses and 60 ponies. 

By the Bhundara . — 13 th Bengal Lancers : 2 ofiScers, 82 men, 
56 followers, 86 horses and 40 ponies. 

By the same vessel. — Sappers and Miners : 3 ofiScers, 2 non- 
commissioned ofiScers, 121 men, 49 followers and 3 horses. 

On the forenoon (15th August) the S. S. Wisto Sail, with 
a portion of' the 13th Bengal Lancers, left the Prince’s Dock for 
Suez. The Lancers arrived at the dock by special train from. 
Deolali about 6 A.U. in the following strength:—! European 
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offioer, 63 rack aad file, 6 followers, 89 horses, 69 ponies and 
18 mules. 

The S. S. Prineipia sailed for Sues about 10>30 p.m. last 
night with 1 oflBoer, 66 followers of the Transport Department, 
160 mules and 1 pony. The S. S. Inchmorniak also left the 
dock about 11 P.M. yesterday with 1 officer, 208 followers of 
the Transport Department, 190 moles and 1 pony. The P. and 
O. mail-steamet 8uthj left the dock yesterday morning with a 
column of the Ambulance Corps, consisting of 1 officer, 1 horse 

and 895 followers. The 8. S. Boakenita Bay, which has just 

been chartered for the purposes of the Indian Contingent for 
figypt, enter^ the dock yesterday. The S. S. Sumatra also 
entered the d^k yesterday with a general cargo, and will, it 
is reported, be taken up by Government after she has unloaded. 
The S. S. Lucinda and Avooa finished loading yesterday, and 
will, in all probability, sail for Suez to-day. The Darien, the 
Vambodia, and the Deccan were loaded yesterday, each with 
2,000 bales of extra reserved hay. The S. 8 . Norfolle was loaded 
yesterday with provisions and other Stores from the Commissariat 
depot at the dock. To-day 2,000 bales of extra bay will be 

put on board of her. The 8. 1% India and the Deccan will be 

loaded to-day with stores, provisions, dec. The 8 . 8 . Avooa, 
which has been fitted up as an hospital ship, sailed for Suez 
yesterday forenoon with medical and also some Commissariat 
etores. The 8 . 8 . Lucinda, with reserved firewood, grain, hay, 
salt, and miscellaneous Commissariat stores, left the Prince’s 
dock last night en route to Suez. The S. 8 . India, the Deccan, 
and one or two other vessels were loaded yeste^ay under the 
personal superintendence of Major HugbeS. This officer, next 
to Colonel Swinhoe, has been the hardest Worked at the Com- 
missariat depdt in the dock. At the beginning of the operations 
of the depot. Major Hughes was in sole charge, and worked so 
hmrd at his duties, day and night, that bis health well nigh 
suffered, and Colonel Swinhoe had to be placed in charge of the 
depdt. Major Hughes’ energy and promptitude in loading the 
transports have, we believe, been — ^as they deserved to be — com- 
mended to the special notice of the authorities. 

No vessel leaves the dock to-day. The Oawibodia and the 
KwheUa are expected to leave to-morrow, the former with 80 
transport followers and 235 mules, and the latter with 169 
tmnSpert followers, 220 mules and 3 warrant officers. 

The following ts the account of the BngUehmaiCa correspondent 
o^the attangements and passage from Bombay of the Sr S. 

A pamage of six days and a half to Aden in the ffionsood, 
Gi^rtnifi Sorivmier boasts^ beats the record. At the same rate 
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of progress we should reach Suez ou Sunday or on Monday 
morning. The sea has not been rough, but, it must be confessj^d, 
it has done its usual fell work, and the approach of perf^lj 
placid water yesterday was a boon and a blessing to many of 
Her Majesty’s gallant soldiers temporarily hora de eombai. 
is, indeed, fortunate that things have gone so smoothly as they 
have, for a ship crowded like this, with human beings, horses, 
ponies ajgd mules, would contain a considerable total of misery 
in tempestuous weather. There are on board as passengers 
General Macpberson and the Staff counting 18, one troop (55 
men) of the 6th B, C. under command of Captain Gordon ; 
native followers numbering 122; 21 non>commissioned officers 
belonging to the Commissariat. There are further 84 horses, 
31 ponies and 1 6 mules. So many lungs want plenty of fresh 
air, and happily the human portion have mostly been able to 
remain ou deck. A small number of the cavalry horses are per- 
manently there, where a row of boxes on either side of the 
hatchway over the engine-room accommodates them as comfort- 
ably as may be. The rest, with the ponies and the mules, aro 
put up in the ’tween decks. Right away from the entrance 
to the saloon to beyond the fore hatchway, there runs on each 
side of the ship a range of stalls. About the hatchway, where 
there is a good circulation of air, there is a third range in the 
centre. In this part of the ship the chargers belonging to General 
Macpherson and those of the staff have been placed. The 
stalls are roughly built but strong ; they must be found of 
comfort by the horses, inasmuch as they offer a support when 
the vessel rolls and pitches. The horses have each a separate 
bo;K, but the ponies and mules are placed, some of them, tw;o 
an,d three together. They appear to like the arrangement, 
and when not eating sta^id amicably rubbing noses. The avenue 
formed along the lepgth of the ship by the erection of the 
sl^lis, would, with the exits above' at each end, secure good 
veutilation ; but there are numexous approaches from the upper 
d^Ck, etw^ of which, of course, serves as a shaft for the convey- 
aupe of air. A line of large ui^ed pprt holes goes the length 
of the ship, and since the ports were opened yesterday morning 
tite, ventiiaUon of the animals has left nothing to be desired. 
It was pot an easy operation fora man to get behind the hors^ 
aud fcreuf down these ports when we left Bombay, npr aga^u 
to open tbem, and it might pfove a note worth making, th(|^ 
when next horses are sent over sea on an expedition like 
tbie, a narseur {^eage should be left behind their 
the above . purmse. The bstdth. of the animals has beep vesy 
good. The stap horses have their mastsra' eyes to see to theiy 
\velfare ; the animals belonging to the 6th B, 0. the ever 
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constant attention of Captain Gordon, and Colonel Hayter has 
acquired a tender solicitude for his mules. The chargers are, 
perhaps, as well as ever they were on land; they eat well 
and they drink well, and^ though probably they are beginning 
to feel their constrained position irksome, they show no physical 
signs of weariness. The moles take their lot with accustomed 
equanimity, and most of the ponies appear to be well contented. 
Some, however, who have been placed alongside the engine- 
room hatchway present a contrast to their neighbours better 
off around them ; but now that for the remainder of the 
voyage there are promises of a placid sea, the fresh air through the 
opened ports 'will doubtless revive their drooping spirits. There 
have been no losses as yet reported among any class of animals. 

It is wonderful bow the men and followers have revived 
since yesterday morning ; but the day before, in the best of 
them, there was a look in each man’s face as though he despaired 
of life, and the native countenance is an organism that can express 
despair of marvellous effect and variety. Since yesterday there 
have been evidence of the prevalence of a more hopeful outlook 
on things in general, and to-day hope has regained its ascendancy 
even in the worst cases. Everything has been done to induce 
the sowars and followers to stop ou deck as much as possible, 
and Dr. Owen (who has been appointed Sanitary Officer to the 
force) has had those who were down below regularly sent up 
every morning at daybreak. The quarters provided down below 
are in the hold under the saloon, where usually passengers’ 
bt^gage is restored The accommodation has been arranged more, 
that all may be ready for- any emergency, than with any hope 
and expectation that it would be much used. The hold is below 
water-line, and therefore to give light and air the hatches have 
been opened up, and shafts built up through the saloon to some 
ten feet above the quarter-deck. There are four such shafts, 
and the condition of the hold is not so undesirable as may be 
supposed. Under the shafts there is a good draught, and even 
in the remoter corners of the large and twilight chamber, the 
air is fairly sweet, and at all events, not Worse than that in a 
cabin with the door closed. The place has not been much 
inhabited, however ; but some of the sick men seem to prefer 
its seclusion to the garish deck. They would all come up in the 
morning as bidden, but gradually, one here and another there, 
would disappear below again, just as a sick dog likes to hide 
himself in a comer. 

The body of troops on board this vessel, as those on board 
the other transports, reprint organised units capable of taking 
the field in light marching order immediately on landing. This 
has been arranged by direction of His Excellency the Cora- 
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mander-in-Chief, according to which every body of trooper on 
each ship has taken with it half its allowance of transport animalB^ 
instead of going in one vessel and leaving its transport to cotiae 
in another. The transport mules allowed for the expedition 
are on the Kabul scale, and numbered, when the strength of 
the force was fixed at a little over 5,600, a total of 4,000 ; doubt- 
less as the force is to be increased, there will be an addition to 
the mules. The Seaforth Highlanders are allotted 636 animals, 
the two companies of Sappers and Miners 144 ; each regiment , 
of Native Infantry 194; the Cavalry 149; a Battery of Artillery 
1 55 ; out of the total 4,000 ; 2,577 are to be allotted regimentally, 
and the rest remain over for general purposes. Now, His 
Excellency’s directions were that every body of troops embark- 
ing should be accompanied by one-half of its allotted number 
of animals, and with each ship this arrangement has been carried 
out. The result is, that should occasion call for the step, each 
such body being an independent organised unit, could take the 
field, with kits and ammunition, even if needful, on its own 
account. The arrangement will in any case, it is hoped, tend 
to increase the efficiency of the transport organisation. The 
transport states that now, for the first time^ in^ its history, is it 
to have a trial ; and that its efforts to maintain an efficient state 
of things are not to be constantly sacrified to, and brought to 
nought by, supposed independent exigencies. 

The expedition has also, with the advance of the age, been 
provided with an improved ambulance corps. The miscellaneous 
body that has hitherto performed the functions of an ambulance, 
lias been replaced by an organised corps. The Kahars— -497 
in number — accompanying the force, have been placed under direc- 
tion of the transport authorities, and will bo equipped and made 
over by them, when occasion arises, to the medical branch, while 
ordinarily the men will be available for work about the camp 
for anything to which their hands can be put. They are divided 
into columns and companies, and each unit is independent and 
can be attached to, and detached from, corps in such strength 
and at such times as may be needed. As part of the arrange- 
ment of making the troops on each ship as self-sufficient as 
possible, each vessel takes a dhooly and six bearers.*^ 

The order for the despatch of the Contingent reached India 
on the 10th of July. By the 20th the first troops sailed, and on 
the 81st of August, the whole Indian Contingent, including fol- 
lowers, horses, mules, and a completely equipped transport and com- 
inissaiiat h^d sailed for Suez. The speed, completeness, and 
efficiency with which tho Egyptian expeditionary force was 
despatched, evoked the well- merited praise of the Oommander-in- 
Cliief. 
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The Panjab Provincial Committee of the Education Commission 
beean the examination of witnesses on the 1st of July. Tlie first 
wimess examined was thd Director of Public Instruction, Colonel 
lloliyod. The substance of his evidence went to show that fur 
many years the effects of the Punjab Educational Department have 
lieeh chiefly applied to the encouragement of higher education ; 
tind that there had been a progressive decline in the number 
of primary and indigenous schools. The great feature, however, 
of the Punjab Educational Commission was, the examination of 
Dr. Leitner, which lasted two days, and whose evidence covers 
about sixty printed pages. Hia evidence tended to establish the 
charges made ,by the London Council of Education in India, and 
to prove that the Punjab Department of Public Instruction 
had not carried out the principles of the Educational Despatches 
of 1854 and 1859. In spite of the repeated instructions from 
the Punjab Government, the village .school cess had largely been 
appropriated for a series of years to the liigher schools, and the 
general establishment of the various indigenous schools whose 
methods of instruction the witness described, in detail, had been 
neglected or discouraged. Dr. Leitner was anxious to substantiate 
his remaining charges ; but the Commission thought his examina- 
tion bad already lasted sufficiently long. At the conclusion of 
the cross-examination, the President, Dr. Hunter, thanked him in 
the name of the Commission for the directness of his replies, and 
for the information which he had given. 

At Aligar and Allahabad, addresses and deputations were re- 
ceived by the Commission, and the President, Dr. Hunter, made, in 
reply* speeches impressing on the native deputations the necessity 
for self-help, and for developing the indigenous schools. Other 
members of the Commission also addressed deputations on spe- 
cial topics, and scholarships of various kinds were founded in 
honour of the visit, and large sums subscribed for educational 
purposes by the native gentry. Altogether the Commission has 
met with a most enthusiastic reception in the Northern Provinces 
of India. 

The Bombay Committee oP the Education Commission began 
its settings in Poona on the 1st of September. The evidence given 
by representative men of the Maharatta conntry unanimously 
^ows, that there exists a great system of vernacular education 
outside the Educational Department of the Province, which 
is discouraged by the Department. There are 4,000 unaided 
Veimhbttlar schools, and only 4,700 aided ones. Tlie attitnde 
of the Educational Department towards private educational eflbrt 
was severely priticised by several witnesses. One witness, speak- 
ing as the mouthpiece of a number of Government schoolmasters. 
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complained of the eifcessively high Standards demanded from joung^ 
classes. The Mvitnesses are agreed that higher education 8l>outd 
not be curtailed, and that the higher and secondary schools' of 
the Department are in accord with popular feeling. 

The Khonds who, as we noted in the postscript to the previoosr 
Quarter, had been causing considerable uneasiness by their rising 
against the Kuttas, early in July dispersed and abandoned armed 
resistance, though their attitude was still threatening. Troops^ 
police, and European officers, are still retained in the district, as 
their presence is considered essential for the restoration of order, 
and the trials of some of the prisoners have begun. 

The death of the Ex-Qaekwar Mulhar Rao, who *died of dysen- 
tery on the 26th of July, revives the story of the attempted poison- 
ing of the Resident, and his deposition by the Government, 

Some time before his last illness, he is said to have been of weak 
intellect, and his obstinacy in refusing to see a European physician, 
till his system was weakened by disease, hastened his death. 

The revival of a Minister of Public Works has been found essen- 
tial ; accordingly, the Secretary of State for India sanctioned the 
revival of the post, and on the 22nd July, Mr. T. C. Hope took 
his seat as the new Public Works Member of Council. 

Meetings, more or less crowded and enthusiastic, have been held 
all over India, voting addresses to Lord Bipon, and taking in hand 
the preliminaries for Local self-government. Bis Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Mr. Rivers Thompson, has issued a 
long Minute on the subject, favourable its adoption. Local 
knowledge, and local interest, he regards as essential to the elective 
franchise in municipalities. 

After negotiations extending over nearly three months, the con- 
templated treaty with Mandalay came to nothing. Towards the 
end of August, it was announced that the Mandalay Government 
declined to accept the draft of the treaty offered by the Govern- 
ment of India, which it is believed the Burmese Embassy accepted 
in the main. The adherence of the Government of India to the 
provision in the existing Treaty for the Residency Guard of 
the escort, and the refusal to agree to fresh monopolies in addition 
to those allowed by the existing Treaty, are believed to be the chief 
points objected toby the King of Burinah. The treaty proposed by 
the King of Burmali, and the one drawn up by the Government of 
India, have been published. The former has been characteriseil 
as impudent,'’ and it certainly includes clauses to which no Indian 
Governmout could agree. In the latter, the Government of India 
have gone tts far towards conciliating Burmah as seems either 
possible or expedient. On the SIst of August the envoy left Simla, 
bearing presents from the Indian Government in return for those 
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brougl) t . from Bur mah ; and on 7th September^ the envoy and suite 
sailed from Calcutta to Rangoon. There is still some hope, 
however, that a treaty may be possible between the two Govern- 
ments, or at all events, there is no fear of friendly relations being 
interrupted. 

\Wh8efi&mher 1882. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

T he latter half of September is notable for two important 
Government Resolutions which appeared in the Gazette^ 
one relative to the prevention of frequent change in the personnel 
of the Administrative staff of the Provinces, the other has 
for its object the giving of greater publicity to measures under 
the consideration of the Legislative Counsel. In the former 
frequent changes are declared injurious, but that after five years 
in a district it is deniable that a change in Magistrates and 
Collectors should be made, unless under special circumstances. 
The actual incumbent is to take op the office lie quitted on going 
on leave, and the acting officer is to bo posted to such actually 
vacant office as may be suitable to his rank. Rules are also 
to be framed by which officers may curtail or lengthen their 
furlough to suit the convenience of the public service. 

In the second resolution referred to, suggestions were called 
for from the press towards the improvement of existing legislative 
procedure. A popular statement of the objects and reasons and 
an explanation of the effects of the subject-matter on the 
people will be published in the vernaculars in as simple 
language as possible These will be distributed at a nominal 
cost, and in some cases free of charge. The Press, Municipalities, 
Local Boards and associations will be supplied free. Free copies 
will also be placed iu Eacharis for perusal. 

The amount to be contributed by the Government of India 
towards the expenses of the Egyptian Expeditionary force 
remains yet to be decided by Parliament, bnt in view of the large 
disbursement which the Indian Government will require to 
make it was considered advisable to strengtlien the cash balances 
at the treasuries by a loan of crores of rupees. A loan was there- 
fore called for of that amount bearing interest at 4 per cent, per 
annum. Tenders will be received up to noon on the 2nd of 
November, and instalments will be payable as follows : — One-third 
on by the 13th November, one-third by tlie 11th December, and 
the remainder on the 28th December. 
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The work of the Indian Contingent was practically over by the 
16th of September. Telegrams reached Simla on that date, 
that Cairo had been occupied on the 14th by the cavalry after 
a forced march. Sir Garnet Wolsely arrived on the day following 
and was well received, and ten thousand of the Egyptians laid down 
their arms. Every position occupied by the enemy was surren- 
dered, arms laid down and the army disbanded. In contrast to 
the defective transport of the English troops the Contingent 
despatched from India with so much celerity is distinguished 
for the careful state of preparation in which it landed in Egypt. 
The Contingent was hurried on from Suez by forced marches 
through Chalouf, Oeuefie and Ismailia, thirty mileS in a day, and 
fit for any work at the end of the march. Then on through M^h- 
sama and Kassassin to Tel-el*Eebir. The latter position fell 
on the morning of the 13th September. The camp at Kassassin 
was struck the previous evening and the troops advanced and 
bivouacked till 1-30 in the morning of the 1 3th when the attack was 
delivered. Sir Garnet Wolseley’s despatch adds : — Arabi’s personal 
command, consisted of twenty thousand regulars, including two 
thousand and five hundred cavalry, seventy guns, and six thousand 
Bedouins and irregulars. Our force consisted of eleven thousand 
bayonets, two thousand sabres and sixty guns. As an attack by 
day-light would have entailed a heavy loss, it was resolved to make 
the attack under cover of darkness, and the six miles which inter- 
vened between our camp and the enemy's position were accomplish- 
ed by our force before day-light. The attack was made in the 
following order ; — A force of cavalry and two batteries of horse 
artillery were placed on the enemy’s right flank, and ordered to 
sweep round their line at daybreak. On the left flank were a force 
of cavalry, the first division, second brigade under Colonel Graham 
leading, supported by the brigade of Guards under the Duke 
- of Connaught, and on their left were seven battaries of artillery 
consisting of forty-two guns in line with a supporting brigade, 
and the second division with the Highland brigade leading. The 
Indian Contingent were placed to the south of the Fresh water 
canal, whilst the Naval brigade occupied the railway track at 
intervals. A great emulation prevailed among the different regi- 
ments as to which should be the first to enter the enemy’s posi- 
tion, and all went straight for it. The Royal Irish greatly distin* 
guished themselves by their gallantry. 

The despatch adds We are in possession of all the enemy's 
camps and a large number of guns, besides several trains and 
an immense' quantity of supplies. The enemy fled in thousands, 
throwing away their arms when our cavalry overtook them. Their 
losses are enormous. General Willis was slightly wounded ; 
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Oolonel Richardson, of the Duke of Cornwall's light infanti^, was 
severely wounded ; Majors Colville, Underwood a^d Somervell 
of the Highland light infantry, and Lieutenant Macueill of the 
Rlackwatch were killed, The conduct of the troops throughout 
the action was admirable. Our cavalry are now marching upon 
fielbes, and the Indian Contingent upon Zag>a>zig, whither the 
Highland brigade follows this evening. 

From the report received from General Macpherson, it appears 
that of 'the Indian Contigent, the following were the troops 
under his command- in the action at Tel-el-Rebir 

The Seaforth Highlanders, the head-quarters and three com- 
panies of each of the following Native Infantry Regiments, viz., 
the 7th and the 20th Bengal N. 1., and the 29th Bombay N. I., 
the Mountain battery, a squadron of the 6th Bengal cavalry 
and the Madras Sappers. The troops left their bivouack at 
1-30 A. M. on the Idth, and proceeded along the south bank of 
the Fresh water canal. At dawn the first shot was fired, and 
the enemy forthwith replied with shell, but without inflicting 
loss. After a desultory opposition the enemy’s battery still in the 
action was taken by a rush, and the enemy fled throwing down 
their arms The entrenchments of Tel-el-Kebir were entered at 
7'20 A. M. When all firing ceased, the Division continued its 
march to Zag-a-zig, and occupied that place with a squadron of 
the 6th B. C. At 4i-15 p.h. the infantry followed, arriving from 
<6-30 to 9 P.M., some by a train wbicii bad been sent to meet them. 
The General reports that great praise is due to all ranks for their 
endurance. In the Native Infantry not a single man fell out or 
was carried. The casualties were as follows : — Killed. — Private 
Charles Hemps of the Seaforth Highlanders. Wounded se- 
verely. — Color-Sergeant William Macdonald of the Seaforth High- 
landers, Havildar Seir Bux, 29tb Native Infantry, Belupliis. 
Wounded slightly. — Corporal David Ross, Seafortli Highlanders ; 
Sep<^ Mahomed Hossein and Sewraro, 7th Native lufaatiy, 
Sepoys Heem Sing and Mytab Shah, 29th Native Infantry, 
Beluchea General Macpherson with the Indian Contingent 
marched for Zag-a-gig to Cairo where the united contingeqts were 
afterwards concentrated. Oq the I4th Colonel Drury Low had with 
the cavalry occupied Cairo. The Bengal cavalry surrounded the 
house where Arab! had taken refuge and took him prisoner. The 
eoldierly qualities of the Indian Contingent have heeq uuiv;ersal}y 
acknowledged. 

SOtJi September 1 882, 



^^PUBLICATIONS BY THB EDITOR. 


ON THE SUPPOSED UNCERTAINTY IN MEDICAL 
SCEENCE, and on the relation between diseases and their 
remedial Ag^cnts ; being the Address in Medicine^ read at the 
fourth Annual Meeting of the Bengal Branch of the British 
Medical Association, held on the 16th February, 1867, — by . 
Mahendra Lai Sircar, M. !>., one of the Vice-Presideni.s of 
the Associntion ; Life-Member of the British Association for 
tlie Advanceinent of Science. — Price 1 Kiipce. 

‘‘ A veiy ijiicrosfcinLj paniplilet.” An eloquent protest.” Cairn and 
nioilest rnauntT.” “ Jle has striv'en to show how Uisease may he cured iiu>re 
ra]>i»lly, more frcuj uentiy, and more jileasaiitly than” -Montldj Homceo- 
lutthie ([jondon). 

10 veil for literary execution, the pamphlet is a reiiuukable production.” — 
ff*adoo /*iit,yiot. 

CONFERENCES upon IIOMCEOPATIIY by Dr. Jousset; 
an Essay on the CirorcK ov IloMOvorATino Remedies by M. 

( liillavnrdin. — Hh-ansluted from the Frcndi — by Mnlicndra Lai 
Sircar, ]\I. 1). — Price 8 Annas. 

‘‘ A very good translation. These conferences form an interesting and 
fair exhibit <»f the leailing doctrines connected with the lievclopmeut of 
Homoeopathy. 'There is also a translation of Dr. C^htllavardin’s” &c.- -- 
Moiifhltf llonwoptiffiio. ( fjondon). 

THE CAl.CETTA JOURNAL OF MEDICINE : A Moiiihly 
Ri'cord of ihc Medical and Auxiliary Sciences. — Ediled by 
IMaliinidra. Liil Sir(*ar, M. 1 ). — Price to Subscribers* Rs. 10, 
ill advaiux' free). 

Tlie Seven annual Volumes, already out, in.ny bo had for Its. 10 «a 
\b»l UIHO. 

Wo have now a well edited re pre.se n tat ive in the f.ar Kast ; and we feel 
sure it is on‘^ dostiiH*d to a,dvmiee the knowledge cif H(»in<eopath> , to iu- 
ci ease the a.])}neriatiou of its merit.” — Motitkfj/ Jloeupupatiiic lieoieio 
( London}. 

<^iu- best wishes attend the new Journal and its editor, and we venture 
to assure him of the dee[) iutere.st wliicdi all his American colleagues will 
take ill his - - U luted Stales Mrdiatl and, ^Su/yit^al doaniaL 

A SKETCH OF THE TREATMENT OF CHOLERA. 
By Alahciulra Lai Sircar, M. D, — Price 1 Rupee. 

The remedies ar<' as exhaustivoly as precisely cliaranterizcd ; and I am not 
aequaiiiLed witli any work on the .same subject, vvliieh cfnitnins < he complete 
number of drugs, including those newly provetb i*' their hearing on the disease 
in quostitni. The elaborate care, with wliich the premonitory stage of cholera, 
has be(*n treated, is again an addition of immense usefulness. 

•‘The chapter on the Sequelsc of cholera and their treatment is decidedly the 
most original portion of your Sketch ; Inaiiy sequeiaj peculiar to India, and 
therefore sadly missed in all those <‘h<>lera pamphlets and treatises coming to 
US from Europe and America, have found in your Sketch all that attention 
hioh they deserve.” — Dr. Salzer. 

T^HE INDIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE CULTIVATION 
OF SCIENCE. By Mahendra Lai Sircar, M. D. — Price 
% R.upees. 

Dr. Sircar's pamphlet h written in his usually happy style, and with a 
purity of purpose highly commendable. — Dacca Netvs. 
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•THE QAEOffm jeUHHAL OF MEDMHNE. 


The Jpuriial w'ill be conducted on strictly Catholic principles. 

The object is simply and solely the advancement of medical science, 
and tho diffusion of sound knowledge of tlie law^ and conditions of 
health. 

The Slmilia Similihta Curanfur law and the indnitesimal j>osology 
of Hahnemann will be recognused as the most axlvanced points yet j 
reached in the domain of therapeutw'S, 

Nevertheless, full and fair play will be allowed to all the systems of 
medicine in vogue in the world, and in fact to whatever can be shown 
to have succeeded in oftecting a true cure, or at least in uffoiding 
relief to ^ufhu'iug where established means bad failed. Pipfeieiice will 
always be given to simpler idcaus and ways, and thoin^j^ (ontom]>t 
shown to secrecy and mystery, the essence of qu.ukery. Thus, cases 
under the and the Jlakun^ and oven undei pei sons ignoi ant 

of the profession, will bo admitted, piovided they are goiiuino and 
authentic, and reppHed faithfully ami in detail, competent aulhoiities 
But cases of cures, however brilUant, brought about by scn.ret remedies, 
will meet with no favor, ^ 

The auxiliary and cognate sciences — whatevei, m fact, has any 
bearing, direct or indirect, on I^ife and Iltalth, will bave a duo shai'e 
in the Journal. 

An attempt has been made to publish, in devn-^idtjaru eljaraoter, the 
most approved Hindoo Woikson Medicine, with translations of tlicin 
into Bnglisli. We shall thus be able to rescue from oblivion much that 
is valuable in the records of experience of the ancient physicians of 
India, so justly celebrated for their powers of acute obsei v^ation. Tins 
part of our undertaking is, however, difficult in the extreme, and no 
positive assurance can be given of its regular appoarance. 

The Journal for the present will consist of 40 pages Octavo, hut 
wdll be increased in size in proportion to the amount of professional 
support and public |»atronage we meet with, upon which alone, it is 
needless to say, the of the undertaking will entirely depend, 

and for which eameaUy prays. 

Subscriptions to be forwarded and communications jiddressed to 

Mahbndka Jja'l k. %>., 

p 61 ;, Sa^oittU&la^ 
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CUITICAL NOTICES. 

Geneual Liteuature. 

The Gnn and its Development; with N'otes on Shooting . — By 
W. W, Greouer, Anllioi' of Motlcrn Bieecii-loadcrs/^ Clioke- 
l)oro Guns/’ etc., Cassell, Potter, Galpia and Co. : Loudon, Paris 
and New York. 

M r. green KR’S previous works on "uns are a guarantee 
for the excellence of at Ic^ast a great portion of this one. 
Oil e'verything logarding tlic making aiid cpialilics of guns, there 
could hardly, be a better authority. 

The pre^^nt work not only treats of modern guns, but goes 
at con.siderablo length intci the history of the weapon in all its 
forms, and , winds up with a ma.ss of thoroughly practical inform- 
ation on .shootingand shooting-grounds at lionie and abroad, wliile 
the copious illustrations contained in it a^ld lai'gely to it.s utility. 

The following remarks oti the ait of shoot, ing on the wing are 
from the latter portion of the work. Mr. Greener’s view.s about 
liolding ahead,” and ‘Miulding on,” will probably nob be generally 
accepted. 

Ah to tlie art of shoofino;' on tho wing, opinions widely different aro 
ercditcd ])y many wcll-expeneiiced sportsmen. 'Jdie lines of Watts, al- 
thoiiL^h old, aft', however, applicai)lo to luodoni sportHinon. The gist of hia 
advice is contained ni the following rhymes on Shooting Flying : — 

“ A few remarks may tliis expl.'iin. 

Yet long ^twill take that art to gain, 

Uide.sH, with zealous patienoo, you 

Tlie following advice pursue : — 

j’iemoin>)enng that iiorliing will 

So certainly advance youi still 

A.s sober hahit.s, which prescu’ve 

both strengtlt of mind and strength of nerve — 

Two matlciH that aie influential 
Jn many sports, in this — essential ! 

>Va Ik, with a steady dog, o’er gmmid 
"VV’heve ])aitridges are (piickly found. 

However nnm«rou.s th<*y rise, 

Look but at one, with both your eyes ; 

U’hen, elevate the tube with care, 

Still gazing on the bird in air; 

Follow it not along the sky 
To take a formal aim, but try 
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To draw the trigger just as you 
At the guii’a eud the object view. 

Nine times in ten the gun is right 
At first, obeying well the sight ; 

But if you look, and look again, 

And doubt, and waver, it is ])laiii 
Your hand has ev’i y chance to be 
Betrayed by such uncertainty. 

Proceed, then, as I just have taught, 

The pleasing knack will soon be caught ; 

But let me re-ad vise (for this 
Prevents, I’am certain, many a miss) ; 

('lose neither t\ye, some good shots say, 

Shut up your left, that's not my way ; 
but still, a man may take his t)ath 
• 3 IeM better shut one eye than both.” 

It is now acknowledged that it is better to make n^e of botlj and 

to pay no attention whatever to the gun whibt aiming. In short, the vjie^ 
hand^ and trigffcr must act in perfect unison, and without any considei- 
atnm having to l>e given to either. On a hir*il rising, the hands shonhi 
iiitititivelij raise the gun until it cover’s the object, fioin oti' whicli tbo e^es are 
not taken before the trigger is pulled. Thi.s only rerjuiies practice, and if 
sucli is fortliC 'ining. and the body kept in perfect liealtli, a good wing shot 
is sure to result. 

1 lealth is undoubtedly of the greatest iruportance to profes.'^ional shots, 
and is necessary to gond shooting, lb cannot be expected that one who 
has riot the power «>ver his rnu.scles to keep the hand steaily can exert thoui 
to i*aia? at once a gun and level it to the greatest nicety. 

It IS now the prevailiirg notion that most nirsses are caused by shooting 
behind or below the mark aimed at. To remedy this, straight stocks are 
recommended, and the following method has been devised to asctilain 
whether the gnu is projterly brought up. The shooter i.s to jrlace himself 
three or four yanls from a good-size<l mirror, and aim at Iris own eye, 
raising the gun lefieatedly, steadily but quickly, as in shooting at a bird. 
On looking into the mirror, with the gun a.s brought up to the shoulder, 
if the two round holes, or end elevation of the muzzle, is alone discernible 
ill the mirror, the fit and handling of the gun i.s theoretically correct ; if 
a little of the lower, or underside, of the barrel is likewise to be soon, so 
much the better; but if any of the top rib, or top side, of tlie baiiel.s 
figures 111 the mirror, the chances are that nine shots out of every ten will 
be below the birds. 

Now as to hitting fast-flying birds, and game running at full s])ped. It 
is a much-disputed point amongst all who u.se the giin whether the shooter 
should hold on,” or “ aheatb” The latter appears to have best of the 
argument, theoretically iiu-l practically. To prove that either plan is the 
correct one wouhl be next to impossible, but, with due deference to the 
majority of sportsmen, we hold with the practice of ‘‘ holding on ” A 
great deal of the diirerenoe doul)tIes.s is caused by the inaiuior of bringing 
up the gun the shooter has accpiired ; some bring up the gnu with a 
‘‘ .«!wing” in the direction the maik is moving, others biing up the gim and 
follow the object, whilst the majority of good shots put up the gun, and, it 
is siipposeil, fire “ ahead.’' Now, those who shoot with the gun on the 
“swing,” and wlio intuitively/ iiicrea.se the speed of the “ swing in the same 
ratio as the inci ease in the speed of tlie mark, never require to “hold 
idiead,” even in the opinion of the strongest supporters of the “ hold 
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ahead theory. The second class of “ poking” shots are pfeneraJIy most 
iiiicertaiii in their aim, and the habit is dpti iniental to beconjincr an expert 
snap shot ; whilst we cannot l>nb believe that many who im.jgine (hejj 
“ hold ahead,” in reality hold on.** 

In the first place, havinor practised raisincf the gnn and ptM-feclin^ the 
handlin'^ so that it shall intuitively follow tlie eye, it Tnu'‘b he most difficult 
to point tlie gun away from the object at wnich luuh eyes ate st;nn<^, 
and if the eyes are removed from the object to some t.isiance ahead, it 
is impossible to accurately tell wliat distance tlie line of aim is from the 
bird, 'rhis is especially the case when gazing at the sky, and for a ehoo er 
to he able to aim ten or fifteen yard.s ahead, as is a<lvised by eouie wild- 
fovvlera, is next to impossible to <lo with regularity. When gazitig at no 
fixed object, it is as ea.sy to move 30*^ across the sky as ten yards, and 
that without being aware of tlie iliscrepancy. Those who hold on, hy 
shooting promptly, prove the truth of the theory that it is necessaiy for 
the hand an<i eye to acn in unison ; whil.st they who Imld* ahe.ad, althougli 
agreeing tliat the hand must follow the eye, yet so shoot that the hand 
must point the gnu in a difietent direction to the object on which the eye 
is fixed. 

An ordinary full-choke possesses a killing circle of at least thirty inches 
in diameter at thirty yards ; so that saying a bird crns.sing was fired at by 
one of the holders on/’ the shot travelling at the rate of ‘2*25 yanla 
per second (see Tab'e anfe)^ would re.tch tlie bird at thirty yard.s in less 
than l-5th of a second from the of pulling the triL^ger, so that it 

w’oiihl indeed he a fast-flving bird to get without the killing circle in that 
time. The time rorpTued from the instant of pulling the trigger to the 
oxplo.sion of the cap is greater than that occupied by the shot travelling 
fifty yards ; but in Iiamtnerless guns the time is less tlian in hammer guii.s, 
the blow LUvcMi being much shorter and direct, instead of being conveyed 
]»y .an exploding-pin. 

Some ipiick shots, however, anticipate the time it takes to fire the 
gun, and pull the trigger whilst raising the gun to the .shouhler. This 
rerpiires considerable practice to perfect, ami the gun ma!»t, of cour.se, be 
wirliiii an aco of the proper position ; but, liowever the practice may be 
<loprec.ited, it is ceitainly an fait for trap as well as general snap sliooting. 

in grasping the gnu, a di.spute<l point is the position of the left haml. 
Asaiule, sport.smen grasp the bariel.s in the very weakest place — viz.^ 
just ill front of the cartridge chainhers. Others again, to shield themselvea 
a.s far as po.ssible firnm d ingei, grasp the front of the trigger-guard by 
the left iiand. ddn.s po.sition is erroneous, a.s hut little command is obtained 
over tlie gun, the liability of injury by the breaking of the breech-action is 
tiot at all les.sened, and usually a piece of horn ha.s to be attached to the 
trigger-guard, as in l?*ig. 283, spoiling the beauty and handiness of the 
gun. 

To have full conmuand over the gun, and at the same time exposing 
the hand and arm to a minimum of risk in case of o. gra^p the (/uti 

nell forward — if clo.se to the foro-eiul tip so much the better — but do rmt 
bring the hand neater to the breach than six inches, and keep the elbow 
well depressed. }5y having a proper command over the gnn, it can be 
raised quickly and easily, and even a heavy or clumsy gun may bo 
manipulated with tolerable succeijs. 

The followiug ou large “ baga” may prove interesting 

LARGE BAGS. 

Pei haps few topics afford more discussion amongst the shooting com* 
raunity than the subject of large bags, and different persons hold different' 
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opinions respecting them, according to each one’s ideal as to what consti- 
tutes good sport. Without wishing in any way to take one side or the 
other, we append a few notes on the largest bags that have been made, as 
we believe every one will like to be accurately informed as to the largest 
bags recorded. 

Battue shooting, a Continental fashion, has, of course, resulted in large 
bags, and rearing and preserving bave to be more strictly persevered in, to 
k^ep up the average quantity of game. 

Game on the Continent must, however, have been common enough in 
the eighteenth century, as the following clipping from an old journal will 
prove : — 

** In 1788, a party of ton persons at the chateau of Prince Adam Davers- 
perg, in Bohemia, who were houre on tlie l>th and 10th of September, 

allowed that the first day 6,168 shots were fired, and 876 hares, 259 phea- 
sants, 3G2 partri«lges, besides quails, rabbits, hawks, &c., were bagged, or 
rather waggoned.* On the second day 5»9 4 shots were discharged, and 
181 hares, 634 pheasants, and 736 partridges were killed ; in addition to 
these, in the evening of the second day were picked up 42 hares, 75 
pheasants, and 103 partridges, which could not be iimnediately found in 
the bustle of the buisneas. We are further informed that no peculiar 
mode was adopted to drive together such a quantity of game.*’ 

“ Craven,’’ in the for October 1845, gives an account 

of six days’ shooting he had at that time in Germany, lie says a party of 
a dozen killed, near the Hartz liloiuitains, in three days’ shooting, 13 deer, 
56 roes, 10 foxes and 325 hares ; and at a shooting ])arty in tlio plains of 
Magdeburg, in four days* shooting, no less than 2,400 hares were bagged. 

The late King of Naples is said to have killed, at difTereiit times, iii 
Austria, Bohemia, and JMoravia, 5 bears, 1,820 wild boars, 1,968 stags, 13 
wolves, 354 foxes, 15,350 pheasants, l,i 21 rabbits, 10,354 hares, 1,625 sho- 
goats, 1,625 roebucks, and 12,435 partridges— in all 52,670 Lead of 
game. 

In 1755 a hunting party, of which the King of France made one, chased 
in Bohemia for eighteen days ; there were but thirty-three persons in the 
party, and eight were ladies. Spears, hawks, &c., were employed, as well 
as guns, but the result of the chase was the bagging of 47,960 head of game 
and deer, ViSf. : — 19 stags, 10 foxes, 18,243 hares, 19,5 Jo parti idgoa, 9,499 
pheasants, 114 larks, 353 quails, and 45 4 other biids. The Princess 
Charlotte fired 9,010 shots, the 'King 1,798 eLpts, the rest of the party 
making up the number of shuts, to 16,209. 

To return to our own country. About twenty-five years ago, Mr. 
Campbell, of Monzies, N.B., having driven all the grouse into a first-rate 
beat, sallied forth at daylight with five muzzle-loading guns and a siifliceut 
quota of keepers and watchers, and succeeded in bagging 220 grouse by 
evening ; every “ squeaker’’ was, however, counted. 

Lord Walsinghara, on the 28th of August 1872, at Bliiberhouse, in 
Yorks, killed 842 grouse in one day to his own gun. This is the largest 
bag on record. 

The next is that of Mr. F. A. Millbauk, M.P., a week before that of 
Lord Walsingham’s, and in the same county. The bag, the result of eight 
drives, was 364 brace ; and Mr. ^lillbank’s party, varying from five to nine 
in number, succeeded in bagging in six days, commencing August 20th, no 
less than 3,983J| brace, or nearly 8,000 birds. Mr. Millbank’s score for the 
six days, including the 364 brace bagged the first day, was 1,099|- brace. 

The largest bag made over dogs was by the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, at 
Grautully, Perthshire, on the 12th of August 1871. His Highness used three 
guuS| and only one pair of dogs working at a time. He commenced at five 
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o’clack, and continued until late in the afternoon. The result was, 220 brace 
of grouse, Ilis Highness has likewise made the largest bag of partridges — 
namely, 7^0 birds, hand-reared ; this was made at Hall Farm, Griswell, on 
the 8th of September 1876. The birds were hand-reared and driven, and 
were bagged with a little moie than 1,000 cartridges being tired. 

The notes on foreign slmoting grounds include even such 
remote localities as the Arctic Circle and Japan, and nearly thirty 
pages are given to India and Burmah. Of all the grounds named, 
perhaps Baffin’s Bay is the most attractive, though unfortunately 
it is accessible only to sportsmen with their own yachts, 

ABCTIC SPORT. 

In the summer months a yachting cruise for sport may advantageously 
be made, either to llaflin^s Ray or Lapland. 

If, for the first-montioneil, the best time to leave is about Ihe end of ^lay, 
and steam to Dhco in Daiiisli Gieeiiland, reached in four weeks. On Disco 
Island, and on the inainlaiul at a short distance from tlie settlement, there 
is plenty of game -Ducks, Seal, Walru.ses, and a few Deer. Steaming 
along the coast, near Pi oven, “ liooms,” are to be seen in myi iads. Cockbura 
Island will give good sport, but if (‘ape York, is ])assed, ami a small bay called 
Port Foulke made (lat. 78 dcir. 20 N ), it will adbid excellent anchorage 
for eiglifc or ten weeks, ami i,s an unequalled cent re for snort. Excursions 
may bo made in its vicinifcv after the Musk-<;x (/>o.9 Moichaiiu^^ Reindeer, 
J lares, Foxes, Rears, Waluises and Seals. Sea-foul of ail kinds are 
immoious, including Ducks, Auks, Dovekios, Looms, Jtotjes, and others 
bai’ely cla^sifii'd. 

It will he daylight almost the whole time, so that sport can bo carried oa 
W'ithont Intel mission. 

The outlit should include a whale boat and harpoon gun, Fxpre&s Uilles, 
and lO-boro shot gnus. 

In au casteily cruise during the sumnici* or autumn, there is little chance 
of With us until ronmling Gape North, and theie it will only be found on 
icefloes. Walt us-huuters start annually from TroniNO, and coast along 
Noviiiya ZeiiiJya ami Siberia, as far as Gape Taiymir. Sometimes great 
SU 0 CP.S.S is met witli, at others sport is inditfereut, Reimleer, Polar D<*ai3, 
Foxes, Swans, Geese, Ducks, Ptarmigan, ami many other birds are ]>lentiful 
along the coast of Lapland and the borders of tlie \Vliite Sea, but this trip 
is not likely to prove so successful for sport as that to Ratlin’s Ikiy, Au 
Fjxpress Ride and fi 10- bore shot gun will be equal to the sport, unless 
Walrus-hiiiitiiig is determined upon. 


Indo- Aryans : Contributions towards the Elucidation of their 
Ancient and Mediaeval History. By Rajendralala Mitra, 
C.l.E. In two volumes. Calcutta, \V. Newman & Co., R, Dal- 
housio Square. Loudon : Edward Stanford, 55, Charing 
Cross. 1881. 

T he contents of these two volumes of Dr. Eijendralala Mitra’a 
are accurately described in tiio title he has prefixed to them* 
They are a series of more or less elaborate essays, each of which is a 
valuable contribution, and several of which are highly valuable 
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contributions, to the Ancient, or the Mediaeval, history of the Indian 
branch of tlie great Aiyan race, wliileat least one of them, that on 
the priinuive Aryans, takes a wider scope, and discusses the rela- 
tions and conditions of ilio primitive Aryans as a body and their 
various migrations. But they me, after a.ll, only essays, and as such 
are rather materials for history than history itself. The very order 
in which they are placed is non-historical ; for, if governed by any 
principle at all, it is not that of chronological sequence. A, history 
of even the Indo-Aryans, iniiclr h\ss of the Aryan race, is at prt'sent, 
and possibly will always remain in the fullest sense of the word, an 
impossibility. At least the positive data available for the purpose 
are so scanty, that any history which should he free from all 
admixture of • speculative matter would be almost too brief to 
deserve the name. 

Much of the matter in the volumes before ns is of a speculative 
character*, and not a little of it is distinctly controversial in treat- 
ment and tone. But it is none the less interesting or instructive 
for this reason. ^Sometimes however*, Dr. Rajendralala Mitra is 
inclined to Ite a little too dogrrratic. As an instance of this we may 
take his assertion, in the essay on tire prinritive Aryans, that 
there is no instance in histoi*y in which one nation has volun- 
tarily acceptetl the language^ of another. 'J'liis jrositive and 
sweeping statetneirt, is not only not correct, uidess the word 

voluntarily'’ is used in a most restricted sense, but it is quite 
unnecessary to prove the conclusion that the In(lo-Eui*opean 
languages have desceirded from one piirnitive language and race. 

One of the most interesting of tiie essays is that on the origin 
of the Hindi dialects. In Di\ Rajendralala Mitra’s view tlrat 
they are essentially Sanskritic, and derivt‘d from Sanskrit by 
direct descent thi-ough the Piakiits, we agree ; hut w'o are 
inclined to think he nnder'rates the amount of the non-Aryan 
element incorporated in Hindi, and we are referring here not to 
for*eign accretions; like the Arabic of late date, but to an element 
which is evidently the survival of a primitive ahoriginal Indian 
language, or languages, being, in all probability, the language or 
languages of a people, or peoples, who were absorbed by the 
Aryan conquerors of India, or who at least came to bo incorpor- 
ated as inferior castes in the Hindu community. The subject 
is very far from having been thoroughly investigated, l)ut we 
believe it will be found that the rraines of a large proportion of 
the commonest objects in thenth Hindi are non-Aryan. 

Among the subjects discussed in the essays are the architec- 
ture and sculpture ; the dress and ornaments ; the furniture, 
household utensils, musical instruments and carriages ; the dietary 
and the funeral and coronation ceremonies of the ancient Hindus. 
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Human sacrifices in ancient India'; the identity of the Yavanas 
with the Greeks; the history of the Pala and Sena dynasties; 
lilioj Raja and his homonyms ; the early life of Asoka ; the 
vesticres of the kimrs of Gwalior and the origin of the Sanskrit 
alphabet are also discussed. 


A Bengali Privier in Roman Character : By J. P. Browne, 
B. C. S, London. Tiubner & (Jo., Ludgate Hill. 

T his work, as far as we have been able to ^est it, coinlnnes 
accuracy with extreme simplicity. Consisting of <inly thirty 
short pages, it, of course, makes no pretension to exhaustiveness, 
but, as an introduction to tlie study of more elaborate works, it 
conies as near perfection as possible. Of the principle of 
Romanisation we, La* niauy leasons, disapprove, and tlie only 
argument of any impoitance that c«iri be urged in ils favour, 
appears to us to be based on the most shadowy foundation. It 
al^ridges and simplifies, we are told, the task of the learner. 
Now, since the ciiaracter cannot, at the most, take more hours to 
learn tlian tlie language does months, the amount of time saved can- 
not exceed about nne-thiitieth of the whole, and it cannot 
for a moment bo maintained that this infinitesimal gain is worth 
the sacrifice of one of the esseniial conditions of tliorouGfhness. 
Itis true, there isa class of students who are liable to be frightened 
by the liieroglypbic aspect of au Oriental alphai)et, and for such 
stinlents, no doubt, Romanisation removes a stumbling-block which 
they would perliaps never otherwise have got over. But we have 
no hesitation in saying that students who are so readily frightened 
had better not attempt tlie study of Oriental languages at all. 
Wo are aware, of course, that other arguments are urged in favour of 
Romanisation. A hope, for instance, is entertained in some quarteis 
that native usage may itself he revolutionised, and an approach made 
towards a common character by popularising the Roman alphabet 
in India. Not only, however, is this hope utterly chimerical, but 
the cousummatiou which is its object is not at all to be desired. 


EnglamVs Duty to India, A Letter f'ltha Most Honourable The 
Marquis of llartingion^ Her Majesty s Secretary of State 
for iitdia. By John M unloch, LL. D. Madras: U. K. S. 
Press, Vepery. 1881. 

T his is an admirable little pamphlet, thoroughly practical, 
and going direct to the point. If it is somewhat overloa<l- 
ed with quotation, the authorities cited are always pertinent and 
unimpeachable. 
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That India should be governed in India, and for India, by 
men of special experience, subject to as little interference from 
Homo as possible ; that taxation should he suited to the conditions 
of the country, subject to the cardinal principles of fairness, 
convenience of the tax-payer, economy of collection, greatest 
possible width of distribution, and absence of annoyance and 
oppression, and that every effort should be made to develope the 
wealth of the co\intry ; these are the main points insisted oh 
by the writer. Were it not that our later administration has 
largely ignored almost all these principles, they might be pro- 
nounced truisms. 

Dr. Murdoch condemns in the strongest terms the attempt to 
govern India from Home ; the system of Permanent Settlements, 
direct taxation, the repeal of the cotton duties. On all these 
points we are entirely in accord with what ho says. The question 
of tlie opi\un policy of the Government, which he regards as the 
greatest blot on our rule, is a more dubious one. 

While of opinion tliat natives should bo employed as largely as 
possible, he is sufficiently liberal in the limits which he admits to 
this ‘‘ possible,” thinking that there sliould be at least two Eu- 
ropean officers, a Magistrate and Collector, in each district, and 
insisting on the retention of a highly tiained special Civil Service. 

It is possible/Mie says, that well-meaning men at home may 
advocate the appointment of ^Natives to all positions in the Civil 
Service. Lot (his be done when it can with safety to the country, 
but not till then. The Queen’s Proclamation contains the 
words : — ‘ And it is our furlhor will that, so far as may be, Our sub- 
jects, of whatever Race or Creed, be freely and impartially admit- 
ted to offices iu our Service, the duties of wliich tliey may be 
qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, duly to 
discharge/ 

The Proclamation is conditional, and a Native Civilian, espe- 
cially a Bengali Civilian, lias not the * ability’ to head an 
armed party of police, to put down a liot, or to defend his bunga- 
low against attack, like a European.” 

A considerable portion of the letter is devoted to the subject 
of taxation, and especially to tlio question of the repeal of the 
cotton duties. It is to the customs, the writer thinks, that the 
Governmcnc should look for all necessary additions to the reve- 
nue, and he would re-impose the cotton duties, and at the same 
time, in order to obviate their operating protectively, subject the 
local manufactures to an equivalent tax. 
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Bhirat Kosh. Compiled by Rdj Krishna Bdya eban Sardch 
ClKm<ira Deb. Parts I, II, & 111, Printed and published by 
Sardch Chandra Deb at the bind Press, 37| MechuSbazar 
Street, Calcutta. 

^r^HIS is the first dictionary of its kind in Bengali, compiled 
L with the view of- furnishing Information regarding Vaidik, 
Pauranik and Tantric theology, the literature, music, arts, sciences, 
pliilosophy, Dharma Sastras, geography, the mythical and his- 
torical personages, &c., of ancient India. 1’he importance of a 
work of this kind cannot be over-estimated Ancient Sanskrit 
literature is so vast, and the difficulty of exploring it is so 
great, that a publication of this sort cannot fail* to be recog- 
nised as a literary enterprise of a very praiseworthy kind. We 
hope, however, that Babu Rdj Krishna Rdya and liis colleague 
will collect information more from the original sources than from 
second-liand authorities like the writings of Indian and European 
Sanskritists. The late Raja Radha Kant Deb compiled his 
Sabda Kalpa Drunia directly from Sanskrit sources ; and that 
plan ought to be followed by the compilers of the dictionary 
under notice. The value of this dictionary, it may be also 
suggested, would be greatly enchancod by making the references 
a little more minute and explicit. Baliu Raj Krishna Raya has 
commenced a good work, which, we hope, he will be enabled by 
persevering industry on his own part, and by liberal patronage 
on the part of the public, to bring to a successful completion. 


Rdmaijan, Translated into Bengali verse, by Raj Krishna Rfiya 
with Note.s, Printed at the Albert Press, Calcutta. 

T he Raindyaa and the MaMblidrat — the two great Sans^ 
krit epics — have exercised a inarvellou.s influence on the 
Hindu mind. As religious epics, they may l)e said to form tlia 
Bible of India. For many centuries, tlniy have been, for the 
Indian people, the only source of mental culture. The moral 
and religious conceptions of the liindus have been profoundly 
moulded by them. They form, for the people of this country, 
the most autlioriiative code of domestic, social and religious 
law. They have been, from time immemorial, read and listened 
to by all classes of Hindus in prosperity and in adversity, in 
happiness and in misery, in joy and in sorrow, for pleasure, for 
instruction, for religious advancement, for the regulation of prac* 
tical life, for comfort, and for consolation. It is doubtful whether 
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any other work of human genius has been anywhere used for 
so many purposes, or has performed a more comprehensive 
function in the economy of human life. But the Hamayan 
and the Mahabhdrat have been read only by a few members of 
the Bral)minical class in the great Sanskrit originals. 'Khe great 
mass of the people have only heard them interpreted by KathakSy 
or read them in the meagre and mutilated versions of Krittibas 
and Kashidas. The class of professional reciters of the Purans 
called Kathaksj of whom many yet exist and exercise what Is 
still a very useful and lucrative craft, are always compelled to 
adapt their interpretations of original Sanskrit literature to the 
tastes and requirements of mixed and popular , audiences ; whilst 
writers like Krittibas and Kashidas, who derive their information 
from the KathakSy are necessarily third-hand authorities, who 
may be very good in their own way, but whom It would be a 
grave mistake to regard as faithful interpreters of the great 
Sanskrit originals. Krittibas and Kashidas have had, it is true, 
their time and their trium|)h, and seem destined to }»old their 
ground for many moie years. The village shopkeeper, it is 
clear, will not be in a position to dismiss them very soon. But 
the history of Bengali literature for the last 25 years or so, is 
the history of a progress in culture and improvement in literary 
taste wlilch cannot l)e satisficed with sucl\ commodities as Krittibas 
and Kashidas. The rapidity with which several prose versions 
of the two great epics have been within recent years bought 
up by Bengali readers is a remarkable fact, which may he re- 
garded as implying the existence of a condition of things in 
which not garbled but faithful versions of good Sanskrit works 
are urgently needed. Already this want has been supplied in a 
really magnificent style l)y sucli men as Pandit Hem Chandra 
Bbattachaijya and the late Babu Kali Prasanna Siuha. These men 
have, however, given us only prose translations of the Rdmdyan 
and the Mahabhdrat. But easy metrical translations of such 
poems must possess a peculiar interest, and may be rightly ex- 
pected to suit intellectual capacities of a more varied kind than 
those which would appreciate scholarly prose. It is for this 
reason that we hall the appearance of the work under notice as 
a valuable contribution to the national literature of Bengal. 
It contains an easy translation into Bengali verse of the first three 
books of the Rdmayan. The metre employed by the trans- 
lator is of the kind which is most popular among Bengali readers 
of all classes, and includes only a few of those foreign imitations 
which have become disgustingly common in modern Bengali 
literature, but which possess little or no recommendation besides 
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tlieir foreign appearance. We give below a specimen of tlio 
author's metre and style : — 

'SI'fteig ?i^J? ! ^fjT 

■y>^fr1 C^tsittS C5CII 

fiSS'ssH ■<•’£? 

^sf 5f»fT '5(f^, 

'®? >ni ^11? ctf'?!! 

■^fsi'^ ! '®itfw *i»r >fc5r, * 

^te c^tii ^rsr, 

^1’ ^’c?r '5ita ’s:fst3i 

It IS clear tliat language, such as this cannot fall to be under- 
stood by, those who liave received little or no education^ and that| 
considered in a literary point of view, Bahu Raj Krishna’s work 
is calculated to be a successful rival of Kiittibas’s popular version. 
For the learned, this work possesses great iuteiest, inasmuch 
as it is full of notes embodying the results of varied reading and 
diligent research. Valniiki’s great poem, it should be also noted, 
is full of cliaste and genial poetry, and is besides instinct with a 
spirit of universal charity comlnned with a spirit of moral recti- 
tude wliich, while it charms the soul by its exquisite sweetness 
and simple earnestness, cannot fail to exercise a deeply soothing 
and elevating influence on the reader’s mind. Krittibas’s RamA* 
yan^ with all its excellences, falls far short of the great original 
in this respect. And it may be therefore expected of a faithful 
version like the one under notice that it will be a powerful ins- 
trument of 'popular culture in this country, and prove an invaluable 
auxiliary to the schemes of mass education which are now, it is 
believed, under the consideration of the Government of Lord 
Ripon. Babu Raj Krislina Rdya is doing a truly national work, 
and the nation expects that he will complete it iu the spirit of 
devotion in which he has begun it. 


Banga Mahitd. By Jogeudra Ndiayan Rdya. Printed Md 
published by Nandulal Basu at the Sadhdraui Press, Chinsurah. 
1881 . 

O NE of the most noticeable features of the great moral and 
intellectual revival which has taken place in this oounlry 
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Under the influence of English education and English example, is to 
be found in the increased and active interest which educated 
Hindus are now seen to take in the condition of their women. 
Girls’ schools, periodicals like the BamAbodhini Pafrikd^ aa<l 
schemes for female emancipation are facts which possess a deep 
significance. They mean that the action of a foreign government 
has been productive of social influences of a more powerful and 
organic cluaracter than what political philosophers are generally 
found willing to ascribe to such action. Educated Hindus think 
and feel that the condition of their women is not what it should 
be, and that the existing relations of the sexes in this country 
stand in need of very important modifications. This means that 
English education has opened the eyes of its recipients to the 
necessity of altering the most essential of all human arrange- 
ments, the foundation for all other arrangements, tlie arrange- 
ment of the home. It is doubtful, therefore, whether a foreign 
influence, which is in this case synonymous in an essential 
degree with the influence of a foreign government, has any 
where produced so deep a result as it has done in this country. 
Of the extent to which Native opinion regarding the coinlition 
of Hindu women has been influenced by English education and Eng- 
lish example, some idea may be formed from tlio work under notice. 
The education of Bengali women, the sort of books which they should 
read, the manner in which they should spend their time, their dress, 
their widowhood, their moral influence over their husbands, their 
domestic duties, their management of children, their religion, 
these and certain other topics have been discussed by 
Babu Jogendra Nardyan lldya. Unanimity of opinion on so 
many questions boaring upon the fundamental problem of woman’s 
culture and position in the family is almost impossible; and we 
therefore feel no hesitation in declarrng our dissent from the 
author on several important points. But in spite of differences 
of opinion, we cannot help expressing our hearty approval of 
the spirit of sympathy with the sex in this country in which the 
work has been throughout written. The author is really a friend 
and well-wisher of Bengali women, and we may also add, that 
he entertains for them very high esteem and respect. He desires 
that their condition should be materially improved, but he seems 
evidently to belong to that class among educated Natives 
who deprecate violent change. He has given advice to both the 
men and women of Bengal on a large variety of points, and 
although opinion may vary as to its soundness in all instances, 
It may he freely admitted that it is nowhere characterised by 
extravagance or a spirit of Utopian enthusiasm. Banga Mahild 
^ indeed^ one of the best books of its kind we have come across 
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for some time, and it forms, we are glad to say, a really useful 
and valuable contribution to Bengali literature. Its style is 
easy and its diction smart and impressive. But the author’s 
manner is not always unexceptionabK In speaking of the 
treatment of unhappy Hindu widows by the married women of 
Bengal, the author thins delivers himself: — 

'«ft^ c^t^ltc^ '3 ! 'ffv 

3»1 ? f^sfTl 

We feel no besitalion in sayin" tlinfc tlie ?sr«t1 ( married 
woman) of Bengal, when siie reads tlu‘se lines, will be iiresis- 
til)ly moved to laugh a thoroughly girl-like laughter witliout 
heeding the point of the rebuke which is intended to be conveyed 
to her. In this, and in many olber instances like this, the 
author’s manner should have been awfully grave and severely 
judicial. But in spite of those defects, we feel real pleasure in 
recommending Babu Jogendra Narayna’s work for earnest perusal 
by both the men and the women of Bengal. 


Bhrdntihinod. By Kdli Prasanna Ghosh, Printed and ])ublish-’ 
ed by Munshi Mania Buksb at tlie Dacca Qirish Press, 1881. 

B abu Kali Prasanna Ghosh is a distingui.shed name in modern 
Bengali literature. As the editor of the Ddndhah, a 
first-class Bengali periodical, Babu Kali Prasanna Ghosh is the 
loader of a large group of Bengali scholars hailing from all parts 
of the country ; and he is therefore a lepiesentative member of 
the literary community of Bengal. He has occiH)ied this proud 
position for several years, and. considering his earnest devotion 
to the cause of his country’s literature, it may be confident-^ 
ly asserted that he will maintain and adorn it for many a 
long year to come. He is a literary veteian whom every 
body respects, and who knows how to make liirnself respected by 
all. His last work, Bhrdntibinod, is in every respect worthy of 
him and of his representative position. He has in this work 
exposed the many vices, follies, weaknesses, crudities, short- 
comings, harmful conventionalities, and tyrannies of modern 
civilisation and of the modern man. The style in which ho has 
done this is, to our thinking, better than that in which subjects 
of this kind are ordinarily treated. The sarcastic style is a 
powerful Kterary weapon, and there are cases in which it may 
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be very effectively employed. But it is in tp,ost cases a style wliich 
is oflfensive to those for whose benefit it is adopted. Its use is 
generally attributed to pride, overweening self-confidence, and want 
of genuine sympathy with others. Men who are actuated, or who 
are believed to be actuated by such impulses, can never make them- 
selves agreeable to those for whom they write, and are invariably 
listened to with scant respect, if not in a positively conteraptuoua 
spirit. Sarcasm, in fact, may possess a purely literary interest; 
but for purposes of instruction, it is worse than useless. It often 
ooijfirms men iu the foolish and vicious courses against which it 
is directed. Bahu Kdli Piasanua Ghosh has therefore rightly 
avoided the sarcastic style, except in a few' cases in which it is 
impossible for^ a cultivated man to feel anything but contempt. 
His style is a thoroughly earnest style, with, In many places, an 
under-current of Immoiir to give it point The three most 
noticeable features in the writings before us are an ardent love 
of independence, a stern hatred of moral sham and impurity, and 
on ardent tone of unselfishness and universal beuevoleuce. Bahu 
Kdli Prasanna Ghosh’s love of moral purity and sincerity Is, indeed, 
so fervent as to lead him, in some cases, to perpetrate exagger- 
ations of the nature of mistakes. We will give one instance. In 
his paper on Current and obsolete lies,” Babu Kdli Prasanna 
Ghosh severely condemns thegraceful and agreeable conveTitionallsrn 
in accordance with which a man, wliether fooling well or ill, happy 
x>r unhappy, invariably answers a How do you do with an All 
right, thank you.^’ We do not know whether It would not he 
more casuistical than anything else to question the propriety of a 
social conventionalism of this sort. But we are quite sure that 
the All right, thank you,” under all circumstances, is not a LiK, 
and is nowhere meant or un<lerstood to be such. But extreme views 
of this sort are in the case of Bahu Kali*Prasanua Qliosh owing to 
an ardent love of moral purity and sincerity ; and if they are con- 
sidered to be faults, they are at any rate faults on virtue’s side. 
Babu Kdli Prasanna Ghosh has displayed a vast amount of learn- 
ing in the papers collected in this volume, and that learning, 
as well as U’lC deep earnestness of his soul, has been reflected in a 
style of expression which may be described as being characteristi- 
cally his own for eloquence and literary workmanship. 


A'lfyii Rftmaiif-Kdbya. Printed by Rdjendra Nath Sen, and 
published by Bhuhan Chandra Mukhopadhydya at the Sudhd- 
barsan Press, Calcutta, 1288 . B. S. 

A BENGALI lady describes in this volume the severe persecu- 
tiou she has suffered at the hands of a jealous and wicked 
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co-wife, the nun in which her husband’s family has been involved 
in consequence of her co-wife’s selfish extravagance, and the 
difficulty with which, after her husband’s death, slie is supporting 
his miserable family including her co-wife and her chihlren. The 
only good thing that we can say regarding tliis poetical narrative 
Is this. It gives a very graphic picture of a Hindu household 
lorded over by a jealous co-wife and ruined by her influence. As 
for the authoress herself, we tliink that it would Ijave been better 
if she had not published tlie story of her suftVriugs. Silent 
suffering is a higher and purer example for man than suffering 
which is made known to the world as if (and the hypothesis 
naturally suggests itself) witli some secret intention of claiming 
praise or merit for the sufferer. The lady, indeed, raises a practical 
question at the end of her hook ; and that is, how should helpless 
women of the more respectable classes among Hindus, wlio cau 
neither practise a profession nor go about publicly begging from 
door to door, maintain themselves? We admit that tliis question 
is growing in importance, as the old Hindu domestic system is 
giving way before the individualising influence of Western culture. 
JJut a narrative of personal suffering, like the one under notice, 
is not, we are decidedly of opinion, exactly the place where such a 
question should he raised. Society is aware of this problem, and 
society must solve it when it becomes really pressing in its 
character. 


Nitima'iijari. By Surya Kumar Adhikari, B. A. Printed at the 
Sanskrit Press, and published at the Sanskrit Press Depository, 
Calcutta, 1881. 

T his is a littlo school-book consisting of easy poems very well 
calculated to work upon the moial nature of children. We 
have great plensuro in recommending it for use in the schools 
for boys and girls in this country. 
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The Impey'ial Gau-ttner of India. London : TrUbuer & Co. 

T his beyoml doubt a grand national woik, entitling tlie pro- 
jeetors, the contributors, and, most of all, the Editor, to the 
ivarni tlianks of all who arc in any degree interested in the Indian 
Kmpijc. Some diaw’back.s and imperfections were probably un- 
avoidable in a first undertaking of such magnitude, among which 
orit! of the most deplorable is, that the Government of India 
appears to have made a point of the work appearing in 18SI, 
while the results of the census could not be available till the 
following year. By this hurry — of the necessity for which we 
cannot presume to jmlgo — the value of the woik may be said 
to be universally impaired. There can hardly be a single page in 
which the new census will not enforce corieciion ; while the 
general analysis and aggregates will be all wrong on points of 
more or less importance. 

The plau and arrangement are as skilful as the execution is 
luminous and instructive. It would, of course, be impossible 
to offer a complete review of tho whole ; nor can any one have had 
hitherto cither the leisure or the ability to make the needful 
examination. But we have adopted the very nainnd course of 
turning to articles on which we wore best irrtorrnod, atrd wo have 
abvays found tlieru treated wtih skill, and nsually with accuracy. 
A few udstakes, in couuexiou ohiclly with philology or tran.slt- 
toratiorr, will be noticed in different portioiis, some at least of 
which may be attiibutuiile to those ovensights from which the 
most careful printing catr .seldom he quite free. 

The part which must exposes it.self to question is probaldy 
the article “ India” in Vol. iV. Appareutiy almost identical 
with that by the same writer in the EnGycloj-Kedm Biitaunlm 
now in course of pul>licatiou by Messrs. Black of Edtuburgli, it 
seems less a[)prop;iate in a quasi authorrtutive Gtizetleer, po.^ess- 
ing tire character of a work issued in pursuance of Governmental 
orders. Not only does it involve controversies in which tho 
Government is itself a party, but it expre.ss conclusions to which 
the Government would perhaps hardly wish to ho committed. 
Some of these couclusiona appear to the’ uudersigued very 
erroaeous ; aad if they be so, it would have been better that 
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tlie credit of the ruling power should not appear to be stake<l 
upon Ihcni. Lastly, the article, while too long to be enjoyed as 
a literary essay, is not full enough to contain the information 
required from a work of reference. 

One of the most serious instances of the impolicy of engaging 
the authority of the State, however indirectly, is to bo fouml 
in the remarks upon what is erroneously called “ the land-tax/* 
Broadly speaking, the doctrine of the Gazetteer is that, the 
British tax the country far less heavily than did the Mughal 
Emperors, which, if the country prospered as is reported under 
the best of those Emperors, would be a serious imputation 
upon British administration. It is asserted that the land-revenue, 
during the last cent\iry of the empire, averaged 32 millions 
( 2 . d. of pounds sterling), and that this was only half of the 
whole revenue of the Mughal Government (pp. 456 — 8.) 
Making allowance for the subsequent discoveries of gold in 
California and Australia, and the importations of bullion 
into the Presidency mints, this supposed sum of sixty-four 
millions steiling w'ould probably equal nearly two hundred 
millions of modern money, and represent an incidence of about 
ten rupees a head on the population. The present rate of in- 
cidence is probably about a quarter of that rate ; so that — 
supposing (as we seem to have a right to suppose) the country 
to have borno the Mughal taxation without suffering — the British 
fiscal system must be one of almost scandalous inefficiency. 

This estimate, it is true, omits to notice that over five hundred 
thousand square miles, with a population of some fifty millions (say, 
roughly, countries equivalent to the empires of Germany and 
Austria together) are under home rule, and pay nothing to 
the Imperial fisc, save some unimportajit amount of tribute. But 
the omission is not material, as it does not exceed that which 
would have to be made in estimating Mughal resources. The 
Empire, in its widest extent, can never have derived any revenue 
worth considering from many enormous tracts of country now 
taxed by the British. Nor had its rulers the means of raising, as 
the British do with their opium, nearly, ten millions sterling 
from foreigners. Rajputana then, as now, was unproductive to 
the Imperial treasury. Nor did the Empire include such rich 
and extensive portions of the country, as Assam, British Burma, 
the Central Provinces (except in name), the Carnatic, or part 
(generally a small part) of the Deccan. 

Happily this most astounding estimate rests on no adequate 
foundation. In the first place, to speak of what the revenue 

averaged during a century,” is in itself misleading. What 
practical information would be derived from a calculation that 
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the revenue of England during the last century averaged twenty- 
three millions, when we find from history that the revenue at the 
beginning of the period was under four, and at the end over 
thirty-eight millions? In the next place, the estimates for 
1655 are — however conflicting — derived from the accounts of a 
highly organised and united monarchy, while those for 1761 
(and for many preceding years) must be, derived from coiijec- 
tures built out of the ill-recorded conditions of a most anar- 
chical chaos. Thirdly, what proof is there of the statement that 
the land-revenue of the Mughals was only half the whole in- 
come of the State ? In those days there was no complete system 
of separate revenue; such items as stamps, excise, opium, and 
sea customs (none of which is obligatory on any native of India) 
yielded little or nothing compared with what they bring in now, 
Tlie poll-tax was suspended during nearly the whole period — say, 
from 1560 to 1680* — and of the other supposed soui ces we know of 
soarcedy any. except such fluctuating elements as fines and escheats, 
which probably went direct into the private chest of the Crown and 
never formed a part of the national budget. 

A modern writer has shownf that the entire revenue —from 
all sources — was very much as follows : — 

LTiider Akbar — ten to twelve crores of rupees. Under Jeh^ngir 
—from twelve to seventeen and a half. Under Shall Jahan— - 
about twenty-two. Under Aurangzeb — from twenty-four to thirty- 
eight, increase due to impositions of poll-tax and conquest of parts 
of the Deccan. 

For the succeeding period, we have no trustworthy sources of 
information. Neither do we know for a certainty what were the 
relative values of rupees and sterling during any part of the 
period covered by Mughal liistory. 

But we learn from an Italian follower^ of Aurangzeb that the 
thirty-eight crores supposed to have been collected (at one brief 
epocli of his long reign) by that Emperor, were equivalent to five 
hundred and eighty millions of French livres. Taking tlie livre 
to have been nearly equivalent to the modern franCy this is about 
twenty-three millions of English sterling : little more than one- 
third of Mr, Hunter's ‘‘ average.*^ And this was an exceptional 
maximum. 

Such are the most important blemishes that we have been able 
to discover on a brief examination of this noble Gmettecr, and 
they may be all corrected easily in the next edition : where tlic 
statistics of the recent census will also, no doubt, bo adopted. 

^ It was again taken off about 1720, and paper read before lUe As. Hoc. of 
and never impoBcd again. Bengal, 

t Mr. Keene Tarh in India, t S. Manucci. 
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Tlie origiu of the Gazetteer is stated iu Mr. Hunter’s preface, 
where l»e also gives a brief sketch of early labours in the same field. 
It appears that, more than a century ago, the late Court of Diro'C- 
tors endeavoured to collect the statistical details of the Eastern 
Kubalis, tlif'n recently brouglit under this control. But for want 
of due superintondonce, this project, and all succeeding attempts 
of a like nature, failed to come to any thing until the Viceroy- 
phi p of Lord Lawrence” Seconded by the Secretary of State, 
aud warmly followed by Lord Mnyo, the sclieme got into therigljt 
bands as to executive control. The provincial governments beiiig 
at, last induced to adopt a uniform pl;iu — subject to none but 
unavoidable modifications — it beeamo possible to digest the infor- 
niatiori into a proper scientific and literary work, such as that now 
before ns. 

Starting from the district — corresponding to the sliire or 
country of the J3ritisb islands — the original survey gave a 
criptiotj of tlie 240 districts into which ilie country is divifled for 
administrative purposes These inateiials have in the fiist plac^o 
ftirnished f-fteen provincial Gazetteers 11u)so parts that are ssill 
under homo rule bad, however, to l )0 <»n\itted from this survey 
for political reasons. And, even for Hiitish Lulifi/’ tho provin- 
cial grizottcer.s — which, when finislied, will form ai)out a. liundr. d 
bulky volumes, are too ponderous to meet tlui wants ot tln^ geneial 
reader. Consequently Mr Hunter, who never foigfgs tin? means 
of popularising his subject, has condensed tlie whole of ids ma- 
lerials into the handy and workmanlike nine volumes which li.tvo 
formed the subject of this brief notice. 

If. G. KmNK. 

A Prospectfts of the Scientifie Stiuty of the Hivdur Liia\ By 
J. H. Nelson, M. A,, London, U. Kegaii Paul & Co. Madias, 
Higginbotham & Co., 1881. 

M b. nelson is an uncompromising iconoclast. He would 
make a clean sweep, at least as regards Southern 
India, of all existing authority on tlie subject of Hindh law, 
wdiether in the shape of text-books, or of precedents, and 
re-coiistrnct the edifice afresh in the light of the more advanc- 
ed scholarship of the present day, It commoidy chances/’ 
he says in his preface, that the mind of tlic untutored English 
pidge in India passes throngli three successive phases as toueli- 
evidence. In his early days he accepts without hesitation 
almost anything in the shape of evidence that may he sot 
before him. Tlien comes a revelation. He learns the startling 
fact tliat a deal of evidence is not legally admissible, and for year 
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be rejects, or regards with suspicioi), almost every thi))g that is 
offered. But, sooner or fater, he will settle down comfortably in 
the middle course, accepting and rejectiiig with discrirninaiion. 
Mud) the same sort of thing appears to have been going on in 
tlie matter of HindQ law. The earliest inquirers, and with them 
Jones and Colobrooke, seem to Ijave helieved whatever their jPan- 
dita (ex:perts) cliose to tell them. Then, after Colebrooke had left 
India, came what may he called the acute lawyer stage; strongly 
marked towards its close by the contemptuous snuffing out of the 
poor, misunderstood Pandit. And quite recently we liave come 
to the third stage, in which waiy Sanskritists like Goldstucker and 
Jiiihler have taught tlie studont of Hindu law to take texts and 
Pandits (ancient and modern) for what they may he worth, and 
to seek everywhere for liglil. And now, with guides like Max 
Muller, Bui m il, Mayr, Weber, Jolly, and others, explorers may 
liope to do much. In short, the scientific study of the Hindu law 
at last has hecome possible.^* 

The Pi’ospectus of tlie Scientific Study of the Hindfi law is main- 
ly an enquiry into the directions which research for this purpose 
should take ; and the following point.s, a.mong others, are laid down 
as stamling in urgent need of settlement : — 

“(1) With iv'.spoct to tlie Dhaninh'i^asira.'i : and in wliat circnmstanoef*, 

and with wJnit objects, were they fir.st composed V And do tlie nieliicai 
recensioiifl that bave eome down to us fioiu c<ui)p;n ati vejy recent times eon- 
tnin the Hub'<tnnco of what was ie<]iiccd into wiiting in tJio form of the an- 
cient pr<nse SfKnr.’? ? 

‘'(•J) U])oTi what points, and to what extent, do tlie existing Dharmaii^astras 
dilfer one fiom another'? d’he writers of the modem so-edled dig<-sts f.nb^d 
in their endeavours to bring eveiyihmg into hai mony — would ii lie po'^sible 
f«)r other.s by any method to re<*oncile the di<fereiu*es in the Siiiritts ? Or do 
the ancient works present dilfeieiib Jaws adniinistei ( mI to udleieiit clans I 

•‘(3) What are tlie precise ideas <k'not.e(i and connoted by the words Cha^ 
nnux and *SVr/{'//(Y lespectively '? To what extent, if atiy. wa.-^ it lawful for 
Charana A to accept and follow the <iocti iue of Charidui Whatf7/(3t- 
adlieiod to the old ‘ lilack Va^tr-Veda,' uml wtnit t(^ the new ‘ vOiito 
Yaju}'‘Veth( founded bv Y'tJhrtval/e^tJj iyi the family of tlie Vajusai^ieii n},^ ? 
Wliat was tlie nature of the i idioious movement winch followed upon the 
fomidation of the new Vaht, an.l liow far w^as it connected with Buddliism I 
Was V ajuandkijn a Ihiddinsb teaeher ? 

“ (4) Wdio were the Manawts whose Dharmrfmsfra is known .as tlie Code <*f 
Menu? >Vdieie did they live? Wlu^ii dhl they beeome extinct? What 
Beet, if any, now ref>re.sents them '? Wete they very numerous, or ])o\v<Mfu!. 
or notable, or wovS there anything special about them that n.duced otlier 
sects to govern themsedves by their teaching? And. in pai licular, did their 
infliienco reach down to the South of India ? 

* (5) What was the origin of tlie now celebrated Afita.rara or ]\/Tia}i€svara ? 
Where, wlien, and with what object, or for wliose henelir, was it compiled '? 
Is the existing the oiigiiial text, ora quite modern recension ? Who Avastlje 
author ? Wliat aic the grouiid.s for the belief tliat this work was, and is, 
the ‘ paranlount antliority* on inheritance and succession over a considerable 
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part of India ? Does it contain any positive laws or counnauds, or any col- 
Jection of actual usages and customs, or is it a mere exposition of speculative 
opinions of a religious recluse upon subjects with which he could not pos- 
fsibly be conversant ? Was the work at any time considered authoritative, 
ill so far as it professes to deal with law, in the countries of South India ? 
And what is the truth about other so-called works of authority in the Ma- 
dras Province ? 

“ (6) To what extent have Biahmanisra, Buddhism, and Jainism, respect- 
ively, acted and reacted upon the religious beliefs and practices of the popu- 
lation of South India ? What should be understood at the present time by the 
term Hind'A? Are the Vaishnava^ S^aiva^ and other principal sects to be re- 
garded as Hindtl ? What is the true history of the feud between the * Right- 
hand * and the ‘ Left-hand ' ? How far does the antagonism between these 
two great divisions of society extend — for example, does it preclude the 
members of one division from accepting and respecting religious, legal, and 
ether works that ^rc accepted and respected by members of the other ? 

(7) What is meant b}’, and included in the term Dmvida ? What por- 
tions of the population of South India may be supposed to be Dravida \ 
WLat was the origin of the family ? What its state of civilisation in early 
times ? How have Brahmanism and Dravidiam acted and reacted on one 
another ? 

“ (8) May the population of South India be made by any method of classi- 
fication to sever into a few principal divisions, or will it be found on inquiry 
to consist of numberless independent and mutually repellent aggregates ? 
Hitherto the inhabitants of the Western Coast have been assumed to be 
quite different and distinct from all other castes and tribes. Is the assump- 
tion warranted by facts, or do Western Coast practices, such as polyandry 
juul succession in the female line, prevail elsewhere than on the Western 
(’oast ? To what extent do important customs, such as the preference of the 
f.on-in-law to the natural sou as heir, and the custom of the father cohabit- 
ing with the son’s wife prevail \ 

**(9; A few collections of usages and customs of so-called Hiudds exist and 
are accessible, as Bouluois and Jiatligan’s, Steele’s, that of the CeylOn Ta- 
mils, and perhaps some few others. II uw far do they resemble and differ 
from one another ? And to what extent, if any, do the rules contained in 
them appear to be based upon, or sanctioned by, the received Hindti law- 
books, or appear to agree with such notices of local usages and customs as 
are found in Hindu law-books ? 

“ I'Ui) Brahmans ought to govern themselves by their respective S'akhas. 
Do they ? What are their usages and customs ? To what extent do the 
usages and customs of Aygangars^ -for example, differ from those of Ayyars^ 
jiaus,^ and other divisions of Southern Brahmans? In what respects, and to 
what extent do the usages and customs of the principal non-Brahman castes, 
e, g.y the Chettis and Mudalis, differ from those of the Brahmans and of one 
another ? What are the most remarkable of the usages and customs of uon- 
Ji rah man castes, and how far are they consistent or inconsistent with the 
Hindff religion and status 1 

“ (11) To what extent do the Mahomedans of the Madras Province follow 
the usages and customs of other non- Brahman castes, for example, the 
custom of living together in undivided families, in a state of coparce- 
nary ? 

“ (12) What was the nature of the authority exercised by Ourus,, heads of 
castes, heads of villages, and caste- meetings, respectively, in settling disputes 
of a civil nature, and punishing crimes and transgressions, before the estab- 
Jibhmout of the British power? And what portion, if any, of the authority 
f'f any of them sui vives 
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The work of reconstruction would involve the classification of 
existing Sanskrit law-books ; the determination of which should be 
considered obligatory on the Brahmans of Southern India generally, 
or on particular sections of them, and for what purposes, and to 
what extent ; of what rules (if any) contained in such hooks can 
be applied to true Sudras, if such are to be found in South India ; 
the investigation of the various usages and customs of the non- 
Brahmau tribes and castes, for whom the writer believes it would 
be essential to legislate separately. 

For the purpose of examining and reporting upon the Sanskrit 
books supposed to contain Hindii law, he would have Government 
appoint a mixed commission of orientalists, judges, and men of 
business. Of this commission, he says, the principal duty should 
be to collect all the admissible evidence forthcoming to show that 
such books, all or any of them, have at any time, either conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, been regarded by the population of South 
India, or by any part of it, as books containing law, and there- 
fore as authorities obligatory on men’s consciences. I have search- 
ed in vain for such evidence ; I honestly believe that not a par- 
ticle of it can anywhere be found. If a properly appointed com- 
mission wore to report that no such evidence is forthcoming, the 
monster called ^ Hindoo Law ’ would be quietly slain and buried 
without delay, and Government would begin the task of collecting 
and arranging in a simple form the few primitive usages and cus- 
toms that arc common to all or most Indian castes.” 

With the view of finding out the usages and customs of the In- 
dian castes, he would appoint a committee of the principal officers 
of each district, with a District judge of experience, to collect, ar- 
range and appraise the information obtained. He would then have 
Government publish, for the information of its judges, a concise 
statement of the results arrived at, to be styled the book of 
“ Usages and Customs.” After that it might go on to draw up 
a set of rules for the guidance of the courts of justice in deciding 
causes in which the dispute involves questions of marriage, succes- 
sion, inlieritance, and the like. These rules should be of the most 
general character, and merely provisional. Not a single ‘settled 
principle,’ or definition should be found in them. Their main ob- 
ject should be to point out with some precision the right method of 
using the facts contained in the concise statement above spoken of. 
It should be declared tliat where either party challenges an act as 
being contrary to the custom of his caste and wrong, but it appears 
from the ‘ Usages and Customs* that acts of the kind habitually 
are done by all or most of the principal castes, and the act appears 
to the Court to be in itself indifferent, the Court shall, without go- 
ing into evidence upon the point, decide then and there (for the 
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purposes of tlio particular suit) tfiat the act was right and proper. 
But where the ' Usages and Customs' was against the act, I would 
have the rule to be that the Court should take, or not take, evi- 
dence as to the custom, according us it did, or did not think the 
act not to be in itself indifferent.” 

He would further have the hea<ls of castes recognized and ex- 
arnineil by the courts on points of usage, and he would hugely ex- 
teinl the Registrntion Act. 

He thus sums up : — 

“In order to oairy out the trauitional policy of the British Govermnejif, 
nnd redeem the oft-repeatetl promiso I li.'it we will .•idminif.ter to the people 
their own laws and custom^, iii all Tiiatieis of marriage, siieeession. mid the like, 
it is advisable, in my opinion, f.n (ioveinmeiit to do ceruiiii things in a cei- 
tain order, namely : — 

1. V\^e must have ii relieving and enabling Act passed, so that Indians 
may iinderstaml that they ar(‘ free ageiHs in ordinary alfaiis, except in so 
far as they may voluutarily have given up their liberty l\)r caste or oi her 
reasons. 

2. A oonimission must report upon <he Sanskrit bools feiip[)Osed (as I 
tbink, erroneously supiiosed) to contain law obligatoiy^ on the |»eo])ie of 
Sooth India. 

3 l>v means <.f Distiict Committees, oi otherwise. Cjiovernment must find 
out what in f.ict are the usaues and cu.stoniKS of the Ih’.ilinMn and non- 
Br.diinaii castes. Tai ticularly, information must be collected in resjieei to 
tie constitution of tin; * lionse’ or fmnilv, tlie nature of Indian nglits over 
things, the position of the Managing ^fenH)e!•, and r.he like. ^ 

4. An account of the results «o obtained must be published for the gui- 
dance of the coin ts. 

5. A set {)f geneial practical rules must he framed, to sliuvv tlie coni ts 
h(»w to Ur>e rho account ju-t above referied to, and take evidence about cus- 
tom. 

(I The registration of marriages, adoptions, divisions, and other common 
acs.s should l>o made conipuLsoryc 

7 Step.s should bo t.ikeu t(^ revive aiul improve tlie institution of the 
Family Council, and ji aiially to recogni.se and define the position, rights 
and duties of the Managing Member. ” 

8. Ihe heads of casies must bo officially and judicially recognised. 

\Vhen these things have been done, and thfj new system of administering 
Jlindfl law has been woikod for some years, it will be pos.sibl-, perhaps very 
easy, to (haw up a Code of IJindQ law upon the basis of the ‘ 

Customs' as inodiGed and illustrated by select decisions of the District 
Couits and High Court.’' 


A Manuid of Hindu Pantheism,. The Vedantasara, translated 
with copious Annotations. By Major J, A. Jacob, Hoinbay 
Staff Corps : Inspector of Army Schools, London : Tiubuer 
& Co., 1881 . 

T he modest title of Major Jacob’s work conveys but an inade- 
quate idea of tbe vast amount of research embodied in his 
notes to the text of tbe Vedantasara. So copions, indeed, aie those, 
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and so much collateral matter do they hiing to bear ou the 
subject, that the diligent student will rise from their perusal with 
a faiily adequate view of Hindti. philosophy gtiuerally. It is, per- 
haps, to be regretted that the author luis not contined himself to 
position, and left his readers to form their own opinion of the value 
of the tenets described. But this is the only fault we have to find 
with his book, which, in other respects, is one of the best of its kind 
that we have seen. 


The Quatrains of Ornar Kkayydm, Translated into English 
Verse, By E. H. Whinfield, M. A., Late of the Bengal (Jivil 
Service. London : Tiubner & Co., Ludgate Hill, 1882. 

T he quatrains of Omar Khayydm are interesting not only fur 
their intrinsic merit, whether from a poetical or a philoso- 
phical point of view, but as affording a striking illiistiaiiou of the 
degree of culture attainable, in so out-of-the-way a place as Kho- 
rassan, in the 12th century of our era. 

Omar Khayyam was a fellow-student of Nizam ul Mulk, after- 
wards the celebrated minister of Alp Aislan and Malik Shalj, and 
of IJassan Sabbah, destined to be equally famous in another 
way. The three companions entered into a compact that which- 
ever should first attain to fortune, would shaie it with the other 
two. Nizam ul Mulk, when he became Minister to Alp Aislan, 
was as good as his word, giving Ilassan Sabi ah a place at Court, 
and Omar, who declined to aliandon his private station, a hand- 
some stipend. 

H assail showed his gratitude by intiiguing against his benefactor, 
and, failing in his attempt, retired from Court, joined the sect of 
the Ismailians, and ultimately founded the notorious sect of the 
Assassins. Omar wavS, by and bye, summoned by Nizam ul Mnlk to 
Merv and placed in charge 'of the Royal Observatory thoie, in 
which post he superintended the reform of the old Persian Calen- 
dar. Besides bis quatrains, he has left sundry woiks on mathe- 
matics, including one on Algebra, which has been translated. 

There are several editions of the quatrains, varying greatly in 
their readings. Mr. Whinfield has used three of these for his ex- 
cellent translation. The most prominent features in the quatrains 
are their profound agnosticism, combined with a fatalism based 
more on philosophic than religious grounds, their Epicureanism and 
the spirit of universal tolerance and charity which animates them. 

The following specimens will serve to give an idea of the wiitePa 
views and style : — 

We sojourn here for cue short day or two, 

And all ike gain we get is grief and woe, 

And then, leaving life's problems all unsolved, 

And harassed by regrets, w© have to go. 


b 
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Fhom doubt to clear assurance is a breath, 

A breath from iuficleiity to faith ; 

Oh ! jDrecious breath, enjoy it while you may, 
’Tis all that life can give, and theu comes death. 


XXV. 

Still doth the ** veil man’s utmost ken impede, 

And all our fond conjecturings mislead : 

Our only prospect is earth’s quiet breast ; 

'Tis given to none the dark beyond to read, 

XL. 

O soul, so soon to leave this coil below, 

And pi),ss the dread mysterious curtain through, 

Be of good cheer, and joy you while you may, 

Vou wot not whence you come, nor whither go, 

XLTI. 

If men rebel, what of omnipotence 1 
And if they wander, what of providence? 

If heaven be earned by woiks, as wages due, 

AVhat room for mercy and benevolence 1 

XLVL 

When Allah mixed my clay,Jie knew full well 
My future acts, and could each one foretell ; 

’Tvvas he who did my sins predestinate, 

Yet thinks it just to punish me in hell, 

LII. 

The potter did himself these vessels frame, 

What makes him cast them out to scorn and shame? 

If he has made them well, why should he break tbeni ? 
And though he marred them, they are not to blame, 

LXXXVII, 

These fools, by dint of ignorance most crass, 

Think they in wisdom all mankind surpass ; 

And glibly do they damn as infidel 
Whoever is not, like themselves, an ass. 


cxxxv. 

The world is baffled in its search for Thee, 
Wealth cannot find Thee, no, nor poverty ; 

Thou'rt very near us, but our ears are stopped, 
Our eyes are bliudod that we may not see. 


VI. 

Whatever thou doest, never grieve thy brother. 
Nor raise a fume of wrath hia peace to smother. 

Dost thou desire to taste eternal bliss ? 

Vex thiue own heart, but never vex another. 
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VI I. 

At first ensnare all hearts with kindly art, 
Then let thine heart seek its pure counterpart, 
A hundred Kaabaa equal notone heart ; 
Seek not the Kaaba, rather seek a heart. 


XTX. 

Pagodas are, like mosques, true homes of prayer ; 
*TiH prayer that church bells waft upon the air ; 

Kaaba and temple, rosj»ry and cross, 

All are but divers tongues of world- wide prayer. 

XXXTI. 

Hearts with the light of love illumined well. 
Whether in mosque or synagogue they dwell, 
Have their names written in the book of love, 
Un vexed by hopes of heaven or fears of hell. 


LI. 

To friends and eke to foes true kindness show : 
No kindly heart unkindly deeds will do, 
Harshness will alienate a bosom friend, 

And kindness reconcile a deadly foe. 


ir. 

Since no one can assure thee of the morrow, 

Rejoice thy heart to-day, and banish sorrow 

VVith si)arkling wine, fair moon, for heaven’s moon 
Will look for tis in vain on many a morrow. 


LV. 

Drink wine, and then as ^lahmud thou wilt roign, 
And list to music passing David’s strain ; 

Think not of past, or future, seize to-day. 

Then one to-day will not be lived in vain. 

LVI. 

Drink wine, of hnniaFi travail sweetest meed, 
Fruitage of youth and balm of aged need ; 

With boon companions, auH with wine and rose. 
Rejoice thy spirit— that is life indeed. 

LXT. 

They preach how sweet those Houri brides will be, 
But, look you, so is wine sweet, taste and see. 

Hold fast this cash, and let the credit be. 

And shun the din of empty drums with me. 


LXXIIL 

When life is spent, who recks of joy or pain ? 

Or cares ifi Naishupur and Halkh to lemn ? 

Come, quaff your wine, for after we are gone, 
Moons will still wane and wax. and wax and wane. 
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Vdlmikir Jaya, The Three Forces, (Physical, Intellectual and 
Moral), By Kara Prasdd Sdstri, M. A. Printed by Bipinbihari 
Raya, at the Raya Press, 17, Bhabdni Charan Dattas Lane, and 
published at the Raya Press Depository, 14, College Square, 
Calcutta : 1288 B. S. 

I N a recent number of this Review we had the pleasure to 
introduce Mr. Sdstri to our readers as the author of an exceed- 
ingly useful and interesting work entitled Bharat Mahild. Mr. 
Sastri’s new work, Vdlmikir Jaya, is one of an entirely different 
description. Bharat Mahild is of the nature of a digest, or 
compilation, prepared with considerable erudition and critical 
acumen. Vdlmikir Jaya is of the nature of a poem, and, 
as such, it furnishes a clearer and moi'e conclusive test of 
the authors mental powers than Bharat Mahild, One autumn 
evening, just at the point of time when the Satya Yuga 
was passing away and the Tretd Yuga was coming in, the 
skies presented a wonderful spectacle. Breaking through the vast 
milky expanse over head and illumining by their heavenly bright- 
ness trie infinite space around, there descended on the high sum- 
mits of the Himalayas a coiwitless host of or spirits of 

d<^parted ancestors, who sang a song of universal brotherhood, 
wliich entranced the Universe, but which only three men under 
stood. Theso three were Basistha, Biswamitra and Valniiki, who 
felt profoundly stirred by the spirit of the song, and resolved to 
establish universal brotherhood among men. Basistha propovsed 
to do tliis by his intellectual power over the different castes into 
winch Hindu society was divided ; Biswamitra by establishing a 
military sovereignty over the whole race of man. In a conflict 
which soon broke out between these two men, Biswarnitra’s 
military power gave way before Basistha's spiritual or intellectual 
power ; whereupon Biswamitra resolved to usurp the superior 
spiritual power of the Brahmin With this object in view, he 
entered upon a course of spiritual meditation, combined with 
physical austerities, wliich enabled him in the end to defj^ even 
Brahma, and to create by spiritual force an entirely new world, with 
a new solar system, in which order and harmony reigned supreme. 
But Biswamitra liimself felt solitary and miserable in his newly 
created world ; and so lie resolved ^^d place therein 

the great city of Kanouj, the capitai^^ Kis terrestrial empire, 
wherein lived all his friends ancJ^Teltitives. But the attempt 
proved unsuccessful, because the^ spiritual power acquired by him 
liad been fully spent in the creation of the now world. His new 
world >Ya8 thcroforo resolved back into its original nebulae, and 
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he himself, deprived of his spiritual power and half stupified with 
grief, fell whirling down upon a grand ceremonial altar, where 
•Basistha was about to perform a great sacrifice, and around which 
were ranged two hostile parties, representing respectively the 
sacerdotal and warrior classes, armed to the teeth, and ready to 
close in deadly conflict, but exhorted all the while by the humane 
Valmiki and his humanised fraternity to forget all class interests, 
and to love each other as brothers. The song prevailed ; all 
hearts were melted ; Basistha and Biswamitra embraced each 
otiier and Valmiki ; a strong wave of brotherly feeling s^vayed 
the vast multitude ; the gods, who had assembled there, blessed 
every body, and went to back their abodes well pleased at the 
fraternal union effected by Valmiki’s song of universal brotherhood. 
Such is, ill a few words, the plot of this poem. It is written 
in prose, but it is not on that account the less a poem. Its object, 
as may be seen from the brief summary given above, is to prove that 
social order cannot be created and maintained by mere physical 
force, nor even by intellectual force, and that moral force is alone 
competent to do this. Wo arc not quite sure whether this is a 
complete solution of the question of social organisation ; but this 
we can say, that Mr. Sastn's method of solution, so far as it goes, 
is not correct. If his Biszvamitra and Basistha are respectively 
intended to represent physical force and intellectual force, they are 
both failures. Biswamitra creates his typical world, not by means 
of physical power, but by spiritual power, and thus we find no 
experiment of a harmonious social organisation effected by the 
exercise of mere physical power. If Biswamitra bad established 
a vast military empire, like that of the Romans in the ancient 
world, or like that of Napoleon Bonaparte in the modern, and 
if that empire had been found crumbling to pieces through the 
action of the dissolving forces which are inherent in purely 
military organisations, we should have had in him a true repre- 
seritativ(3 of tlie idea Avhich he is intended to personify. But he 
does not do that, and the experiment of a harmonious social 
organisation effected by physical power remains, therefore, 
unperformed. Basistha, again, does not represent intellectual 
power, “but priestcraft or sacerdotal cunning; and, as regards 
social organisation, we do not even find him making an attempt 
in that direction. We do not know of any instances in history 
of attempts made by individuals or communities to construct 
society upon a purely intellectual^basis. But a man of strong 
imaginative power, like Mr. Sfistri, could have easily gathered 
materials for an intellectual exfjeriment from such facts as the 
Puritanic regime in England (which, laid an interdict upon the 
fine arts anct the sports and amusements of the people), the 
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scholasticism of the middle ages, and the merciless intellectnalisra 
of the Convention. But though defective and even incorrect in 
procedure, Mr. Sdstri is really grand in his execution. His sen- 
timents are pure ainl elevated, his scenes are full of the greatest 
loftiness of the earth and the skies, his style is cast in the high he- 
roic mould, his imagination soars above the greatest heights of 
the earth and heavens. His Biswamitra, apparently his most 
favorite creation, is a grand colossal figure, a wonderful monu- 
ment of imaginative power in modern Bengali literature. Mr. S^stri 
is really a poet, and an ornament of his country’s literature. 

Continuing the Unbend of his narrative, Mr. S^Lstri gives in liis 
concluding chapter a brief view of the moral plan of Valmiki’s 
Ramayin, Ti\e poet is represented as giving the following 
account of what he intends doing in his great epic. 

" 'sjirsi 'S 'Q 

'Q 1 

I 

5j^, 'siivf^r 

gt^l '« 'Q 1 

The reader will find in this a happy coincidence with 
the view which wc have ourselves taken of the Ramayan 
in our notice of Babu Rajkrishna Raya’s Bengali metrical 
version of that poem in the last number of this Review. 


Rudrachanda (Nafilm), By Rabindra Nath Tagore. Printed 
and publishc<l by Ivalikinkar Chakrabarti, at the Valmiki Press : 
Calcutta, Sakabda, 1803, 

T his is a small tragedy consisting of fourteen scenes* 
Rudra Chanda is an exiled enemy of King Prithvirij of 
Delhi. Since his banishment he has lived with his only daughter 
Amiya in a secluded forest-region near the Himalayas. In this 
retreat, Amiya is visited by a courtier of Prithvirdj named 
Chand Kabi, who loves the little girl as a brother. Rudra 
Chanda strongly resents Chand Kabi’s visits to Amiy4, but 
Amiyfi cannot resist the impulse of her heart towards Oh&nd 
Kabi, whoso visits therefore continue. Her situation, accordingly, 
becomes exceedingly dangerous and distressful. At this time 
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Mahammad Ghori invades India, and Prithviraj falls in a batllo 
with the invader. Rudra Chanda conics to the battle-field to 
kill Prithvirdj with his own hand, but, finding him already 
fallen, stabs himself in a fit of frustrated icvengefula(*ss. Auiiydf 
who has wandered about in search of Cluind Kaid, dies disap- 
pointed and overpowered by the terrible events which take place 
before her eyes. 

The two most interesting characters in this story are Rudra' 
Chanda and Ainiya. Of these two Rudra Chanda seems to 
us most successfully drawn. He is a strong and stalwart man, 
stern-hearted, fierce, revengeful. His conduct towards Amiya 
and his behaviour on the battle-field strike us as terribly lieice 
and vindictive- He looks savage, but he is also a soldier, for 
he scorns Mahammad Ghori’s stealthy overtures for»the assistance 
of his sword. And it is because we know that he is a true sol- 
dier that his savage vindictiveness fails to make the shocking 
impression on oiir minds which it would otherwise have done. 
Knowing him to be incapable of anything like absolute mean- 
ness, we only find in bis fierce vindictiveness an eminently 
realistic representation of the half savage, half noble soldier 
so well known to readers of Asiatic history and feudal Europe, 
Of Amiyd, we are sorry to say, we cannot speak so liighly. We 
fancy she is cast in Miranda’s mould ; but between her and Mir- 
anda there is really a world of difterences. Miranda is a piece of 
reality ; Amiya is a dream — a mere sentiuient. Says the lat- 
ter 

“ 

This is dreaminess. But dreams melt away before the real 
living world ; and dreams have no external projection. Does 
Amiya fulfil these conditions ? No ; for she should in that case be 
incapable of action, and therefore unfit to be introduced into a 
drama. Amiya obstinately contests her father’s will — she braves 
his wrath. This is external projection, wholly inconsistent with 
the dreaminess presented to us in the foregoing lines. A really 
dreamy character would simply vanish before so much external 
fierceness, before such severe objectivity. Amiya is a psychology 
cal failure. 

We doubt, again, whether the author is right in attributing to 
Amiy& any thing like an obstinate opposition to her father's 
will. The author probably means, by adopting this course, to set 
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forth by contrast the overpowering strength of her love for 
Ch^nd Kabi. All true poets have certainly represented love as a 
violent impulse ; but no true poet, intending to describe love as 
a right feeling, has compromised any other right feeling or prin- 
ciple for its sake. The filial feeling is as sacred as the feeling 
of brotherly or conjugal love, and in a rightly framed mind 
neither of them conflicts with the other. Miranda is, indeed, 
carried away by her unschooled and untutored disposition to 
engage herself to Ferdinand without the knowledge, and apparently 
against the wish of her father. But every reader of the Tempest 
will admit that, if Prospero had really assumed an attitude of 
stern or obstinate opposition, Miranda, of all women, would have 
been the first to turn away from Ferdinand, and the last to 
oppose, or act' secretly against, her father*s will. The spectacle 
of a child acting against her father's wish in the matter of love- 
making is a thoroughly demoralising one, and particularly 
mischievous in the present circumstances of Hindu society. And 
it is for this reason that we sincerely deplore the appearance of 
the school of Bengali erotic poetry of which Babu Rubindra 
N^th Tagore seems to be a leading representative. His Amiya, 
indeed, appears simple enough not to understand why her inno- 
cent love for ChAud Kabi should be regarded with violent 
aversion by her father. But, without insisting on the principle 
that in a case of self versus parental authority, unquestioning 
obedience to her father is the child's first and foremost duty, we 
should state with reference to Araiya that what is intended by 
the poet to enhance our sympathy with her is not so much 
simplicity as stupidity, or mental imbecility, a sort of Nelcami^ 
to use an expressive Bengali word, which we do not lik to 
associate with our idea of a. really lovely femalo mind. Wearer 
sorry to observe, however, that the school of Bengali eotice 
poetry, referred to above, is principally characterised by, amongst 
other things, this practice of attributing this singularly unhappy 
mental trait to not only the heroines, but the heroes as well, of 
love stories. 

Bahu Rabindra Nath’s is a really original and poetically 
constituted mind. He sees the delicate aspects of external nature 
in a manner in which no other Bengali poet has hitherto done. 
He enters and feels transformed into the soul of much that is 
lovely and beautiful in the world around. His Rudra Chanda 
shows that he has also a soul for the sterner things of the earth. 
Let him, therefore, guide his course with a little more thought, 
and we have no doubt he will take his place in the front rank 
of Bengali poets. We doubt whether he is not already very 
near the placet which should be bis, and only his. 
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Turop^prahdsir Patra. By Rabindra Ndtli Tagore. Printed 
by Kali Kinkar Cliakrabarti at the Valmiki Prtss, and published 
. by Sarada Prasad Qangopadhyaya, Calcutta: Sakahda, 1803. 

T his is another woik by Babu Rabindra Ndth Tagore. It con- 
sists of 14 letters written by him from England to friends in 
India. Besides a description of his voyage, tliose letters contain 
accounts of many things that Babu Rabindra Nath saw in Europe, 
and especially in England. Tiie reader must not expect to find 
in tliese pages such matter as would be found in a book of 
travels written by a statesman, a political thinker, a student of 
sociology, or a naturalist, lie will only find here a record of 
those impressions'" which, to use the author’s own words, the 
first sight of a foreign social system produced upt)n the mind,*’ 
we should add, of a youtlifui Bengali traveller. The author 
also says that his reader will learn from his book how the opi- 
nions of a Bengali who goes to England are “ formed and 
changed/* 

It is clear that, If the book did not enable us to learn any 
thing else, it would be worth our wliile to read it only in order 
to learn this last. We find that Mr. Tagore’s views of things 
and manners underwent considerable change in the course of 
his residence in England, and tliat his later letters betray a 
very different stylo of thought from his earlier ones. The 
change was probably owing to increased knowledge of Eng- 
lish social and domestic life, probably also to the accommodat- 
ing influence of prolonged residence, and posdbly, in some mea- 
sure, to an accidentally fortunate combination of circumstances. 
Whatever the cause, Mr. Tagore, towards the close of liis Eng- 
lisii visit, became a great admirer of Englisli social and domes- 
tic life ; and in his later letters, published for the first time in 
a firsi-class Bengali periodical called the Bkardtiy ho accordingly 
expressed certain views, in condemnation of certain Indian insti- 
tutions, which were severely attacked by the orthodox editor of 
that journal. We have no doubt that there is inucli that Is 
really very good in Englisli life compared with Indian life ; but 
we arc sorry to say tliat a thoughtful reader of these pages will 
feel coinpeiled to reject a good deal of the evidence placed 
before him in behalf of several English social institutions and 
usages. That will not certainly mean that those institutions and 
usages are bad. That will only mean that Mr. Tagore has not 
been able to explain them properly. Of tlie unfavorable view 
which Mr. Tagore has taken of certain Indian institutions com- 
pared with corresponding English instiLutions, wo arc bound to 
say that it is a view of a singularly one-sided nature, and of a 
kind which usually characterisee impulsive youth. Wc will give 

c 
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one instance: Mr. Tagore says that English dinner parties^ with 
the opportunities they offer of exchanging good feelings and 
taking part in intellectual conversation, are something infinitely 
better than the monster dinner parties of his own country, in 
which hundreds of men assemble only to create a deafening hub- 
bub. Bat we would ask Mr, Tagore, are all dinner parties bad 
where good feelings are not exchanged, and the guests do not 
discuss history and poetry ? Dinner parlies in India have their 
regulating principle as much as dinner parties in England. The 
monster dinner parties in this country are the result of the 
caste-sj^stem and the system of living in large village communities. 
They serve to strengthen the systems out of which tliey arise as a 
matter of course ; and viewed in this light, they must be admitte<l 
by every thoughtful man to perform a more useful, import ant, and 
organic function in the social system than ordinary dinner parties 
in England. Indeed, Indian dinner parties bear to tlic conditions 
of Indian social life the same relation that political banquets bear 
to political life in England. 

Mr. Tagore's book is full of graphic sketches. He writes witii 
considerable humour, both genial and caustic. The scenes he has 
described are life-like. His book has greatly raised him in our 
opinion. Ho is really a man of versatile powers. 

One word about his style. He may bo right in thinking tliat 
letters to friends should be written in the homely and colloquial 
style in wliich we ordinarily talk with them. But he should have 
remembered that tliat is a style which wo can only use at liomc 
and during leisure hours, when we can afford to be a little 
talkative and prodigal in the use of words. But study is a 
serious business in which loss, of time means serious waste; and 
it would have been well if Mr. Tagore, before giving these letters 
to the public, had slightly altered their style with a view to 
condensation. 

Bdnidtoshini. By Pyari Chdnd Mitra. Printed and published 
by Iswar Chandra Basil & Co , at the Stanhopo Press, Cal- 
cutta, 1882. 

T he following extract from the author's English preface will 
explain the object with which this book is written: — 

It is very necessary that Hindu girls should acquire a cor- 
rect knowledge of their duties as daughters, wives, and mothers, 
and above all, their duty to God, the love for whom should be 
instilled from childhood. They should also possess correct ideas 
on sanitation, and know how to bring up children properly, I 
have therefore written the present work, which is purely a moral 
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tale, leaving out all particular religious ideas, and showing the 
value of sanitation and the proper way of bringing up children, 
which cannot be taught unless the girls receive a sound moral 
education.*^ 

The author has certainly succeeded in carrying out his pro- 
gramme ; and in so far his book may be safely recommended 
for use in giiTs schools and in zenana teaching in this country. 
But before it is adopted for this purpose, we should like to see 
its style, which is in several places extremely un-Bengali, improv- 
ed, and the many grammatical defects and solecisms, contained 
in it, corrected. 


Aitihasik Sandarhha. Compiled by Srinath Chanel. Printed by 
Pandit Nabin Chandra Chakrabarti at the Bharat Miliir Press, 
Mymensingh, 1881. 

Compiler says in his preface : — 

^Tt, 

I '5|T5t:g 

This means that much of tho literature now read in Bengali 
schools consists of i’auranik stories. The advantage that may 
be derived from tlie study of authentic history is therefore lost 
to Bengali boys. To supply this serious want Bahu Srinath 

Chand has adopted this (novel plan) of presenting 

selections from Bengali works of fiction to Bengali schoolboys 
as historical essays, or, as he himself would have it, as “ readings 
from Indian History !” This is Babu Srinath Chand’s reply to 
Green’s Headings from English History ! And 
indeed ! The get-up of tho book, however, does credit to tho 
Mymensingh Press, 


0&ih&. By the authoress of Dipnirwan. Printed and published 
by Kalikinkar Cliakrabarti, at the Valraiki Press, Calcutta, 
1287, B. S. 

T O readers’ of this Review, the writer of this work is 
already favorably known as the authoress of a good Bengali 
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novel, entitled Dijinirw&n, mid of a good Eetigali opera entitled 

Basanta Utsah, 

The Avork before us consists of four small love stories in 
verse. The stories, we must say, are all happily conceived, 
indicating a refined and cultivated taste, a poetical frame of 
mind, and a sweet, tender, and sometimes even vigorous, fancy. 
The stories are told In a half lyrical, half narrative style, of which 
the fair writer seems to be a perfect master. Her versification 
is sweet, smooth, musical and eloquent. She appeals strongly 
to her reader’s feelings, and, though her poetry is open in 
some degree to the strictures we have passed upon that of Mr. 
lElabiadra Nath Tagore, it is nevertheless of a kind which we 
cannot afford to lose. She describes the nainds of lovers with 
great skill, and she has also a fine pencil for external objocls. 
The following picture of an old Hindu temple may bo taken as 
a fair specimen of her descriptive art : — 

mzm 

m 

There is only one bad lino here— — 
which tolls against tho image presented in tho fourth verso 
of tho first stanza The idea of 

is sufficiently expressed by “ the broken summit,” and tho 
coloring given to it by “ tho fulling bricks” is not only superfluous 
but positively destructive of the higlily solemn and effective 
image which is raised by tho words in tho reader’s 

mind. 

Gathd, we feel no hesitation in saying, is fully worthy of tho 
authoress of DipnirWun. It is a highly creditable production ; 
and as it is written by a Hindu lady, it is a work of rare interest. 
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Bpeech&s and Minutes of the Hon’ble Kristo Das Pal, Rai 
Bahadur, C.I.E., 1867-81. Edited by Earn Chandra Palit, 
Editor of the Speeches of Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjea, Cal- 
cutta : Printed and published by B. H. Banerjea & Co., “Cheap- 
side Press, ” 243, Bow Bazar StreeL 1882. 

B ABU Ram Chandra Paiit has performed a very useful task in 
setting before his comitiyruen, in this volume, so admirable 
a series of exemplars as the principal speeches of the Hou’ble 
Kristo Das Pal. They ate not only models of correct English, 
but they are distinguished by a moderation of tone and a sobriety 
of .style wliich native orators in general would do well to imitate. 

Wo think it would have been an improvement if the Editor 
l>ad given the ipsissima verba of the speaker, instead of throwing 
the speenhe.s into the oblitjuo form, a proce.s.s in which, however 
carefully it inav be perforinod, they mu.-5t necessarily lose some of 
their original .spirit, and wliicli, without special training, it is hy no 
moans easy to perform well. 


Examination of Mr. Nelson’s vie^vs of liiodu Laiv, in a letter 
to the lliijht Ilvithle Moumtuart Elphinstone Grant Duff, 
Governor of Madms. By Mr. J.^tice Inne.s, a Judge of 
the High Court of Madra.s. Aladra.s ; Higgiubothara & Co. 

I F not conclusive as a vindication of current authorities and 
prevailing practice, Mr. Innes’s cxaudi" 'ion is at least a suc- 
cessful pica for conservatism on practical ground.s. There i.s, no 
doubt, a good deal to<t iiin''h truth in Mr. Nelson’s view of the 
factitious cliaracter of much of what passes as Hindu Law, and of 
tlie injustice of ignoring the special cu^^toras of particular races 
and casto.s. But any thing like the wholesale demolition of 
the existing system, togetlicr with the foundations on which it 
rests, is extravagant and unpractical. 1’iio injury that would be 
done by unsetUb'g every thing would be greater than tlie benefit 
that would result from such a locoustrnction of the fabric as he 
recommends. 
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As Mr. lime, s justly — 

“ To adopt Mr. Nelaou^a auggestious wliether as reg-uda the higher or lower 
castes would commit us to chao.a ia the matter of the IJindu law we arc now 
railed oa to admiuister. What is couteaipiated would losult iu our abdicat- 
iug the vantage ground we have occupied for nearly a century, in which, if 
we continue to hold it, we may hope gradually to remove tlie diilerentiations 
of cuHtoniary law and bring about ,i certain amount of manageable unifor- 
mity. It Would oe to commit us to the investigation and enforcement of an 
overwhelming variety of disc ordant ciistoniM among tl.e low’cr castes, many of 
them of a highly iinrnoi;*! and objectionable character, which, if not brought 
into prominence and sanctioned by judicial recognition, will gradually give 
jdace to the less objectionable and more civilized customs of the superior 
castes. 

The number (»f the exislinif Courts would ha^e to ))e indofiuitely increased 
to cope wiih the ciiounous incronMo in htigal ion which Mr Kelson’s system, 
if adopted, woulu infallibly bnng wuh it. 


Simplified Grammutr of UinduHtani^ Persian and Arabic. 
l^y E. U. Pahuor, M.A. Loul Aliuoner’s Professor of Arabic 
iu the Univo*./.iy ol Cainhrb' ■ and Examiner in Hindustani 
to H. M. Civii iSeivice Conur-^ . j. London: Trlibner 
&. Co., 57 and 50, Linlo.iie Hill. Ib.s2. 

T his litilo volume is one of TilUinor’s Collection of Simpli- 
(icid (Jra.mm.us oi iho Asi.uac and Eiiropeau 

Iiingnages, tlie ohjoct of widen, llie editor informs us iu his pre- 
face, is to prov'de the learner with a concise but piaetical intro- 
duction to vaiiou.s languages, .md at the same time to furnish 
students of comparative phiivdogy wiiii a clour and coiiipiehensive 
vi e w' of t hei r 1 1 u c t u re. 

The ohject of the editor )ias been ennriseness and clearness rather 
than the attaiuiiumt of an idi.al by adapting tlie 

langungOR dealt with to tlie Orceh or Latin grammatical system. 
We question very much, however, \YhLi,her brevity has not been 
attained at the expense of intelligihility. The aptest of students 
will, we suspect, obtain but a very imperfect idea of Jliiidustani 
gramipar from the twenty-seven small pages into whicii the 
subject has been compressed. 

The treatment of the verb i.s especially inadequate. 

Here, for in.siance, is tlie information regarding the tenses 
which Mr. Palmer considers a siithcieut equipment for a candi- 
date for the Indian Civil Service. 

Thii: Tenses of the Verb. 

Root L'il'k, write.’* 


l/H. 


Write. 
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"niain likhun, I (may Lej writing. 

|t* ham likhen, Wa (may be) writing. 

main likhungd, I writing-sliall. 

^yt ^X/o main likhid hv n, 1 (masc.) one writiu" am. 

1<J main likhln thd, I one- writing was, 

main-ne likhd I w'rote. 

main-na Itlchahai. T wrote is, ie.^ tlic .state “ I 

wrote” i.s now a fact=I 
have written. 

^ muin-ne lik/hlt/ni, I wiV)to was, i.c., tire .stab; 

! wrote” was the fuct= 
I had written. 

Ifyb lyJ L~ niaia-ve likhd kof/u, I wrote will he, i.e., the state 

I wrote” will take place 
r=;l sh.\ll have written. 

If this knowledge enahh's iiuy candidate to pass the osamina- 
tion, Mr. Palmer must t.e -a ino.-^r. lenienf exj^'oiiior. It .strike.s 
us as the moie.st mockery to call tiii.'' gra.mM.ar, however .sim- 
plified. 

The Persian grammar is hn( little more safi.sfactory. The 
Arabic, on tire nlier hainl, Is liurly complete for beginners, and 
i.s a model of clearness. 

Free Trade v. Fair Trade, by T. II. Fairer, Cassell, Potter, 
Oalpin & Co., Loudon, PaiU ami JNcw York. 

T he above work is one of the unmerou.s publications of tho 
Cobden Club, all of them iimlertakeu with the object of 
extendiri" a knowledge of the principles of Free Trade ; and 
showing the fallacies of protection in every form. The book has 
already“taken a high place in the literature of the recent revival 
of protection ; ^uid should be read by all who de.siro a clear 
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statement of the questions at issue between free traders and rair 
traders. There is an appendix of about fifty pages of statistics 
of considerable importance. 


A Manual of Indian Timbers : an account of the structure, 
groivth, distribution and qualities of Indian ivoods. Pre- 
pared by J. S, Gamble, M.A., F.L.S., Officiating Conservator of 
Forests, Bengal. Published by order of the Government of 
India. 

T he preparation of a Manual of Indian Timbers is a w'ork of 
such large proportions, that it could scarcely be effected without 
the aid of officials in all parts of India. The forest products of 
India were represented in the Paris Exhibition of 1878 by a 
collection, which was one of the moat complete ever formed in 
India and sent to Europe. To this collection the forest ofliceis, 
in all parts of India, contributed. A number of duplicate sets of 
this collection were prepared for various Museums in Europe and 
America, as well as for the officers of tlie Forest Conservators of 
India. The collection thus made formed the luasis of the present 
work, supplemented by the private collections of sever.al Indian 
officials. Tlio manual, tliongh Thus bringing together a fuller ac- 
count of all that pertains to ludiiiu timber than an}’- liitherto 
published, does not profess to be an altogether complete 
and exhaustive one. 'I'his, indeed, can be accomplished only after 
a much longer and fuller series of observations and colleclions, 
than was possible in the time devoted to the preparation of the 
manual. The following extract from the introduction will give 
a fair idea of the information contained m the volume and the 
care taken in its preparation. 

“As far as it was published, Ben thara and Hooker’s ‘ Genem 
Plantarum’ furnished the order in which the families were ar- 
ranged, as well as the general nomenclature of genera and species. 
At the time that most of the work was written (1878) the “ Gene- 
ra Plantarum’ had only been published as far as the end of Ga- 
mopetalce. Since then the Apetalce have been completed, while 
the Monocotyledons may be expected to be published before long. 
In almost all cases the names given in the " Flora Indica” have 
been taken, though there are a few exceptions in some of the ge- 
nera, in which it was considered best to use better known names, 
quoting always the names given in the “ Flora Indica” as sy- 
nonyms. The “ Flora Indica” is quoted as far as the end of the 
second volume, that is, to the end of Oornacece. The third volume 
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of the “Genera Plantarum,” and the third volume of the “ Flora 
Indica, now in course of publication, have very considerably alter- 
.ed the genera and specific names of many of the plants whose 
woods are here described. To have inserted tlieso alterations 
either during the course of the printing, or as “ Corrigenda," would 
have caused considerable delay ; and so the text remains as it was 
written,^ But when a new edition is published, very great altera- 
tions will have to be made, and especially in some of the large 
orders like “ Lauracese,” which will have to be entirely remodelled. 
Generally speaking, the only books regularly quoted, are 

1. Hooker’s Flora Indica. 

2. Roxburgh’s Flora Indica. 

3. Brandis’ Forest Flora of North-West and Central India. 

4. Beddome’a Flora Sylvatica of the Madras Presidency, 

5. Kurz’a Forest Flora of British Burma. 

6. Gamble’s Trees, Shrubs and Large Climbers of the Darjeeling District. 

‘‘ The last mentioned work being referred to merely as indicating 
tliat the tree in question is found in the North-East Himalaya, 
in the same way as Brandis’ Forest Flora shows that the tree is 
found in North-West and Central India ; Beddome’s Flora that 
it occurs in Madras ; Kiir’s Forest Flora that it is a native of 
Burma. 

“ A list of other works from which information lins been drawn is 
appended to this introduction, and it must always be borne in 
mind that, excepting the actual descriptions of tlie woods, very 
little of what is here given is new, but has been compiled from 
all available sources of information. Jn this way the cliief points 
of information here recorded under each species are — 

1, The scientific name— with synoii} lus, so far as the six books referred 

to above are concerned. 

2. The vernacular names— selected with as much cave as possible, and 

with the spelling given according to the most ordinary system and 

the pronunciation of the word, 

3 The description of the wood. 

4. The geographical distribution as shortly ns possible. 

5. The record of all available information regarding rate of growth, 

6. The results of all experiments on weight and strength that it was 

possible to quote. 

7. The uses to which the wood and other products of the tree are gene- 

rally put, 

B. The fist of specimens used in identification and description. 

“ To have added also a botauical description of the plant, as is 
done in Uathieu’s “ Flore Forestiere" would have doubtless in- 
creased the value of the work, but it would have at least doubled 
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its size ; and, in the present state of our knowledsfe of tlio Indian 
Flora, would have been almost impossible. Besides, as has been 
already explained, the number of species of which the woods have 
been described is only a small proportion in reality of the total 
number of species of woody plants inhabiting India. But some 
attempt has been made to notice even the species which have not 
been described. In some important genera, a list of known spe- 
cies and their geographical habitat has been given, iii other genera 
other species of note have been mentioned, and, whenever possible 
notes regarding the uses and qualities of the wood and the other 
products of the trees so referred to have been added. One great 
object in having thus mentioned other species has been kept in 
view, viZsi to chow Forest Officers and others wlio may have the 
opportunity, we have not got, and so persuade them to help, 
by sending to the writer or to the Forest School Museum, speci- 
mens that can be described and help at some future time in the 
publication of a more correct and complete description of the In- 
dian woods than can now be attempted. In a few cases where 
most of the species are well known, as, for instance, the Maples, 
an attempt at an analytical key by which the species may he 
roughly determined in the forests has been given. In the French 
Forest Flora this has been done for all species, and the different 
Indian Forest Floras have similar analyses, but they are all de- 
pendent on more or less difficult botanical characters, while what 
we chiefly require is a series of key.s which shall enalile a non- 
botanical Forest Officer to ascertain the species of the free he 
meets with, by means of the more conspicuous differences in habit, 
bark, and leaf. 

It is now necessary to explain how the descriptions of the woods 
were made. During the progress of the work of preparation of 
specimens in Calcutta, and afterwards at more leisure in Simla, 
the examination of the different woods and their description was 
made by a committee which consisted of — 

1. Dr. D. Brandis, F.R.S-, C.I.E,, laapcctor General of Forests. 

2. Mr, J. S, Gambh?, M. A., Assistant to the Inspector (general of Forests. 

3. Mr. A. Smythies, B.A., Assistant Conservator of Forests, Central Pro- 

vinces. 

The descriptions were usually dictated by Dr. Brandis, and writ- 
ten down by one of the others, generally Mr. Smythies, but the 
wood structure was examined by all three officers and discussed 
before the description was finally passed. The whole was gone 
over three or four times, and in the later examination, when the 
Committee was more accustomed to the differences of structure, 
the generic and family characters were discussed and drawn up. 
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Some of die latci- lecoivod speciincn=?, as well as those given in 
“ Addenda/’ were described by the writer, but on the same plan and 
principle as was originally adopted by the Committee.” 


A comprehensive commentnvy on the Quran : comprising Sale's 
Translation and Preliminary Discourse, with additional 
notes and emendations. Together ^oith a complete index to 
the Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. By the Rev, 
E. M. Wlierry, M, A. Volume I. Loudon, Triibner and Co., 
Ludgate Hill. 

T he first volume only of the above work has come to hand, 
and, as it contains the whole of Sale’s Prelim yiary Discourse, 
wo deem it best to notice it now rather than wait for the comple- 
tion of the work. Although it is now exactly 149 years since 
G(3orge Sale published his translation of the Quran “ with expla- 
natory notes taken from the most approved commentators to which 
is prefixed a preliminary discourse,” no succeeding translator or 
commentator has ever since then been able to surpass in excellence, 
fidelity and learning the eminent oriental scholar, who died at Lon- 
don in 1736 under forty years of age, two years after the publi- 
cation of his great work. Notwithstanding the century and a 
half since the production of Sale's great work, this volume is simply 
a reproduction of Sale’s book witli all his notes, comments, and autho- 
rities with some additional notes and emandations. The chief object 
of the present work in the words of the preface is ‘‘ to call special 
attention to certain doctiines of the Qur^n, e.g.y its teslimony to the 
genuineness and credibility of the Chiistiau Scriptures current in the 
days of Muhammad ; the evidence it affords to its own character as a 
fabrication ; its testimony to the imposture of the Arabian prophet, 
in his professing to attest the Former Scriptures, while denying 
almost every cardinal doctrine of the same, — in his puititjg into 
tlie mouth of God garbled statements as to Scripture, liistory, 
prophecy, and doctrine, to suit the purposes of his prophetic 
pretensions, — and in his appealing to Divinity to sanction his 
crimes against morality and decency, 

“ The need of emphasising facts of this kind has grown out of the 
attempt of certain apologists for Islam to ignore these unpleasant 
truths, and to exhibit to the present generation an ideal Muham- 
mad, no less unlike the propliet of Arabia than the Muhammad of 
Christian bigotry and misrepresentation. My endeavour has been 
to show what the Quran actually teaches on these subjects. 

“ On the other hand, I have endeavoured to remove, as far as 
known to me' tlic misapprehensions, and consequent misrepresen- 
tations, of the doctrines of the Quran, popular among Christians, 
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believing lliat every such oiror strengthens the prejudices of 
Muhaiiiinadans, aud thereby aids the cause it seeks to overthrow, 
whilst justifying similar misrepresentation from the Muslim side. 
Everywhere I have endeavoured to advance the cause of truth, to 
show just what the Quran teaches, and so by stating fairly the 
issues of the controversy with Islam, to advance the great cause of 
bringing its votaries to a knowledge of Him to whom all the pro- 
phets of God pointed as the Son of God and the Saviour of sinners.” 


The British in India, by the Late Bight Hon’ble Sir William 
Milbourne James, Lord Justice of Appeal. Edited by hia 
daughter, Mafry J. Salis Schwabe. London, Macmillan & Co. 

T he above work was written, we learn from the preface, 
between 1864 and 1869. It was originally intended 
to form two parts, the first an historical account of the establish- 
ment of British power in India closing with the Mutiny, the second 
part was to describe the material and moral progress of the people, 
&c. The second part was never completed, and we have thus the 
historical portion only. It is interesting, not so much for any new 
facts or researches, as for the fact, that it exhibits the view taken by 
an eminent lawyer of the whole story of the progress of England’s 
empire in the east. The following is Sir William Milbourne 
James’s estimate of Lord Cornwallis's Permanent settlement. " He 
found the country divided into districts or zemiudaries, each under 
a zemindar or land-tax collector, paid by a percentage on the 
amount at which the Government assessed his district. This office 
was one of great power and dignity, and constituted the only 
aristocracy which existed in the British dominions ; but the only 
proprietary right to which the zemindars had any claim was the 
percentage of the Government rent or land-tax. Under the annu- 
al settlement zemindars who either refused to pay or were thought 
unworthy of being trusted with the management, were frequently 
dispossessed. 

Lord Cornwallis felt rightly enough that the annual assessment 
was a fatal bar to all improvements, but the essentially illogical 
part of his scheme was, that he made the assessment permanent as 
between the Government and the zemindars, to whom ho granted 
proprietary rights which they had not hitherto had, and did not 
make it permanent as regards the ryots, the actual possessors and 
cultivators of the soil itself. He does not seem to have realized 
that the ryots were the hereditary free-holders of the soil, liable 
only to the Government assessment, aud were not tenants under a 
private landowner, liable to be dispossessed or rack-rented at his 
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pleasure. It is triie, that the freehold ownership of the ryotj had 
from excessive exactions become of little value, and that the 
jate of assessment left him barely sufficient for tlie maintenance of 
his family and the expenses of cultivation ; a state of things for 
which the obvious remedy would have been to limit the demand 
on the ryot, and fix it, if not in perpetuity, at least, in permanence. 

Lord Cornwallis appears to have thought that the prosperity 
an agricultural district was to be ensured by imitating the model 
with which lie was familiar in England ; — large landowners apply- 
ing themselves to the improvement of their estates, and surrounded 
by an industrious, thrifty, and well-to-do tenantry. He hoped that 
the zemindars would in time become such landlords, and the ryots 
such tenants. Starting from the idea that the zemindars were to 
be made into Lords of Manors, it was arranged that a fixed moder- 
ate demand should be made on them by the Government, certain 
rights being granted to the ryots, who became in fact customary 
tenants of the Manor. The zemindar was to have all profit derived 
from the reclamation of waste lands, and the rents were to be 
fixed by the value of the produce of the land, and could only bo 
raised by inducing the ryot to cultivate the more valuable articles 
of produce, and to clear the extensive tracts of waste laud. This 
part of the scheme seems hardly credible ; it is just as if it were 
now to be enacted for tlie first time, that in order to promote agri- 
cultural improvement in England, tithes should be payable by the 
tenant, in respect of improved cultivation, or of the newly enclosed 
wastes of a manor. 

The author's summing up of the Mutiny is, as follows: — 
In looking hack at all the circumstances of the rebellion and its 
suppression, it is satisfactory to find that what took place was not 
the normal result of the permanent relations which had existed,, 
and which must continue to exist, between the British as alien aoc} 
Christian rulers and their Hindu and Aluhammadau subjects. 
There was a combination of circumstances which, it is not top 
much to say, can by no possibility, in the ordinary course of 
human affairs, occur again. It is not probable that there should 
ever be a native army again with the pretensions or with the 
injuries, real or fancied, of the Bengal Sepoys; that there should- 
be at the same time a whole nation of Talookdars, with armed 
retainers, smarting under the wrongs of a new and, to them 
oppressive rule > that there should be a Muhammadan dynasty tP' 
^erve as a rnllying-point in the old Mogul capital ; that there 
shouid be the heir of the PesiiWa, and tlie guaidiau liie young 
Prince of Jbansi, and the sovereigns and princes of Oude, at ptm 
and the same time inspired by the bitterest hatred of the British ; 
or that there should ever be any similar coincidence of like^causea 

b 
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or of any causes, tending to produce a revolt against so powerful a 
rule as that of the British. The fact that the revolt was made 
and failed, and that the mutineers and rebels were so signally 
crushed, is itself calculated, until the lesson is forgotten, to prevent 
a renewal of the attempt. 

It is not to be forgotten that the mutineers had provocation, 
temptation, and opportunity without example. It was not in 
human nature for men with arms in their hands to submit quietly 
to be squeezed out of their perquisites and privileges, and certainly 
not in Hindoo, or at all events, in Brahmin nature, to allow them- 
selves to be without resistance deprived by fraud or force of their 
religion and their caste, as they believed to be the fate destined for 
them by the Qovernment. It was very natural, too, that they 
should believe this, and that they should be carried away by a fury 
of passion, when they saw regiments cashiered and their comrades 
under a fearful sentence, for a refusal to touch the polhuion of 
the ill-starred cartridges. The temptation was sedulously adminis- 
tered by the ever watchful, ever busy, emissaries of the discon- 
tented princes and chiefs, and by the voluntary missionaries of 
Hindoo and Muhammadan fanaticism The opportunity was 
afforded by the unusual paucity of European troops, and by the 
blind confidence which had placed artillery, forts, arsenals, maga- 
zines, and the public treasuries almost in the sole care of the native 
soldiers, who had been carefully disciplined and trained in the use 
of every arm in the service. With all this provocation, oppor- 
tunity, and temptation, it is reasonably certain that a very little 
change in the actual conditions would have either wholly prevented 
the mutiny and rebellion, or prevented them assuming the formi- 
dable proportions they did. 

Had the railroads now existing then existed, the mutiny would 
never have had a day's chance of success. Had there been at 
Meerut a man with energy enough to have sent on half his force 
in pursuit of the mutinous Sepoys, the aisenal of Delhi would 
have been saved, and the population there cowed, as the popula- 
tion^of Benares was by the small force under Neill. If there had 
been 20,000 Foorbea Sepoys less, 'and if there had been even 5,000 
British soldiers and 5,000 Sikhs, Punjaubees, Goorkas, or low-caste 
Madrassees, in the important positions, the Sepoys would liave 
been crushed. If, for example, there had been at Delhi 500 Euro- 
peans and 500 Goorkas or Sikhs, a like garrison as addition to the 
troops at Lucknow, a like at Agra, a like at Saugor, and a force of 
3,000 or 4,000 Europeans and as many natives (not Sepoys) in the 
central position of Allahabad, it is quite certain that the rising 
would never have taken place, or at least would not have had the 
temporary success which caused the flume to burn so fiercely and 
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so widely. Many native regiments wo<ild never have joined the 
mutiny. As it was, many wavered and hesitated for a time, and 
with the presence of such forces at such places at the critical 
moment, these and probably others would have remained true to 
their salt. Mutiny is like a contagious disease ; if you check it 
anywhere you check its spread, but each place where it prevails 
becomes a fresh centre of infection. 

It is, moreover, obvious that the mutiny ought not to have 
lasted so long as it did after the Commander-in-Chief, and the 
reinforcements had arrived. The Commander-in-Cliief s prudence 
and caution w'ere carried to the very verge of timidity. If there 
had been a Lake, or a Napier, or a Rose, at Allahabad, the 6rst 
move upon Lucknow would have been made mijch sooner, and 
there would have been no retreat for the purpose of massing the 
great force for the second move upon, and the final capture of, that 
place. It was not by such cautious tactics that the Anglo-Indian 
empire was won. No doubt the display of overwhelming force at 
each point assailed, saved life at that point ; but it is the business 
of soldiers to risk their lives on the battle-field or in the assault, 
and the prolongation of a campaign for a single mouth under an 
Indian sun gives probably many more victims to disease than the 
British lost in any fight or storm. It does seem, at all events, 
inexplicable, that with the large army set comparatively free after 
the fall of Lucknow, the Commancler-in-Chief should not have 
been able to detach a column to take and hold Calpee close at 
hand, instead of leaving that task and that additional glory to the 
gallant little army, which had forced and fought its way from the 
remote frontier of the Bombay Presidency. Sir Colin Campbell 
seems always to have thought that he was dealing with a real army 
under real generals, and, to use an expression found in one of the 
despatches of his own chief of the staff, ho was always giving 
himself a stiff neck looking over his shoulder to see that his com- 
munications were not cut off. 

If there had been real armies on the rebel side, the rapidity of 
their movements, and the reappearance of the same bodies, 
apparently under the same leaders, at places a great distance 
apart, would call for our profoundest admiration for the skill of the 
generals, and the aptitude of troops which could be so moved, 
and could be subsisted while so moved ; but in truth they 
were not real armies. They were large masses gathered under 
a banner, easily beaten, easily dispersed, scattered in twos and 
threes, and gathered as easily together again, partly the same, 
partly other individuals, like a large mob beaten by a few 
police out of one street and assembling in another. This consi- 
deration, no doubt, detracts much from the brilliaucy of the 
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achievements we are wont so much to admire in the gallant heroe 
of the mutiny ; but it is well calculated to assure us of the ease 
with which the permanence of our power may be maintained 
against military mutiny, caste, or deep rebellion, or even a com* 
bined revolt of dependent princes. 

On the other hand, it may possibly happen that the leading men 
of India, educated at tlie colleges founded by uS, trained to the 
exercise of authority in the country and corporate bodies and judi- 
cial tribunals created by us, will some day be ambitious enough 
and powerful enough to wrest from the small body of alien 
governors the supreme central authority. We must content our- 
selves with the belief that such a day is, at all events, far distant 
A man with a ninety-nine year’s lease does not grieve for the 
certain termination of his interest Our lease will not be perpe- 
tual, but it will be long ; and when there are a sufficient number 
of leading men, so educated and so trained, and united enough to 
form a Native Government which will preserve to the people the 
peace, the laws, the administration of justice, the institutions and 
the liberties which they enjoy under our sway, we may well be 
content to leave to themselves a people, whose happiness we have 
thought it our sole duty to promote, from whom we have exacted 
no tribute and sought no advantage, except that interchange of 
mutual benefits which flow from an unrestricted commerce. We 
shall, meanwhile, do our duty by them as honest men. If, so 
doing, we lose them, because they are fit to take their own inde- 
pendent place as the greatest empire in the world, wo shall lose 
them- if loss it can be called — without a blush and without a 
sigh.” 

A Digest of the Civil Law for the Punjab, chiefly based on the 
Customary Law as at present judicially ascertained. By 
W. H. Kattigan (Lincoln’s Inn), Barrister-at-Law. Second 
Edition. Allahabad ; Printed at the Office of tho “ Pioneer.” 

our notice of the first edition in the CXXXIX No. of 
this Review, we said, that the work would “ be found interest- 
ing readinge, not only to students of law, but to students of human 
nature verywhere." We have now another edition of the work 
before us, in which the author tells us — 

The first edition of this work having been exhausted within a very short 
time after publication, 1 have been induced, in compliance^ with several 
applications, to bring out a new and revised edition much earlier than I 
would, under ordinary circumstances, haVe thought of doing. 

The present edition is annotated up to date, certain typographical errors 
in the first edition have been corrected, and some additional principles have 
been added to the text : in other respects 1 have not found it necessary to 
make any material alterations. 
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A Manual of the Geology of India, Part III. Ecomonic Geo- 
io<7t/,~By V. Ball, M.A., F.G.S., Officiatit»g Deputy Superia- 
teiideiit, Geological Survey of ludia. Publislied by order of the 
Qovernineut of India, Calcutta. Sold at the Office of the Geo« 
iogical Survey of India. Loudon : Trbiiuer & Co., 1881. 

T his third volume of a Manual of the Geology of India*would 
go along way to justify the existence of the Survey were 
any justification needed. The Economic Geology of India is here 
fully dealt with historically and scientifically so as to leave no 
source of* information untraversed. The mass of wood cuts are 
splendidly executed, and an appendix, A to G, with a general index 
leaves nothing to be desired. We regard this volume as one of the 
most valuable issued by the Government in recent. years dealing, 
as it does, with the mineral resources of India. Those who wish 
to assist in the developing of India's mineral wealth will obtain 
accurate and detailed information regarding every mineral deposit 
in the Peninsula. We venture to think that had the Government 
called for a full report on the gold deposits of Southern India 
from the officers of the Survey, the gold mining craze would 
scarcely have attained the magnitute it has. Mr, Ball is to be 
congratulated on the successful completion of a work which has 
engaged his attention for years. The volume may be had for five 
rupees : some of the maps alone are worth the money. The follow- 
ing account of the native method of extracting iron ore is interesting. 

The following account is given as being typical of the method generally, 
but by no inearjs universally, practised in Western Bengal, Orissa, and the 
adjoining districts of the Central Provinces. 

The furnaces of the Agariaa arc built of mud and are about 3 to 4 feet high, 
tapering from a diameter of about 2^ feet at base to 1^ foot at top. The 
hearth is a rounded cavity, which is about 10 inches in diameter, and the 
circular shaft above it is 6 inches in diameter. A bed of charcoal having beert 
rammed down into the hearth, ignited charcoal is placed above it, and the 
abaft 18 filled with charcoal. The blast is produced by a pair of kettledrum- 
like bellows, consisting of hollowed drums of wood, with goats* skins attached, 
and nozzles of bamboo. The skins are elevated by the tension afibrded by 
the sticks with strings attached, which are stuck into the ground as represent- 
ed in the plate. By throwing his weight alternately from one side to^ th^ 
other the operator, who stands on the leather, overcomes the tension, and hiS 
heels act as stoppers to the valves which admit the air into the bellows. 

In the cases figured, additional weight is given to the bellows by the operas 
tors’ wives standing behind them. The bamboos which convey the blast are 
luted into clay tuyeres, which are themselves luted into the front of the 
furnace. Tiie blast is, when once started, kept up for six hours, the people 
engaged changing places fVom time to time. Powdered ore is sprinkled in 
alternate layers with charcoal on the top of the charcoal in the shaft, as soon 
as it is fairly ignited, and as slag is formed, it is tapped by a bole, which is 
every time pierced for the purpose in the side of the hearth, at different levels 
ns the smelting proceeds, and is again closed with lumps of well-kneaded clay. 
For ten miputlM before the conclusion of the process the supply of ore and 
from the top is stopped, and the bellows are worked with extra vigour. 
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The clay lutings of the hearth is then broken down, and a or ball of 
semi-molten iron, including slag and half-burnt charcoal, is taken out and 
immediately hammered, by which a considerable proportion of the included 
slag, which is still in a state of fusion, is st^ueezed out, and the ball is then 
half-cut in two to show the quality of the iron. In some cases, by several re- 
heatings in open furnaces and by hammering, the Agarins refine this into iron 
fit for market, but in others they dispose of the girf to the lohars who work 
it up into bars. Although the trade in iron is a profitable one to the merch- 
ants, nothing can exceed the miserable state of indigence of the Agarias, who, 
in spite of their working hours being sometimes from 12 to 15 hours long, 
when they can make two girw, earn barely sufficient to keep them alive. Four 
annas is a common price paid for one of these giris,, which represents the 
outcome, not only of the labour of several persons for six hours at the furnace, 
but also the labour of collecting ore and fuel, &c. In many cases, too, they 
have to pay royalty out of this miserable wage. 

The following anonymous account of the Panna diamond mines 
has been extracted from an Indian newspaper by Mr. Ball. 

“ The finances of the Maharaja are principally derived from his diamond 
•and iron mines, and the following particulars as to how the mines are worked 
will prove interesting. 

“ In granting licenses to natives the invariable rule of the Raja is to 
restrict the claim to diamonds below six raiis in weight, on which a percentage 
of Rs. 25 of upwards is charged. The party is then allowed to search in any 
spot within the territory, excepting such as arc given to Brahmins for sacred 
purposes nr are reserved for the Ranis, or other relatives of the Chief. The 
mines of Kahmura (or Kamariya) and iPanna are the most celebrated, and 
are excavated to a depth of from 15 to 50 feet. They lie within the bounds 
of the rocky matrix. Those at IMajgama have also been very imperfectly 
used, the mining not going below 50 feet, at which depth the water overflows 
and the tuadars (or masters of the mines) are compelled to stop at this limit, 
for want of a method to pump them dry. The chila and superficial mines are 
to be traced all over the diamond tract, manual labour being cheap, as the 
poorest subjects of the State work them. From the commencement of the 
rains to the beginning of the cold season the mining goes on, since a plentiful 
supply of water can be had in all parts of the State — an article highly neces- 
sary to facilitate the search, as the matrix, after being dug out, is placed by 
small quantities in a treneb, and then washed to clear it of the clay which 
adheres to it. A spot on the surface of the mine is made smooth with the 
band, and on it the gravel h spread, and a diligent search made for the 
diamonds. Almost three-fourths of the people of Tanna and tjie adjacent 
villages derive their living by working either for themselves or as hired labour- 
ers for others. When employed on their own account, it is not unusual to 
hear them complain of no luck for months and months. Indeed, I never knew 
a native during the short time 1 was in the State, who said he bad found a 
diamond, but I was told that the following is the way natives carry on when 
at the mines. The avarice of the predecessor of the present Maharaja of 
Panna knew no bounds. The mines being the chief source whence bis re- 
venues were obtained, the native tuadara were never spared when they found 
diamonds, but had the most unreasonable taxes imposed upon them. This 
mischievous system, and the impolitic rule that all diamonds above six ratia 
become the bond fida property of the Maharaja, seem to have engendered in 
speculators a vindictive spirit, not only to evade the heavy duties, but to cheat 
the State of the protluce of tlie mines altogether. Every poor iuodar has 
a petty banker, who supports his constituents and bis family with the neces- 
aries of life, on the understanding that every diamond found by them should 
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be sold to him, out of the amount of which he is to pay himself. In fact, a 
tuadar of the lower order is but an instrument to enable the mahajana to rob 
the Maharaja, and it is a well-known fact that though these harpies hoard up 
wealth through the medium of their artful constituents, they will on all occa- 
sions, in order to evade suspicion, plead poverty and distress, whilst they carry 
on a clandestine trade of diamonds between Mitzaf)ur, Benares, Allahabad, 
and Jabalpur. Some years ago, one of these Mabajans was detected in de- 
frauding the State of diamonds during a long series of years to the amount of 
Ks. 43,000. He was imprisoned and threatened with punishment, and to avert 
this he refunded Ks. 16,000 and acknowledged having embezzled to the ex- 
tent mentioned. It is well known that the Maharaja is robbed of large and 
valuable diamonds yearly. I believe only one European has ever tried 
working at the Punna mines, and this was in 1833, when a license was granted 
him, and the following were the terms in his license : — On diamonds of 1 to 
7 ratis^ 15 per cent, on the value ; from 7 to 10 ratis^ 33 per cent. ; from 10 
to 15 ratis^ 50 per cent. ; from 15 to 20 raiis^ 66 per cent ; from 20 raiis 
and upwards bond fide the property of the Maharaja, he liavmg the option to 
reward the tuudars as he pleases. The expenses for working the mines at that 
time were as follow : — 


For one mouth with 20 sets of labourers — 


Rs. 

20 Bildars at Us. 2 per mouth 

• •• 

... 40 

15 Waterwomen do. 


... 30 

4 Bepoys at Ks. 3 


... 12 

Implements for digging, Sic, 

Total 

.. 40 

... 122 


“It shows how cheap labour was in those days, whereas at this time bildars 
are getting Ks. 12 and Ks. 14 a month, 'i'iie Eur()])ean (his name is not 
given, and 1 copy from an old Government record) says : — In embarking in 
this enterpri.se, the chief evil to be guaided ugainst is theft. A strict eye 
should be kept over the labourers during the hours of their work, as they not 
only piller and conceal these stones in the very mines they are working, but 
will, ill cases of emergency, swallow them ! It is said, that before the British 
siipiernacy became paraim>unt in these parts, delinquents of this description 
have sullered death rather than confess having stolen the gems which have 
afterwards been discovered in the ashes of their remains." 


Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol, XV ^ Part 2. ' 
To be had of the Geological Survey Office, Indian Museum ; 
at the Office of the Supeiiutendeut Qoveruinent Printing, Cal- 
cutta ; Loudon : Trii brier & Co. 

T he publication continues to exhibit all the qualities which 
ought to characterize a publication of the kind. The con- 
tributions are in every respect worthy of tlio great Survey of 
India in which the writers are engaged. There are in all eight 
articles, the one on the Sapphires recently discovered in the North- 
West Himalayas may, perhaps, have the most interest to the 
general reader. " The maps, of which there are three are models 
of clearness and neatness of execution. There are four parts 
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published in a year at an annual subscription of two rupees. 
Without exception, it is the cheapest two rupees worth that can be 
had in India. 


The Religions of India, by A. Bartt, Member of the Sooiete Asia- 
tique of Paris; authorized translation by Rev, J. Wood, Edin- 
burgh. London : Triibner & Co., London. 

^ I "‘HE Religious of India'’ first appeared iq the year 1879 as an 
X article in the Encyclopedic des Sciences Religieuses pub- 
lished in Paris. The author states his objects to be as follows ; — 

My aim in composing it was to present, to that class of readers who tjike in- 
terest in questions of historical theology, but who happen to have no special 
acquaintance wi>bh Indianist studies, a which should be as faithful 

and realistic as possible, of the latest results of inquiry in all provinces of 
this vast domain. At first I thought I might comprise all I had to say in 
some fifty pages; but I soon saw that within a space so limited, the work 
I had undertaken, and which I intended should assume the form of a 
statement of facts rather than of a series of speculative deductions, would 
prove absolutely superficial aiid be sure to give rise to manifold misappre- 
hensions. This first difficulty was easily got over through the friendly 
liberality of the Editor of the Encyclop^die, for, as soon as aw;*re of it, he 
handsomely offeied to concede to me whatever space I might need. Other 
difficulties remained, however, besides those connected with the subject 
in itself — whifh is one of bonndl^s extent and intricacy, and which no 
special work, so far as I knew, had as yet treated at once as a whole and 
in detailed particularity — those, viz., which arose out of the general plan 
of the work in which my sketch was to appear as an article. The Eiicy- 
clopedie admitted only of a small number of divisions into chapters, and? 
no notes. 1 had not, therefore, the resource of being able to relegate my 
impedimenta to the foot of the pages, a resource which in such a case was 
almost indispensable, since 1 had to address a reader who was not a spe- 
cialist, and I was myself averse to be obliged to limit myself to a colour- 
less and inexact statement. 

The authors views rearcling the Rig-Veda are not precisely 
those which are generally accepted. This is what he says : — 

“ In it I recognise a literature that is pre-eminently sacerdotal, and in no 
sense a popular one ; and from this conclusion I do not, as is ordinarily done, 
except even the Hymns, the most ancient of the documents. Neither in 
the language nor in the thought of the Rig-Veda have I been able to dis- 
cover that quality of primitive natural simplicity which so many are 
fain to see in it. The poetry it contains appears to mo, on the contrary, 
to be of a singularly refined character and artificially elaborated, full of 
allusions and reticences of pretensions to mysticism and tbeosophio insight ; 
and the manner of its expression is such as reminds one more frequently 
of the phraseology in use among certain small groups of initiated than the 
poetic language of a large community. And these feacuies I am constrain- 
ed to remark is characteristic of the whole collection ; not that they assert 
themselves with equal emphasis in all the ilyinns-^-the most abairuse 
imaginings being not without their moments of simplicity of conception ; 
but there are very few of these Hymns which do not show some trace of 
them, and it is always difficult to find in the book, and to extract a clearly 
defined portion of perfectly natural and simple conception, la all these 
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yespocts the spirit of the Rig- Veda appears to mo to be move allied than 
is usually supposed to that which prevailsiii the other Vedio collections, 
and iu the Rr^hraans. 

M. A. Bartt does not accept the generally received opinion that 
Vedio and Aryan are synonymous terms, nor is he quite sure 
how far we are right in speaking of a Vedic people, the whole 
subject is handled in a very full and able manner. For our- 
selves we should certainly have much preferred that the extensive 
bibliography of the subject had been given in a succinct appen- 
dix rather than it is, strewed in foot-notes over the wl)oIe volume^ 


The Himalayan Districts of North-West Provinces, VoL /. 
Forming Volnme X of the Oat^etleer of the Noth- West Pro- 
vinces ;hy Edwin T. Atkinsor), B.A., F.R.G.S. Allaiialiad, 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh : Government Press, 1882, 

T his volume consists of nearly 950 pages devoted to such 
subjects as the physical geography of the Himalayas, 
the Geology, Meteorology, Minerology and the Botany, economic 
and scientific, of the great region classed under the little of the 
Himalayan districts. It is needful only to mention the names 
of the gentlemen whose assistance has been sought, in tlie 
great work of which this volume is but an instalment, to ensure that 
the work is full and accurate. An unpublished work of General 
Richard Strachey of the geography of the Himalayas has been 
made special use of, Mr. H. B. Medlicott, Superintendent of 
the Geological Survey of India, prepared the chapter on Geology. 
Hr. King of the Calcutta Botanic Gardens furnished the list of 
the flora of Western Garhwdl, Dehra Dud, and Jamsar Jkiwar, 
and Dr. Watson the list for Eastern Garwal, Kumaon and tlie 
Bhabar. General Stiacbey and Mr. Winterbottorn furnish a 
list of plants bordering on Tibet which is edited by Mr. F. Duthie, 
Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens at Saburanpur, who also 
wrote the sketch of the Tea industry in the Himalay^xn districts. 
Mr. R. N. Gust sugg<’stc(l, in 18G(), the pn*p:\ration of a Catalogue 
raisonne of every kind of printed information connected with the 
North-Western Provinces.” A series of references in continuation 
of this has been collected, illustrating the resources of the Hima- 
layas from Assam to Afghanistan ; those alone occupy nearly 
twenty closely printed pages. The volume is in every respect 
worthy of the Government of India, and reflects great credit 
on every one who has been concerned in its production. The maps 
and illustrations, of which there are five, are carefully got up. 

The following short extract regarding the use and effects of 
opium may be interesting at the present time : — 

The cultivation of the poppy is a (loveinment monopoly, and is chiefly 
confined to the plains. The capsules, whilst immature, yield by incision a 


c 
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juice which, on solidification, is known as the opium of com'merce. When 
ripo or dried they yield an intoxicating liquor by ins»>issation. The use of 
the drug was known to the ancients, and some say that it was the pharmalton 
nepenthes of Homer. Dr. Royle considers that it was introduced into India 
from Persia, and in this suggestion he may, perhaps, be correct, as the 
common names for opiuip are of Persian origin. The Altn-i-Akhari refers 
to the opium monopoly in Sirkitis Kora (Patch pur district), Allahabad, 
and Ghkzipur in the time of Akbar, and we know that from time im- 
memorial the opium p^^ppy has been cultivated in Nepdl and ICuinaon. 

The three principal preparations of poppy in use are the abkdri or excise 
opium, madak and chandu. The first is supplied from the Gh^zipur fac- 
tory, and is sold at the rate of sixteen rnpees per seer of eighty tolas. As 
a rule, ahkdri opium is taken in the form of pills, but many soak the pre- 
paration in water for some hours and drink the solntion thus formed, 
leaving the impurities at the bottom of the cup : very moderate consumers 
take about one^ tola or 18<» grains Troy, or 11 *602 grammes pei montli, and 
the average consumption of habitual opium-eaters may be set down at five 
tolas each per mensem. In some cases as much as two tolas a day are 
taken boiled in milk. Opium -smoking has of late years increased very 

much ill these provinces. The results are the same as in other countries, 

the drug inducing stupor, reverie, and voluptuou.s listlessness. Still the 
individual can easily be roused to businevss, and, unless taken in excess, 
the effects are not more injurious or lasting than those attendant u]:)oii a 
too liberal indulgence in spirituous liquors. The temptations to excess are, 
perhaps, stronger in the case of opium, and with ovei -imlulgence come 
sickness, constipation, indigestion, want of aiJpetite, emaciation, impoteiicy, 
and premature old age. lu small do.sas a.s far as one gram, o])ium when 
eaten acts as a stiunilant, increases the pidse in strength and fretpiency, 
and excites the mind by a happy train of thought. It is believed to 

promote digestion, and for this purpose it is taken n.sually in the afternoon 

or evening, so that its effect may come on before the time for the evening 
meal. This condition is however succeeded by drow.sines.s, thirst and 
loss of appetite, and the habitual eater then increases bis dose, when 
after a smoke of tobacco from the hnliha the excitement again begins and 
is followed by a period of stupor and eventually a profound sleep, *^the 
pupiLs are slightly contracted, tbe pulse slow and full, the breathing slow, 
and the tenipeiature of the body .somewhat increjised.’’ Beyond four grama 
to healthy persons not accustomed to opium, it may be considered to act 
as a poison. Milk is taken by opium-eaters to keep the bowels open, and 
as in the case of bhang^ and, indeed, spiiits, wlieii once the haliit of using 
the drug has been fixed, it is almost impossible to shake it off'. Kabtirs 
and men who have much trying pl^^icul labour to get tbroimh in a short 
space of time can frequently take large doses without ap])aieut injury. 
jyjadak and ehandu are forms of opium extensivel}^ used in these provinces. 
In ])rej)aring them the opium is first reduced to a 
Madnk anei chandu. Watery exliact, which is then strained two or three 

times through cloth, and afterwards boiled over a 
Blow fire until it lhi<‘keiis somewhat. The impurities left in the process of 
straining are again washed and strained two or three times to exliact 
any portions of the active principle which may remain. The refuse, called 
jogQs is then thrown away ami the residuum of pure extract of opium that 
remains is called kimam and forms the basis of both madak and chandu. 
One seer of excise opium yield.s a little more than half a seer of kimnrn. To 
make the leaves of the guava, pa;i, or, in some cases, the lose are 

collected and cut into very fine pieces, and then noiled in water When 
they become soft, they are strained in a cloth and dried, and then fried on 
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an iron pan oyer a slow fire. These leaves thus prepared are called )esi4^ 
and equal quantities of jem and himam form madak. This preparation 
is made up into small pills about the size of a pea, which sell in the retail 
shops for a pice each. The conwnmer buys those pills, breaks one of theta 
into six to twelve parts, which aie called ‘ each of wbicli serves 

for one operation or win tr. The ordinary hukka used, but the chillam 
or upper portion for receiving the drug and fire is much smaller. The 
diilta is placed on the chillam and lighted by a charcoal pencil, and the 
smoke is taken inwaids in one inspiration and swallowed. The result ia 
considerable pleasurable ex(‘iteiuetit, which, as it begins to wear olf, is renewed 
by Consuming another chitta until satiet}^ is piodiiced. One pill is sullicient 
to intoxicate a new smoker, but many consume a doi^en pills with impunity. 
The basis of chatidu is tlie same kimam from which madak is made, but 
instea<l of leaves, the Jialf-biirned ashes of tha 
chaudu. vLitUis of madak are mixed wirl]^ the kimnm in, 

equal quantities, and the resulting compound ia 
called chcGuhi. For this preparation theie is a particular jiipe ma<(e of wood, 
and about twelve to fifteen inches long. A snnall brass or tin bowl is fixed 
towaids one end and coiminiiiicates with the stem by a small aperture. 
The ckandifi formed into a paste and made up into pills is placed in the 
bowl, and this is lighted from a lamp and gives a gurgling noise while burn- 
ing. The smoker leclmes on a })iilow with his eyes closed, and the pipe ia 
lighted by an attendant and refilled when necessary. Like the mudak- 
snmker, the <?^a//^/?e*smoker takes in all the smoke arising from one appli- 
cation of the chandii by one deep inspiration and swallows it. After every 
inspiration ihere must be a rest, and the heated tongue is moistened by 
chewing sugarcane, or liy the application of a rag moistened in sherbet. 
Two or three applicati<ins are sullicient to affect a beginner, but there are 
many who can doze away over pipes of chandit the whole day. Tlie effect 
of 'itKulok and ckaadff^ smoking i.s equally jiernicions wiih opiiim-eating, with 
this difieicnce that intoxication supervenes at a much earlier period, becauso 
the smoke containing the active piinciple of the opium is directly absorbed 
by tlie blood in the lungs, and being carried into the ciiculation acts, at 
once, on the brain ; wliiNt in eating opium the process of solution, absorption, 
anti digestion is nuicli slower. M uliainmaoans aie by far the greater 
sniokci’.s and eaters of opium as tom[)are«l with the ITmdu.'^, and rhey inako 
iif) by indulgence in this vice for the prohiiutioii of spirituous iiuuors. 
Love of sexual intercourse has mucli to do with inordinate indulgence iu 
Of)ium, and for a time, like the |)iepaiarn*n of hemp, it acts as a powerful 
aphrodi.siac, but in the end it induce.s impoteiuy and leaves the opium- 
diunkaMl a physical and moral wreck, utterly caieless for tlie present or the 
future and a mere semblance of a human machine. 

Buddha and Early Buddhism, by Arthur Lillie (late Regiment 
of Lucknow), with numerous illusi rations drawn on wood by the 
author. Loudon : TiUbiier & Oo , Ludgate Hill, 1881. 

M U. ARTHUR LILLI K’S book is a very suggestive one, full 
of curious facts, implying wide reading and a wide 
knowledge of his subject It is, however, eminently heterodox. 
The writer endeavours to show that the influence of Buddha is 
apparent in every existing religion, even amongst the North 
American Indians. The book is a very ingenious one and will 
repay perusal. 
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Essay pnihe National (histom of British India known as Caste, 
Var7ia, or Fate, By Robert Needham Gust, Honorary Secre- 
tary of tlie Royal Asiatic Society, Member of the British 
Foreign J3iblc Society, &c., &c. 

M r. gusts pamphlet on Caste consists of two parts, namely, 
'' Oa.'ste in the world," which was delivered as a lecture 
before the National Indian Association in 1879, and caste in the 
Christian Chuich, contributed to Mission Life" in 1881. The two 
papers are highly interesting as giving the convictions of a gentle- 
man who passed many years in India under the best conditions 
for ac(iniring an intimate and exact knowledge of the people. 
Mr, Gust believes that Protestant Missionaries are unreasonable 
in denouncing 6astG, and says that it is vain to run counter to the 
deep currents of human opinion. Caste institution, he considers, 
will last as long as the world lasts. 


Royal Asiatic Society of Great B^ntain and Ireland. Notice of 
the schohws who have co)iiribxUed to the extension of otix^ 
knoivLedge of the languacfes of British India during the last 
thirty years. By R. N. Ci»6t, Honorary Librarian, Royal 
Asiatic Society, 

W ITHIN the limits of some ten pages Mr. Oust gives the 
results of the la.st thirty years’ advance in onr knowledge 
of the languages of British India. The pamphlet should be in the 
hands of all interested in the subject. 


A son of Belial. Autobiographical Sketches, by Nitram Tradicy. 
London, TiUbner & Co., Ludgate Hill. 

A SON of Belial is the story of a boy brought up in the strictly 
religious observances of a sect of English dissenters. The 
book is wi itten with a considerable amount of cleverness, and 
several of the nursery scenes are comical enough. 


The Indian Sunday School Manual, specially adapted to 
Sunday School work in India. By T. J. Scott, D. D. A cen- 
tennial Volume. Lucknow : Methodist’s Episcopal Church Press. 

T he Indian Sunday School Manual is dedicated to all Sunday 
School workers in India ; and contains a great deal of sound 
advice and information suitably to those engaged in the work, 
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Indian Meteorological Memoirs, being occasional discussions and 
compilations of Meteorological data relating to India and the 
neighbouring countries. Published by oidor of His Excellency 
the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council under the direction 
of Henry F. Blanford, F.R.S., Meteorological Reporter to the 
Government of India, Vol. I. Calcutta : Oflice of the Superinten- 
dent of Government Printing, 1876-1881, 

T he series of volumes of which this is the first “ is intended as 
a vehicle for the publication of such portiem of the work of 
the officers of the Indian Meteorological Department as do not 
form part of the regular Annual Report on the Meteorology of 
India.” In the present volume there are in all twelve subjects 
taken up, ranging from the winds of Calcutta to thd Meteorology of 
the North-West Himalaya. The Student of Meteorology will find 
the volume a highly interesting one, the papers evince a large 
amount of patient observation. 


Hindu Tribes and Oastes : Together with three dissertations on 
the Natural History of Hindu Caste; the Unity of the 
Hindu Races, and. the prospexis of Indian Caste ; and includ- 
ing a General Index of the three volumes, by the Rev. M. A, 
Sherring, M.A., L.L.B., London, &c., Vol. III. Calcutta : Thacker, 
Spink & Co., 1881. 

T his is the concluding volume of the great work of Mr. Sher- 
ring, the first volume of which appeared in 1872, and the 
last now appears nearly a year after the death of the author. The 
volume exhibits the same care, the .same Jiiiniiteness and accuracy 
of detail wliich characterised its predecessors. The tiibes dealt 
witli in tliis volume are the tribes and castes of Rojputana and 
of the Madras Presidency. Part III contains the dissertations, two 
of which appeared in our columns, the former, the Natural 
History of Hindu Caste, intlm July 1880 number of the Calcutta 
Review, and the second, in the October 1880 number. Sherring's 
Hindu tiibes and Caste, will long remain the standard reference 
work on the subject with which it deals. 


The Renaissance of Islamite civilisation, by D. Hosain Ahmed^ 
B.A., Calcutta: Caxton Press, No. 1, Mission Row. 

T he author of the foregoing is well known for his liberal 
and advanced views which he, from time to time, puts forward 
in periodic essays of considerable value as expressing the views of 
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the advanced section of Mohammadan society. The following 
passages indicates the scope of the author’s arguments : — 

The fact is tliat the practice of polygamy prevented the evolution of the 
idea of primogeuitiire. For a mother, though she may give away everything 
to an eldest sou when he is her own son, can never consent that her step- 
son should get all her husband’s property and rank. The result is that iii 
Mohammadan count! iea there are always two parties aspiring to the throne. 
Some nobles take the part of one wife of the reigning sovereign — some the 
part of another wife. Those Ameers who are deprived of their Jdgeeis 
are always ready to foment disunion and contention — fur their chance of a 
re-grant of the escheated estates increases with the increased chance of 
mutual warfare among the various princes; and every prince who siicceas- 
fully fought his brothers seized the Jageers of those Ameers that had taken 
the part of his rivals and rewarded those that had followed bis own fortunes. 

Tlie sure expecta^icy of a share of his father’s estate makes the Moham- 
madau gentleman ordinarily apathetic and frivolous ; he feels no motive for 
exertion — he feels no necessity to control his tastes. Ho fails to acquire the 
discipline necessary to inciease wealth or the knowledge necessary to pre- 
serve it. Imprudence and want of energy, ignorance and frivolous tastes soon 
dissipate the little property which he inherits from his father. A law of 
Wills may not now be necessary among Englishmen, but among the Mobam- 
madaus of India it is absolutely neceasaiy for several generations to come. 

A law perpetuating landed property either in the shape of a law of primo- 
geniture or a law of Wills, must be u-seful to ns in j^everal ways. Fh'st. the 
evils arising from the certainty of getting a share of propeity at the owner’s 
death will gr.adually diminish. Apathy will give place to energy — the neces- 
sity of controlling our tastes will be felt — and ])rudence will become the 
rule and improvidence the exception. In other words, our mental capacity 
will be developed, and our moral nature improved. 

The Law of Testamentary Succession among the Mohammadans 
of India. By D. Hosain Ahmed, B. A., Calcutta : Caxtou 
Press, No. 1, Mission Row 

T his pamphlet is marked by the same broad suggestive views 
which are distinctive of all the author’s productions. The 
following passage indicates very surley the direction in which 
advanced Muhammadan thought is tending : — 

It i.s not because the Christian conception of God is loftier, or the Chris- 
tian conception of mcralitv is purer, that Christian nations are rapidly 
increasing their wealth, improving their knowledge, and consolidating their 
independence. It is because Islam is nut only a religion but is also ix social 
system, that Mohammatian countries are one by one losing their indepen- 
dence. Christianity did not appoint the relation between man and man, and 
therefore this relation is from time to time read justed as changing circum- 
stances require, and thus the progress of humanity continues unchecked. But 
Isl&m prescribed the relation Detwet^n man and man, as well -as laid down the 
relation of msm to God ; so that in Muhammadan countries the re-adjustment 
of social relations dentanded by change of conditions is absolutely prevented. 
And this absence of re-adjustment is the cause of the decline of Mobam- 
madaii civilisation and Mohammadan independence. 

It is high time, therefore, that men of reflection amongst us should point 
out to the Mohammadans of India, the means of dissociating the Religion of 
Isidm, which is thoroughly transcendental and therefore immutable, from 
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its oocial system, which is no more than relational, and is therefore not only 
modifiable, but requires to be constantly modified. And do what we may, 
Mohammad an communities will continue to decline in the scale of civilisa- 
tion until they are able to separate Civil Law from Religion- -until they are 
able to add legislative functions to the State, so as to empower it to make 
alterations in our Shara. 

For at present the State in countries governed by Mohammadan sovereigim 
haa no legislative functions whatever ; in Mohammadan countries the sove- 
reign never haa any motive or occasion to consult a legislative body. This 
want of the necessity of a consultative body has prevented the rise of a 
representative body in the State — has prevented tlie development of repre- 
sentative or popular institutions. The result is that no Mohammadan 
people haa never been able to provide any check against the arbitrary power 
of the king — no Mohammadan king has ever been able to identify himself 
with tho people. 

No Mohammadan State will be able to represent the people — no Mohain- 
madau people will become au united nation -no Mohammadan nation will be 
able to make any real or durable progress until it should become a constant 
practice aniong Mohaminadaiis to modify their domestic and social institu- 
tions and their civil and fiolitical laws, or to innovate upon all those subjects 
that do not fall within the scope of Religion in us purest sense. 

Ciroulars of Iv formation of the Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton ; Government Printing Press, 1881. 

T HESK circulars of Information are issued at intervals by the 
American Government for the purpose, as their name im- 
plies, of (lifusing information on educational motters amongst not 
only those engaged in the work of teaching in all grades, but also 
for the general information of the great body of the citizens of 
the United States. The circulars are admirably written and highly 
inlerestingj ranging over such subject as the following: The cons- 
truction of Library Buildings, the Relation of Education to Industry 
and 'J'eclinical training in American schools, the Proceedings of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association held at New York dining February 1881, English 
Rural Schools, and the Spelling Reform, — tliese circulars should be 
in tlie bands of all engaged or interested in tlie progress of 
education. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 1879, 
Farts I and IL Washington : Government Printing Office, 
1881. 

T hese bulky reports state fully the condition of education in 
the United States of America. It is quite impossible 
within our limits to give any adequate conception of the amount 
and kind of information contained in this and the foregoing 
publications. They are of the very highest value, and of great 
interest as comparing the position of the United States of America 
with that of other countries in the matter of education. 
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Algebraical Exercises with solutions for Students preparing for 
the Entrance Examination of the Indian Universities. By 
Sarat Chandra Mukeijee, M.A., B.L, ex-Scliolar, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, and Head Master, Canning College, Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink & Co., 1881. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 

T he exercises in the above little work will be found well 
suited for the purpose for which they are prepared. The 
present edition has undergone careful revision, and considerable 
improvement has been effected in several items over the first 
edition. 


Vernacular Literature. 

Bh&ratbarsher Itihas. By Balak Nath Datta. Printed by 
Brajamadhab Basu, at the Saptahik Sambdd Press, Bhowaui- 
pore. 1 288, B. S. 

T he author says in an English preface, that “ a brief history of 
India in Bengali, adapted to the capacities of juvenile 
readers, is a desideratum.^' This, however, we do not understand. 
There are already several works on Indian history, adapted to 
the capacities of juvenile rea^lers."' We will give a list of 
them : — 

1. Bharatbarsher Itihas, by Babu Krishna Chandra Raya. 


2. 

Do. 

by Pandit R^ingati Nyayratna, 

3. 

Do. 

by Balm Rajaiii Kanta Gupta. 

4. 

Do. 

by Babu Kbirod Chandra Riya 
Chaudhuri. 

5. 

Do. 

by R. C. Datta, Esq., C. S. 

6. 

1>0. 

l)y Babu Tarini Charan Chatterji, 

7. 

Do. 

by Babu Nilmani B.isdk, 


How, in the face of this fixct, Babu Balak Nath Datta can say 
that a brief work on Indian history for beginners is a desider- 
atum,” we are at a lovss to imagine. 'J'he fact seems to be tliat 
Babu Balak Nath, having nothing better to do, lias written a 
schoolbook in the hope that the Department of Education will, 
with its usual grace and courtesy, enter his name on its long list of 
annuitants. 

We are sorry we cannot speak in favor of this work as a his- 
torical text-book. We think that infinite mischief will be dono 
to Bengali children if they are made to read jit. It is 
full of mistakes. Speaking of the geographical divisions of 
India, the author says, that Rajputana and Malwa form the 
Madhyadesn, What does this Madhyadesa mean? Not Menu's 
Madliyadesa certainly, for the author is giving the modern geo- 
graphy of India ; nor the Central Indian agency, for that is 
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not a geographical but a political division. In another place, the 
author, indeed, speaks of a Madhyadesa which is governed by a 
Chief Commissioner. But that Madhyadesa is the Central Pro- 
vinces, which do not include Rajputana. The author says, else- 
where, that General Roberts lost one of his legs in the late Af- 
ghan war. This is the first time we learn that the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Madras army has but one log to stand upon. 
The author’s style is singularly un-Bengali, Take one or two 
specimens : — 

'“(2.) 

Wi5^tC9 '5[f^«rjT'5 C^tC^I 

’^T? ^TTtCil '811^51 

5^1:351 I 

( 3 .) C^tJT 

<^t 5 i «fT 5 r c^Tsi c^pt^i 355, 

^ul 'StfvS ^C5t^1, >I?Pt?r 

We wonder how a book written in this style can be described 
as one which is “ adapted to the capacities of juvenile readers." 
We sincerely trust that the Department of Education will not 
commit the folly of introducing this work as a text-book in our 
schools. Babu Bslak Nath’s book is really a book written by 
a bdlak. 

Maliammad Mahsiner Jlban Gharit, Translated and published 
by Pramath N^th Mitra. Printed by Nandalal Basu at the 
S&dhirani Press, Chiusurah. ^ 

T his is a Bengali translation of a biographical notice of the 
founder of the Mobsin fund written in English by T dju 
Mahendra Chandra Mitra for a literary society in Hughli. Works 
of this kind are really very interesting ; and we should be glad to 
find educated Bengali gentlemen taking to authorship of this 
kind more largely than to the composition of bad poems, bad 
dramas, and bad romances. Mahammad Mohsin was a genuine 
man, a great lover of men without distinction of creed or color, 
a large-hearted philanthropist, a man whose whole life was 

d 
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passed in acquiring knowledge and alleviating buman suffering. 
Babu Pramath N&th says : — 

c®rt^ «rt^ 

^ ill »iw I fs^ii I 

f5r^tf fsfii fq«t^ fewsi I >8 

f^^sstii f*fsi I «sr^it CTI^tii 

W.US f^f^rssT i ?'« 

A virtuous and benevolent man like Maliammad Molisin is 

an honour to humanity, a moral power in society, a peace-maker 
between quarrellinpf sects, whose influence is stronger and healthier 
than even that of religion and its professors. And it is lor this 
reason that in spite of his religion, the memory of Mahammad 
Mohsin is cherished with veneration and giatitude hy Hindu and 
Mnsulinan alike. Babu Pramath NAth lif.s done well in publishing 
this Bengali version of the -jnoinoir of a man, whose life was 
full of useful lessons for his felloW'ineu, and who ought to be 
understood by all who have a rupee to spare after supplying 
their owii necessities. Great philanthropists are groat moral forces 
which dissipate tliose liarmful jealousies and hatreds which 
spring from prejudice and bigotry, and which convert men into 
beasts. People understand each other better through the medium 
of a great heait, tlian through the medium of a great intellect. 


Swarnalatd, Third Edition. Printed by Umosh Ciiandra 
Nandi, Sudhakar Press, 44, Russa Road, Bhowaninore. 

T his i.s the only true novel we have read in Bengali, Babu 
Bankini Chandra's works being poems, not novels ; and we 
are thei^fore glad that it has passed through its third edition. 
Of its merits, we cannot speak too highly. In describing Bengali 
domestic life, in delineating real character, in sketching ordinary 
scenes, the author of ISvjarnalqtd, Babu Tarak Nath Ganguli,is with- 
out a rival among Bengali writers of fiction. He is a close obser- 
ver of men and manners, and he has a faculty, which seems to be 
exclusively his, for working up ordinary materials into a highly 
effective picture. As specimens of character-painting, his Pramadd, 
his Savald, his Gcidddhar, his Nilkamal, his Syamdj and Ins 
Sosdnkasekhara are the best of their kind in Bengali literature, 
Babu Tarak Nath seems also capable of highly successful efforts at 
ideal representation. His Sarald is almost an ideal character, and 
his story of Oopdl and Swarnalatd possesses a strong ideal cast. 
As a painter of real ordinary life, both in its comic and in its seiious 
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and tragic side, I3abu Tarak Kath is unrivalled among Bengali au- 
tbors ; and we are therefore all the more desirous to read other works 
from his pen. We trust he will not sib quiet, but go on enriching 
his country's literature, and showing the strong and the weak 
points in the social and domestic system of Bengal in pictures 
as true and bright and effective as those that are collected in such 
abundance In the work under notice. 

Arya^gdthd. By DwijendraMl R%a. Printed at the Metropolitan 
Press, and published by Sarat Kum^r Lahiri, 1882, A. D, 

T his is a book of songs, chiefly expressive of the author's 
patriotic sentiments as the member of a community who 
have lost their political independence and fallen from their high 
intellectual position. We must confess that we do not feel 
much respect for those idle and vociferous Bengali declaimers, 
not poets, who rend the skies with their patriotic yells. But 
Babu Dwijendralal, though he writes about India's lost great- 
n'ess, is not of the vociferous brotherhood, and often writes true 
poetry. He seems to have a heart that is capable of inspiration. 
His manner is poetical. He possesses the true poetic instinct. 
Many of his verses breathe poetry. 

Sdyan-chintd. By Saroj Kanta Mukhopadhyaya. H. M. Mukher- 
ji& Co,, 42, Zig-Zag Lane, Calcutta, 1882. 

T his poem is written by a young Begali Babu, who seems 
to think that poetry means mystification. The following 
is a paraphase of one of Nanak's devotional songs, reproduced ia 
a slightly altered form, without acknowledgment ; — 

(X. ^ t 

'S 

MalXihd Mangal. By Charu Chandra Mukhopadhydya. Pub- 
lished by ' H. M, Mukherji & Co., 42, Zig-Zag Lane, Cal- 
cutta, 1881. 

T his is a small opera describing the marriage of a flower. 
The characters introduced are flowers, bees, star-light. 
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wind, &c. The conception of the poem is of the most light 
and airy kind, and there are in some of the scenes many delicate 
touches. 


SahhAr Kdrya Nirbaha Biaayak Bidhi, Bhowanipore Press, 
Bhowanipore. 

T his is a Bengali translation of Mr. Palgrave’s Chairman’s 
Hand-book. The translator is Babu Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, 
one of our most able contributors, and whose name is a guarantee 
that tho version has been all that could be desired. Babu 
Jogendra Chandra’s object in translating Mr. Palgrave’s book 
must commend itself to all sensible Indians. Parliamentary pro- 
cedure is the ’model upon which all committee procedure is 
based ; and as committees framed after the English type are 
now acquiring much importance in the transaction of Indian 
affairs, and will acquire still more importance when Lord Ripou’s 
scheme of self-government is carried into effect : it is necessary 
that Indians should study parliamentary procedure with a view 
to qualify themselves for the work which the Government proposes 
to entrust to them. Indeed, the success of a Municipal Board, 
constituted upon Lord Ripon’s plan, will depend very largely 
upon the knowledge of procedure which is acquired or possessed by 
its members. We therefore feel it our duty, as men who are 
interested in the success of Lord Ripon's scheme, to call upon 
every Indian, who feels similarly interested, to study Babu 
Jogendra Chandra’s book, and inform himself in a way which 
will enable him to do any work which he may be called upon 
to perform in connection with the new scheme of Municipal 
Government in the style and spirit in which it should be done. 


Koran Shureef. Parts I, II and III. Printed at the Charu 
Press, Town Sherpur, by T4rini Charan Biswas. 1 288, B.S. 

T WO qj three attempts to translate the Koran into Bengali 
have already failed. This is a new attempt, but it promises 
to be successful. In the first place, this translation is being 

f rablished at Sherpur, in Zilla Mymensing, a place of great 
iterary activity and enterprise in Bengal. In the second place, 
the translator says, that be has studied Arabic for several years 
solely with the view of qualifying himself for the work which 
he has now begun. A work which is undertaken after so much 
laborious preparation, and with such persistency of purpose, 
cannot fail to be a success. And we do feel confident that 
the work which has been so resolutely commenced, will be glorious- 
ly completed. We have the assurance of many learned Moulavis 
that the translation Is excellent. 
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Principles of the Hindu Law of Inheritance ; being the Tagore 
Lectures for 1880. By Rajkumar Sarvadhikari, B. L., Cauuing 
College, Lucknow : Calcutta, Thacker, Spink & Cok 1882. 

P ROFESSOR Sarvadhikari has produced under the above title a 
most acceptable addition to tlie htoiature of Jlindu Law. Of 
tlie origin of this law, in general, he gives a useful summary ; 
and using, as he docs, the aid not only of eminent European 
Sanskritists, hut also of the great modern thinkers, Maine and 
Herheit Spencer, he has given a substantial contribution to the 
pliilo-sophic history of the subject. The work, of course, has its 
])ractical side also ; and many to whom these things are 
indifferent may u.se his Lectures as a text-book. But as literary 
critic.s wo shall here confine ourselves to a slight analysis of the 
woik from a purely literary point of view. 

The Aryan doctrine of succe.s.sion is based upon an early though 
a deeply scientific view of life. No man stands alone : his 
ancestors live in him as he in turn will have posthumous life 
in any posterity that may follow him. Hence arose a respect 
for the memory of the dead which, originating in Central Asia, 
characterised alike the Western emigration and the races who 
remained stationary or moved to the South, To this day, even 
among the more progressive of European nations, the English 
for example, survivals of the custom of ancestor-worship can be 
ob.served. There, as our author observes, it is no longer connected 
with a legal obligation, for ‘‘ the point of development at which 
law breaks away from religion has been passed.” But in the 
older nations of Europe, wliilo the influences of their common 
Asiatic raemovie.s still lingered, and before the majestic figure of 
Roman jurisprudence had arisen to place the pronouncing and 
enforcing of law alike under the sole power of the secular 
sovereign, whether in Italy or in Greece, the ancient system long 
endured. Readers of Roman history remember the old Patricians 
with their mysterious tribal Sacra, and the Comitia which, long 
after it had lost' political authority, continued to have a sacra- 
mental function for the tribes. Among the Greeks the 
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performance of funeral rites for a deceased kinsman was necessary 
before his spirit could enter the Elysian fields. The Persians, 
as represented by the modern Parsis, held similar views of the 
matter. 

Not that any of these systems, — including that of the Vedic 
Aryans themselves — contemplated the intricate ceremonies practised 
by modern Hindus, or the complicated “ statute of distributions*' 
which has ensued. “ A child-like simplicity/' we are told, in the 
2nd Lecture, pervades, in the earlier books of the Rig Veda, 
llie spirit of the hymns to ancestors, and we cannot believe but 
that tbc inspired sages of ancient India never dreamed of the 
elaborate systems of ancestor-worship invented in comparatively 
modern timefe by the followers of the Brahmanic faith/* It was 
not so much a special invocation of the members of a family 
who had gone befoie, as a kind of All-souls Day in which the 
progenitors of the tribe in general were summoned by the offering 
of such simple cakes as the living loved to partake of, and were 
supposed to hallow the feast by an invisible presence. Out of 
this, after the lapse of cenliiiies, the iiigeuuity of priestly lawyers 
evolved the idea of the Sra^lh, a word which seems to point to 
denominational ort-Injdoxy, and to furnish unmistakeable indica- 
tions of a sacerdotal origin. Atheists are expressly excluded by 
tlie earliest authority on the subject, as are also sons who should 
avail themselves of the lawful but seemingly disapproved 
practice of partitioning the family estate during the father's life- 
time and against bis will. ‘‘These were outcasts iu Hindu 
society/' says the author, “and were looked upon Avith contempt." 

The duty and privilege of ])cifonning these funeral ceremonies 
devolved primarily upon the / so called, either because 

they were regarded as of the same body, or because they were 
entitled to join in offering the same cake. The Professor tells 
us that the etymology is angrily contested among the Pandits ; 
and not ours be it to determine such high debates. It seems, 
liowever probable that, be the derivation what it may, the word 
originally indicated only what in the earlier Roman law were 
called agnates, the offspring of male descendants of a common 
pate7' familias. But there came to be Sapindas ex-parte maierna 
also, though there was always both a difference and an inferiority 
between the two classes. Our author at page 57 shows that the 
right of Sapindaship Avas confined to agnatic relations so late as 
the time of Manu, say about (he date of the Christian era. 

The special genesis of the particular form assumed by ancestor-* 
Avorship in the Brahmanic order of things is thus accounted 
for. In the origin of tlie Aryan system the power of a father 
was absolute. Before Roinau law becomes known to us, it 
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had already mitigated the worst features of tliis intolerahio 
domestic despotism. But among the early Iliodus it was 
maintained for a long period. Post-Vedic legends show us 
instances of the sale of sons by their fathers, even when it was 
known that the purchase was made for the ghastly purpose of hu- 
man sacrifice. Out of this arose, as a first modification, the notion 
of the ** joiiit undivided family,” where the corpoiatiou has passed 
from an aggregate of passive slaves to a soit of trading firm 
managed hy the father for the common benefit. It was in this 
stage that Roman law \vas when the disputes occurred — whatever 
they were, which led to the first attempt at codification : and 
from that happy expedient tlie ever-expanding society derived 
the impulse winch enablc<l it to develope itself from homoge- 
nous incoherence to the true model of an organic State. The 
Hindus, unhappily, from a vaiiety of conditions, failed to 
obtain this orgauisation. Their needs wero both fewer and 
less urgently felt : and they allowed the law to remain in the hands 
of the priests and to continue invested with a quasi-sacred 
character. Nevertheless tlieir societies were too vast and ener- 
getic not to rccpiire some evolution : the riglits of individuals 
asserted themselves to some extent — though in the interest 
of males and to the depression of females — and communism 
had to make some concessions to individual rights.” 

Out of this compromise sprang tho Sradh, wdiich is thus a 
useful turning-point in Hindu social history, showing that 
in the Post-Vedic times — and probably a century or two after 
the Macedonian invasion — occurred a great movement which 
originated modern llindn social law. The dignity of the indi- 
vidual was maintained^ and his grievances woie removed without 
injury to the corporate existence of the family.” The father 
would thus live after ho was dead, and receive in the guive 
that share of tho love and joy of bis children which his solitary 
greatness had forbidden lum wlieii above ground and presiding 
over the affairs of the C()rpoiation. The Siadh bicamo the 
synthesis of patria potestas witli human w^eakness, and tho 
very corner-stone, as it wero, of the Hindu Law of Inheritance.'’ 

Having devoted so much space to the general scope of the 
work, we may be pardoned for pa.ssing somewhat more hurriedly 
over the details. These, indeed, have f»r tho most part less 
of literary interest than of technical value. By far the most 
important of the secondary topics is treated of in the -tth 
Lecture — that on “ the sources of Hindu Law.” Adopting 
the more sceptical and moderate chronological views which are 
gradually prevailing in Emopo, Professor Saivadhikfiri notes that 
tho most venerated source of Hindu Law in tho code — if so 
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it may be called — of Manu. This is a quasi-poetical treatise, 
somewhat resembling the JBrethon Law of Ireland ; claiming to 
repose on Divine authority and the Rock of Ages ; but in reality 
a semi-theoretical scheme, rather dealing with what ought 
to be than with what is ; an ideal of great use and service, 
rather than an inflexible rule and standard for actual human 
conduct in all its details. 

The actual Digests by which tho evolution of modern Hindu 
life has been conducted (and by which the Courts that the 
modern Hindus owe to the wise and humane policy of foreign 
rulers are still guided) are two. The Alitahshara, prevalent 
in tl)e less advanced parts of the country, where orthodoxy is 
strictCvSt and • social organisation least complicated; and the 
Dayabhaga, which is followecl by the eidighteued and ener- 
getic races of Lower Bengal. The AJ itaksliara is a good de/il 
the earlier, as may be supposed ; having been, in our auihor's 
opinion, composed at the end of the lltli century of the Christian 
era, just about the time of tlie first Muhainadnn conquest. 
It rests upon evidence uiiusually good for Hindu history that 
tho dial ukya monarch, Vikrama, at whose Court the work pro- 
fesses to have been written, was tiio son of a warlike ruler 
whose capital was at Kalyaua ill' the Deccan, about one hundred 
miles west of Ilaidavabad. Ancient coins and inscriptions 
sliow that ho succeeded his father in A. D, 1070. Thus the 
great Digest which still governs three-fourths of the Hindu 
race} is the product of the very end of tho independent Hindu 
periodj when the great dramatic cycle also came to an end. 
The other leading law-book, the Dayahluuju — is of a much later 
date. 

The origin of this important school is thus traced by our 
author. About the year 1325 A. D. a disciple of tho Mitakshara 
school had set up a system of law in Tiihiit, which spread into 
the neighbouring districts To combat this Jimatavahana under- 
took to write a treatise that should show what the law of Bengal 
was — or ought to he — and the Duyahltaga was tho result of 
the undertaking. He showed that the teaching of the Mitak- 
shara Doctors involved an interpretation of ancient texts that 
was untrue, or at least was obsolete, and inapplicable to his part 
of the country. “Tho otlier teachers/^ says our author, cite 
precedents and authorities in support of their views; but 
Jimatavahana appeals to reason,*’ In other words, he is a re- 
former, breaking through tho pedantic conservatism of those 
who cling to the past and its traditions ; and wise enough, or 
happy enough, to do so at the moment when the society to which 
he belonged was ready for the change. Futiuc Indian jiuists 
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mast take bis work as tbeir point of departure ; and though 
we are not of the number of those who would hurry on the 
codification of Indian law, especially by foreigners, wo would 
recommend the Dayabhaga to the earnest attention of all 
concerns in law-making, present or to come, in this country. 
Referring to Prof. Sarvadhikari's book all who are, in the mean- 
time, curious to see the details of development as shown by 
the Bengal school, we will here only note that it adopts the more 
liberal and progressive doctrines in regard to every subject on 
which there is a conflict between the schools. 

H.Q. K. 


Tibetan Tales derived from Indian Sources, 'rranslated from 
the 'J^ibetian of the Kali-Gyur, by F. Anton Von Schiefner, 
Done into English from the German, with an Introduction, by 
W. R. S. Ralston, M.A., London. Trubuer & Co., Ludgate Hill, 
London, 1882. 

^I^HERE are in all fifty talcs brought together in tliis volume 
L of varying length and merit All of them more or less bearing 
little or much res<^n»hhince to European Eolk-tales already well 
known. Generally, the longer stories bear least resemblance to tlio 
shorter, most though all of tliem have features common both to 
Europe and Asia. Mr. Ralston in his introduction says that the tales 
contained in the sacred books of Tibet appear to liavc little that is 
specially Tibetian about them except their language. Stories, he 
says, possessing characteristic features and sufTused with local 
color may^ possibly live in the memories of the natives of that 
region of lofty and bleak table-lauds with which so few Europeans 
have had an opportunity of becoming familiar, but the legends 
and fables of the Tales from Tibetian sources here translated are 
merely Tibetian versions of Sanskrit writings. ‘‘ No mention is made 
in them of those peculiarities of Tibetan Buddhism which have 
most struck the fancy of foreign observers. They never allude to 
the rosary of 108 beads which evciy Tibetan carries that he may 
keep a reckoning of his good words which supply to him the place 
of good deeds, the* praying wheels, those curious machines which 
filled with prayers or charms or passages from holy books, stand iu 
the towns on every open place, are placed beside the foot-paths 
and the roads, revolve in every stream, and even are turned by 
every breeze which blows. The actions and thoughts, (hen, of the 
people of Tibet, are not by any means fully represented in these 
tales, they are simple relics, mutilated, changed, augmented, 
curtailed of Sanskrit writings which represent a stage of civiliza- 
tion that can scarcely be said to exist at the present day in Tibet, 
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Nevertheless they have their value as folk-talcs, and the translation 
here presented of F. Anton Schiefner's work could scarcely have 
fallen into better hands than those of Mr. Ralston. An Introduction 
of some sixty-four pages gives the leading facts in the lives of those 
scholars who have given their attention to gaining a knowledge of the 
Tibetan literature and language, as well as an analysis of the tales. 
As a specimen of the tales, though not by any means the most 
characteristic, we venture to reproduce The jackal as calumniator.” 

In long-past times there lived in a forest a lioness with 
hci' cub and a tigress with her cub. Wliile the lioness was 
absent one day, her cub, while wandering about, camo into the 
neighbourhood of tho tigress. When the tigress saw it, she 
was going to kiil it, but she changed her mind, seeing that the 
young lion might be a playfellow for her own cub, and so she 
began to give it suck. The lioness, on her return from her outing, 
not finding her young one, set to work to look for it, and at 
length saw the tigress suckling it. When the tigress perceived 
tho lioness, she was frightened and began to run away. But 
the lioness cried out to the tigress, O sister, run not away. 
Let us dwell together, so that, when I go out, you can take care 
of my young one, and when you go out, 1 will take care of 
yours.” So they took to dwellings together, and they called tho 
lion cub Sudanshthra, and the tiger cub Siibrihu. And the 
two cubs grew up. 

After a time the lioness and the tigress fell ill, and when tho 
time for their departure came, they said to the two young beasts, 
‘O children, as yo have both sucked the same dugs, - be ye 
brothers. The world is full of evil calumniators, take heed after 
our death not to listen to any of them/ 

Now the young lion was wont to kill gazelles, and to devour 
their good flesh and lap their good blood, and then, having done 
this, to betake himself at once to his lair. But the young tiger, 
when he went out, underwent great fatigue in killing gazelles, 
and having devoured their ilesh and lapped their blood, returned 
home after a long absence. One day the tiger devoured the 
remains of a meal wliich ho had hidden away, and then returned 
quickly home. The lion asked, ‘ How is it that you, who never 
camo hack before till after a long time, have returned to-day so 
soon V The tiger replied, ‘ I have eaten the stores wduch I had 
sot aside.^ The lion asked, ‘Do you lay up stores, then?^ 
The tiger said that it did. The lion said, ‘ When I have slain 
gazelles and eaten their good flesh and lapped their good blood, 
1 am wont to go away without troubling myself further.' The 
tiger replied, ‘ You are strong. I cannot do like that.' Tho lion 
said, ‘ Let us go together.' So they took to going out together. 
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Now an old, very malicious, remainder-devouring jackal, was 
in tljo liabit of following after tliis lion, the king of the beasts. 
Tiie jackal considered that the tiger was the antagonist of Ids 
maw, and that he must set those two animals at variance. So he 
came into the presence of the lion with drooping ears. The lion 
said, ‘ O uncle, has any hot wind arisen ? ' 

‘‘ Tlie jackal replied, * O nephew, a very scorching wind has 
arisen.’ 

“ ^ What has happened then ? ’ 

^ This tiger has said, ‘ Where lias my lion-grass gone ? As 
he leaves mo to feed on remnants, I will assuredly kill him.’ 

‘^Tlie lion replied, ‘O uncle, our two mothers said to us just 
befoie they died, ’ ‘ O children, as ye two have sucked the same 
dugs, be lirotlicrs. The world is full of evil calumniators. Take 
heed that after we are both dead, ye do not listen to any one 
among them. As tliey have left such a legacy behind them, 
do not you speak in that way.’ 

“ 'J’lie jackal said, ‘ As you will not listen to my well-meant 
words, you will come to ruin.’ 

'J'he lion said, ‘ O uncle, what will be the course of events ?’ 

The jackal replied, ‘ O nephew, the tiger will come forth from 
his lair, and will stretcli himself, aiid after stretching he wdll 
yawn, and after yawuiing lie will look round on all four sides, and 
after looking round on all four sides be will roar three times, 
and then come into your presence and think, ‘lie 'will kill me,* 
13e sure of this.’ 

Afterwards the jackal w^ent with drooping cars to the tiger. 
The tiger asked, ‘ O uncle, has some hot wind arisen ? ’ 

‘"Tiie jackal replied, ‘O nephew, a very scorching wind has 
arisen.’ 

“ * Wliat has happened then V 

“This lion has said, ‘ Where has my tiger-grass gone ? I will 
assuredly kill him,’ 

“ Tlie tiger said, ‘O uncle, our two mothers said to us, just 
before they died, ‘ O children, as ye have sucked the same breast, 
be brothers. The world is full of evil caluinuiators. Take heed 
that ye do not listen to any of them. As they have left us this 
legacy do not you sfieak in that way/ 

‘‘The jackal replie<l, ‘O nephew, as you will not listen to my 
well-meant words, you will go to ruin.’ 

“ ‘ O uncle, what then will be the course of events? ' 

“ ‘ O nephew, this lion will come forth from his lair and will 
stretch himself, and after stretching he will yawn, and after 
yawning he Will look round on all four sides, and after looking 
round on all four sides, he will roar three times, and then come into 
your presence/ and think, * He will kill me. * Be sure of all this. 
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“Now altliougli both of them were in the luibit of acting in this 
way, according to their natures, they had never taken nny notice 
of tliat. But one day tlie lion, the king of beasts, came fortli 
from his lair and stretched himself, and yawned, and looked 
round on all four sides, and roared three times, and then went 
into the presence of the tiger. The tiger also came forth from 
his lair, and stretched himself and yawned, and looked round on 
all four sides, and then went into the presence of the lion. 
Althou'|li both of them had always been in the habit of doing 
all tlii'^,''^ yet they had never taken any notice of the fact. But 
now that the seed of discord was sown, they did notice it. 
Just as the lion thought that the tiger wanted to kill him, so also 
the tiger thonglit that the lion wanted to kill him. But then the 
lion thought, * I am strong, but the tiger is not. As ho cannot 
then master me, I will investigate the matter further.* So he 
uttered this sloka — 

“ ‘ O Subahu, to strive with Sndanshthra, possessor of complete 
excellence, agility, and force, is not right.* 

“ The tiger also replied in a sloka, *0 Sudanshthra, to strive 
with Subiihu, possessor of complete excellence, agility, and force, 
is not light.* 

The lion asked, ‘ Who spoke fo yon about this ? * 

“ *rhe tiger replied, * The jackal.’ 

Then the tiger asked, ' Who spoke to you about this ? * 

The lion replied, ‘ The jackal.* 

“ Then the lion thought, ‘ This creature waut^’d to set us two 
at variance,* and struck the jackal dead with a slap in the face. 
Tlien a deity uttered this sloka — 

“Friends ought not to be abandoned on.accounfc of the words 
of others, hut tlie words of others ought to be tested. No reliance 
ought to be placed upon calumniators, who sO(dv opportunities for 
sowing discord. See liow the jackal, who d(‘siivd to set friends 
at variance by means of lies, was put to death as a calumniator, 
while the friends were happy and rejoiced.'* 


Th^ Sarvtx-dar-sa'na-^amgraha, or review of the different systems 
of Hindu Philosophy, by Madbava Acb^rya. Translated by E. 
B. Cowell, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, Cambridge, and A. E. 
Gough, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in tlie Presidency 
College, and Principal of the Madrassa, Calcutta. London, 
Truhner & Co., Ludgate Hill, 1882. 

T he present, translation is the combined work of Professors 
Cowell and Gough, wlio, each of them ; had the assistance" of 
Pandits in Calcutta and Benares. The translation does not profess 
to be faultless. To begin with the manuscript copies, thougli 
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scarce and seemingly derived from one copy are found, all alike, to 
contain mistakes which probably had their origin in illegible 
passages in the Telugu original. The translations here reproduced 
originally appeared in the Benares Pandit between 1874 and 1878, 
and since then they liave been carefully revised. Professor 
Cowell in the preface says : — 

The work itself is an interesting specimen of Hindu critical abi- 
lity. The author successively passes in review the sixteen phi- 
losophical systems current in the fourteenth century in the South 
of India, and gives what appeared to him to be tlieir most import- 
ant tenets, and the principal arguments by which their followers en- 
deavoured to maintain them ; and he often displays some quaint 
liumour as lie throws himself for the time into the position of their 
advocate, and holds, as it were, a temporary brief in behalf of opi- 
nions entirely at vaiiance with his own. We may sometimes 
differ fiom him in his judgment of the relative importance of their 
doctrines, but it is always interesting to see the point of view of an 
acute native critic. In the course of his sketches he frequently 
explains at some length obscure details in the different systems ; 
and I can hardly imagine a better guide for the European reader 
who wishes to study any one of these Darsanas in its native 
autlioiities. In one or two cases (as notably in the Bauddba, and 
perhaps in the Jaina system) he could only draw his materials 
second-liand from the discussions in the woiks of Brahmanicai 
controversialists ; but in the great majority he quotes directly from 
the works of their founders, or leading exponents, and he is con- 
tinually following in their track even where he does not quote 
their exact words. 

The systems arc arranged from the Vedanta point of view, 
— our author having been elected, in A.D. 1S3I, the head of the 
Sniarta order in the Math of Sringeri in the Mysore territory, 
f(/uuded by Sainkara Acliiirya, the great Vedantist teacher of the 
eighth century, through whose efforts the Vedanta became what 
it is at present — the acknowledged view of Hindu orthodoxy. The 
systems form a gradually ascending scale, — the first, the Charvdka 
and Bauddha, being the lowest as the furthest removed from the 
Vedanta, and the last, the Sankhya and Yoga, being the bigbest 
as approaching most nearly to it. 

The sixteen systems liore discussed attracted to their study the 
n{)blest minds in India throughout the mcdiooval period of its 
history. 

Tiic volume forms one of the most valuable contributions to the 
oriental scries at present in the course of issue by Triibner & Co. 
The Appendix on the IJpddhi, or condition, a peculiarity of Hindu 
logic little known in Europe, is something more than a curiosity. 

b 
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Report of the Meteorology of India in 1880, By Henry F. 
Blanford, F.R.S., Meteorological Reporter to the Government 
of India. Calcutta, Office of the Superintendent of Goveramenr, 
Printing, India. 

T his is the sixth year of the issue of these reports, which deal 
with all the details recorded at the numerous stations in 
India. The present report is more extensive than any of the pre- 
vious years, as it includes two stations lying to the west of the 
Indian Ocean, namely, the Island of Zanzibar and Aden. Th«‘ 
observations recorded at the various stations are suminariscd and 
discussed in a very able manner by Mr, Blanford, the mean results 
of the year being ooinparod with corresponding average of 
previous years, and differences or anomalies discussed in theii 
mutual relation. Among the special subjects notict'd in addition 
to the foregoing, are the questions of the relation of temperature 
to pressure, and the opposite march of pressure variations in the 
higher and lower atrnospliere, Mr. F. Chambers’ hypothesis of 
the passage from west to c‘ast of anomalous variations of pressure, 
the relation of unusual falls of snow on the Himalaya to 
the subsequent prevalence of dry west winds in Upper India : 
the history of the storm which caused the memorable disaster 
of the Naini Tal landslip, and the conditions which led up to ami 
accompanied the rainfall of the cold weather months. The infor- 
mation on this subject given in the present report tends very 
considerably to modify the views formerly lield regarding tlic 
conditions of tins rainfall wliich is so imporfaiit to Upper India. 
With regard to the relation between the Himalaya snow fall and 
the subse([ueut prevalence of dry west winds in Upper India, Mr, 
Blandford says : — 

“ I have pointed out, in previous reports, that in several instances, 
in the last few years, it has seemed as if an unusual precipitation 
of snow on the North-West Himalaya (including possibly tlie 
ranges of Afghanistan) were tlie forerunner of a prolonged 
period of dry weather in North-Western India, accompanied with 
the characteristic westerly or north-westerly winds ; and it is 
probably only anbther instance of this association of north-westerly 
winds, and snowfall, that, as a general rule, a fall of winter rain 
in the Punjab, (which is generally accompanied with snow on 
the surrounding mountains), js followed by a great rise of 
pressure in Western or North-Western India, and a westerly 
or north-westerly wind, blowing down the North- Western Pro- 
vinces and across Central India. Of this common phenomenon, 
instances have been given in the present report, pages 143 and 
144 ; and also in those for 1878, pages 129, 130, and for 1879, 
pages 136 and 154. 
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l^'rom October to February the Dorlh-wcsterly wind is un- 
usually cool, and this is especiaUy the case with that which 
springs up after a fall of rain. But from the middle of March 
onward, the westerly wind, with somewhat less northing and 
more strength, becomes the characteristic hot wind of Upper 
and Central India. Beyond these slight differences of direction 
and strength, the current appears to be similar to the cool 
wind of the earlier months, and there can be little doubt that 
it is of essentially the same origin, viz., a general drainage of 
air from the surrounding mountains, which in the spring months 
becomes intensely heated by passing over the dry and boated 
plains of Upper and Western India. The striking contrast 
of temperature that characterises this wind in ‘January and 
February on, tlio one hand, and in April and May on the other', 
would seem thus to depend on the rise in the temperature of 
the ground, and the rapid desiccation both of tlie ground sur- 
face and the scanty vegetation of the plains of Upper India, 
under tlie ascending sun. Hcncc it appears that, while in January 
and February, a fall of snow on the mountain zone, accompanied 
as it generally is by rain on the plains, produces a general 
depression of temiieraturo, as soon as the cloud has cleared off, 
an unusual accumulation of snow on the former in the later 
months — March, April and May, and even in August — may, 
and apparently does, favour the prevalence of hot dry winds 
blowing from nearly the same quarter. 

This, it scorns to mo, is, in part at leui^t, the most probable 
explanation of the heat of March and April 1881, and also of 
the prolonged interruption of the rains in August, which was so 
marked a feature of the year. These periods of unusual heat and 
aridity ^nay, indeed, be partly <lepondeijt on another class of 
phenomena next to be noticed, the prevalence of a high 

atmospheric pressure, which is, perhaps, of independent origin, 
and the cause of which is much more obscure."' 

The other chief meteorological features of the year are general- 
ised as follows : — 

The persistence of a mean atmospheric pressue below the 
average during the first half of the year, and above it during 
the latter months ; each condition, in so far as regards the total 
pressure on the plains, being maintained independently of the 
great oscillations of temperature already noticed. Tlie abnormally 
low pressure of the first half of the year was only the terminal 
phase of a state of things that had lasted, with only partial and 
local interruption, for not less than one year and ten months, 
and it was cerlainly not dependent on the temperature of the 
lower atmosphere, since, while it prevailed, the temperature 
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sometimes greatly exceeded, at other times fell strikingly below 
the normal average. Not, indeed, that changes of temperature 
were without influence on the pressure, but their chief efiect 
seems to have been on its vertical distribution, viz., in altering 
the relative densities of the higher and lower atmospheric strata 
so that, c.gf., the deficiency of pressure which lasted, on the 
whole, with little variation through the first six months, was due, 
sometimes to the deficient density and high temperature of the 
lower atmospheric strata, sometimes to the greatly diminished 
pressure of tl»e more elevated strata, lying above 7,000 feet ; as 
is shown hy the deficiency of pressure at the hill stations^ ex- 
ceeding that on the plains. 

The deficiency of the rainfall over North-Wef-tern and 
Western India (excepting Gnjrat) and Ceylon, that is to say, 
over those parts of India which receive their rainfall mainly 
from the Arabian Sea ; and the excess over Bengal, and coun- 
tries to the east and south-east, and also over tlie eastt'rn parts 
of the peninsula ; in other words, on those portions of tlie area, 
which are watered principally by the precipitation of the Bay 
of Bengal branch of the monsoon. The former being, on the 
average, the more important ^source of the supply, and that 
on which depends the major "portion of tlie area, the not result 
is that, the total rainfall of the whole area was appreciably 
below the general average. 

In the former region, Gujrat formed a partial exception, but 
this was due chiefly to a quite unusual precipitation over a 
portion of the province in July and September. It was com- 
paratively local, and does not materially affect the validity to 
the above general statement. So also, in the North-West 
Provinces, where the deficiency, estimated as a proportion of 
the general average fall, was greater than in any other province ; 
there was a small tract, in and around liohilkhand, in which 
the September rainfall was such as is almost without 
recorded precedent on the plains of India, and a smaller 
but still considerable excess fell in June and July. These 
appear to be additional instances of a phenomenon which has 
been also noticed in previous annual reports, viz,y that au 
excessive rainfall over a restricted area is frequently repeated, 
and sometimes more than once in the same season ; while sur- 
rounding tracts receive only a normal supply or even a defi- 
ciency. And, taken in conjunction with the prevailing deficiency 
around, they also illustrate a phenomenon that I have observed 
in many oases, and which Mr. Chambers has also noticed, 
viz,., that tracts of low average rainfall, and seasons of generally de- 
ficient rainfall, are those which present the greatest irregularities, 
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The provinces which, in proportion to the gerieiul average 
of past years, received the most copious supply, were the Carna- 
tic, the Northern Circars, Orissa and Bengal. In the first 
named province, tliis was due principally to the excessive wetness 
of the usual autumn monsoon, especially in the month of 
November. In some parts, the total was augmented by the 
rainfall of a smail'cyclone, which was felt on the coast in the 
latter part of the month. But, even subtracting this, the fall 
was much in excess of the average, and this was equally the 
case in those parts of the province which were but slightly 
affected by the cyclone. In Bengal and Orissa, the regular mon- 
soon rains set in earlier tlian usual, and were fairly copious 
thoroiighout (except perhaps in July). Even in ‘August, when 
the rains failed almost entirely in North-Western, and to a 
great extent also in Western India, the fall was excessive in 
Northern Bengal, and tlie break was only partially felt and of 
short duration in the westerly districts of that province. 

The facts, recounted above, indicate that a marked deficiency 
of rainfall in any given season is more due to the local inc([ualitie.s 
of its distribution, than to the operation of any world-wide agency, 
and afford a useful lesson how unsafe is the attempt to educe 
general laws of periodical variation from the discussion of tlie 
registers of a few stations, however accurate and trustworthy ; 
nay, even from those of a large tract of country, such as the 
Carnatic or Western India. 

The or the popular Dramas of Bengal. By Nisikjinta 

Chattopadliyriya. London, Trubner&. Co. : Ludgate Hill, 1882, 

T he first European scholar who mentioned the Yatnis was 
Mr. Horace llayman Wilson, wlio more than fifty years ago, 
published The Theatre of the Hindus, in two volumes, copies 
of which may still be picked up at old book stalls. J. L. Klein 
in his Qcschichte des Dramas, especially in the third volume 
gives the most complete account of the Dramatic literature of 
the Hindus as yet given in any European language. Klein, how- 
ever, appears to have obtained all, or tlie major part of his in- 
formation from Wilson. With the exception, then, of Wilson 
and Klein, no other authors have attempted any tiling like a com- 
plete account of the Hindu Drama. Isolated examples, of course, 
there are, but these two authors almost cover tlie whole field. 
The present little work of some fifty pages is an unpretend- 
ing and a very successful effort to place before the English 
reading public' an account more complete than that either of 
Wilson or Klein of the Hindu Drama. There are eight pieces which 
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recount tlie liisloi^ of Kkristna and Rama and the heroes of 
the Miiliahhanita who fought and fell on the field of Kurukshetra ; 
these, and many others are very popular in Bengal and are acted, 
not only (luring tlie three feasts and processions in honour of 
Khristna, but all through the year, in all months and seasons 
in all festive occasions, religious and secular/' Of tliese eight 
f)ioces three liave been })rintod, and the author Cri Krishna Kainala 
Oosvauii is still alive and rc^siding at Dacca in Eastern Bengal 
“Like the Sanskrit dramas, these three Ydtrds begin with what 
in Sanskrit are called the Purvavanga (fore- play, induction) and 
the P rasUlvand (prologue), though both in a somewhat diflforent 
form. The Ptirvaranga in the Ydirds also begins with a Ndndt, 
or as it is called in the Vicitravildsa^ with a MajigalagUam, a 
prayer or benedictory formula addressed to the Divinity whom the 
author worships, in the present cases to Chaitanya or Oaura- 
//ari, the latest Avafara, or Incarnation of Fis/i /ire, who mani- 
fested liimself in Navadvipa^ a town in West Bengal, between the 
years 3485-1533 of tlnj Cliristian era — that is to say, almost at 
tlie same time when Kavira^' and Nana/caiu the North-West Pro- 
vinces of Indio, and Luther, Zwingli and Calvin in the heart 
of Europe were iiniuguiating a similnr reformation. This Ndndiy 
or tlio Afangala(/ttam, is then followed by the Ptastdvand 
(prologue), in which the Adhikari (Regissenr, or Proprietor, 
occupying the place of the Svtradhara in the Sanskrit dramas) 
not only indicates what is immediately to follow, but refers also 
to occurrences prior to the actual argument of the piece itself. 
Thus the complimentary remarks with which the Sanskrit drama- 
tists as usual introduce themselves, or incense their audience 
in the Pitrvaranga, are omitted in these. Jciinrs, although I re- 
collect to have occasionally seen pieces where they were not omitted. 
Tlie Prastdvand (prologue) in these pieces is also somewhat 
different. It is not in a dialogue as in the Sanskrit dramas, but 
always in a monologue pronounced by the Adhikart Thus the 
Prastdca7ui of a Sanskrit drama bears analogy to the prologues 
of some of the contemporary dramatists of Shakespeare in li]ng- 
land,-f“orto the well-known prologue of Goethe's Faust, while 
that of the YtUrds rather to those of Euripides and Plautus.j’ 
I may, perhaps, not inconveniently add that Goethe wrote his, 
prologue to the “ Faust " after having read the Sakuutahi/’ and 
having been incited to it by the perusal § 


* Wilson’s “ Religions Sects of the % Weber's ‘‘ Allgemeine Weltges- 
Hindus,*' Barth ; “ Lea Religions de chichte," II„ 636. 
rinde, — p. 143. § Klein, “ Geschichte dea Dramas,'* 

t Wilson’s “ Theatre of the III.) 62. 

Hindus,” Vol, I., xxxiv. 
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The Nandi or the Mangalogitam is sung l>y^^e wliole company 
of actors, presided over, if possible, hy the himself ; if 

not, by the Adhikari or the Regisseur who has bought the piece, 
or taken the responsibility of its acting. 

After the Frastdvami^ the real dramatical story, Vastii (res) 
opens, and is carried on, not as in the modern European or the 
antique S^anskrit dramas, divided into acts and s^cenes^ but as in the 
medimval Christian Mysteries, into passio, sepultura and reswreciio^ 
or, as in the ancient Greek dramas, into prologue episode and 
exode. All Ydtrds belong to this class. There is, however, one 
single exception to this rule, and that is V i cityxivihi sa, ihci last of 
the tiiree Ydtvds under consideration. The reverend autlior, evi- 
dently with the laudable intention of giving Something more 
rtTmed to his audience, as he indicates in the preface, has done his 
best to throw his woik into the mould of a Sanskrit drama, and 
has thus introiluced acts and scenes, otherwise foreign to this genre 
of composition. Thus the VicUravilasa is divided into five acts 
(Ankas), c«ach of whicli again is divided into several scenes (Gar- 
l)liankas\ of which there is, however, no trace whatever in any 
other Ydtrds. Thus the Vicitravilasa is particularly interesting, as 
re]>resonting a transitional form of drama between the popular 
Ydtrds and the classical Sanskrit dramas. It is to the dramatical 
literature of India what Forrex .and Porrex was to the drama- 
tical literature of England.”* 


Extracts from Man and Nature, or tlic Earth as Modified by 
JIuman Action. By G. P. Marsh : With some notes on Forests 
and Rain-Fall in Madras, by A. J. Stuart, Madias Civil Service. 
Madras, Higginbotham & Co. 1882. 

M ARSH'S Man and Nature is sufficiently well known to need 
no notice here. The notes of Mr. A. J, Stuart are care- 
fully thought out, closely reasoned and clearly set forth, and 
should certainly be read by all having any interest in the topics 
with which they deal. The notes occupy only some thirty-two 
pages of the pamphlet, and there is an addendum of twelve pages 
consisting of a Report republished from the Fort SL George 
Oaaette, of a visit to the English and Scotch Forests by tbe 
professors and students from the Nancy Forest School, by M. 
Boppe, Inspector of French Forests. The following is Air. Stu- 
art's recapitulation of the advantages which a large proportion 
of forest covered land would secure in India : — 

“ The perennial supply in streams and rivers would increase, and 

* “ Gesanirnelte Schriften,^’ von of the English Literature — p. 187. 
Bodenstedt, and Spalding’s “ History 
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new sprincc-s, and^strcains spring up where none exists now, the 
levels of wells oe raised and their su])ply more abundant and 
continuous : high floods in rivers reduced and less water wasted 
into the sea, tanks and channels not so much silted up by tor- 
rents following every heavy rain, carrying aloiig sand and silt 
in great quantity ; less danger to irrigation works, tanks, chan- 
nels, etc., from siulden and violent floods ; improvement of cli- 
mate by cooling ; safety of crops from locusts, caterpillars or 
other insects, due to preservation of small birds ; improvement 
of cultivation by concentration of effort upon tlio best lands and 
by manure put to itvS proper use whin firewood is abundant; 
multiplication of cattle in proportion to land cultivated by the 
large iiupply o\ fodder produced in properly kept jungles; ample 
and cheap supply of wood for building and other purposes ; im- 
petus to indttstiial aits and manufactures of all kinds the re- 
sult of cheap fuel. 

“ Will any one deny that this is a pretty long list of undisput- 
ed advantages possessed by a tropical country half covered with 
forests over one wholly or almost wholly denuded of them. And 
when it is added that not one-fourth of the whole area of the 
Madras Presidency is in fact now under the plough, does there 
not seem a fair fi^dd for an iniprovement of all the conditions of 
life on a large scale by extensive re-forestation of the plains. 

“ Be it always remembered, that the point of the whole of the 
above argument rests upon the fact that we are dealing with a 
tropical and not a temperate climate. Great Britain half wood 
might bo and probably would be anything but a pleasant place 
to live in, hut India half wood would as I think is above proved 
to bo certainly a more agreeable abode froip all possible points 
of view than it is at present. 

Granting then that a proportion of forest to bare or cultivated 
country varying from J- to ^ would bo an incalculable benefit to 
this country, the question comes, how is such a state of things 
to be obtained, especially when the condition of the finances and 
the many calls upon them in this country, are taken into consi 
deration. The reply is, the question, what practical steps have 
to be taken, and what are they likely to cost ? The first and by 
far the most important step is a simple and not expensive one, 
viz., the fencing of large areas and watching them in such a 
manner as to keep out cattle, goats, and other browsing animals 
and fire. This alone will secure the natural growth of scrub and 
low bushes at first, followed by occasional trees of tlie common 
kinds as the bahool, the white thorn, etc., which in many places 
grow quite spontaneously if protected from animals. The pro- 
cess of fencing has upon I think siifiBcient reliable data been 
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calculated to cost from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 per acre, the blocks beiug 
of considerable size. 

next step is the ploughing of such fenced or protected 
areas with single fin rows at intervals of 3 or 4 yards apart, and 
sowing the ridges turned up, with tlie seeds of such trees as 
are found to be indigenous to the district, and which may there- 
fore be expected, if sown in the rains, to grow without watering 
and further care tliau protection from animals and the cultivator. 
This ])rocess carried on S3"slematicaliy and a largo scale 

would be found to cost a very small sum per acre. 

And these arc the only two processes recpiired to effect the 
required transformation, given besides time and the land. For 
the last a legal provision enabling the best laiui^i now waste to 
be takt'u up and rt sorved for tiiis purpose the cultivator and 
his animals being kept out of them, and fenced, ploughed and 
sown by degrees as funds arc available, is the simple but necessary 
requirement These steps, taken upon a carefully ananged system, 
ina}^ fail ly ho expected to produce tlie most desirable result in 
a time j)roportioned to the funds available for expeaulituve upon 
it. Whenever money is available, five yeais should suffice to 
I'U'Oteet tlie ground fairly >vcll from the sun, and it must depend, 
tlierefbro, upon how n anj' square miles of country ilu re is money 
nuuigh to (h*al wdlh, how many yems must be allowed for gaining 
the desiied result. 

A cheaper but still ])iobably an effective plan will be to reserve, 
(•n the whole, say twice as large an area as it is intemled to make 
into leal foresb a few prosecutions for trespass and impounding* 
of cattle will sufdco to prevent Irespasstn* or cattle von tilling 
bevond the outer edges of the area reserved and the inner 
portion, tliat intondt'd to ho in future real foiest, may tlum be 
protected wdthout the expense of fencing. All lliat. w’ould bo 
wanted being a brwvul clearoil bnuudary lino round tlie whole, 
beyond wdiich men and cattle would know thoy’^ are trespassing, 
and a staff of foiest guards, for the first year strong, but reduced 
every succeeding year as the people loaiu to respect the boundary.’* 


Tarjuma-i Alif Laila Ba-Zuhdn-i-Urdu. (Db-jild ba-liarfatd-3'6- 
rop) Romanized under the ISuperintcndence of T. W. II. Tol- 
bort, JJ.C.S., Rarristcr-at-Law, Deputy Commissioner, Arnbala, 
and edited by Frederic Piucott, Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, London, W. II, Allen & Co, London : 1882. 

T HIS is a Rumaniz.xl version of a spiiiteil translation into Urdu 
of the Ahf-Laila, the Thousand and One Nights, in which 

c 
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coarse expressions and whatever else might offend the finer sense or 
modesty of modern taste is expurgated. The special feature 
of this edition is, that it is printed in the Roman character iu order 
to meet the requirements of those who prefer the Roman to tlie 
Arabic cluiracler, and also to facilitate the studies of tliose who 
wish to acquire an accurate knowledge of the Urdu language. 
The method of transliteration employed, is the system known as 
the Jonesian, found iu the popular works of the lato Duncan 
Forbes. There are idioms p(;culiar to the book which present 
divergencies from standard Uidu which the ^tudont would do 
well to study who wishes to master the translation. 

Records of the (geological l^arvey of India, Vol. XV^, Part 3. 

Geoh)gical Survey Oilice, and TiUbner & Oo. London. 

T nE present number sustains the well earnetl leputidion 
of these records. Of the seven p'r'))ers wl\ich Part 3 con- 
tains, four are devoted to coal-fields and outeiops of coal. The 
most important, commercially, of these four, is the Note on the 
Uinaria Coal-fieKl (south Rcweli Oondwana basin) by Theodoio 
W. II. llughes, A.US.M., F.G.S., of llic Geological Survey of 
India. Mr. Hughes calculates that with an average thickness 
of 14 j feet, there are available, ^vithin an area of three S(|uare 
miles, 28 millions of tons of coal at a depth of 300 feet from the 
surface. About 100 tons of this coal was tried on the East Indian 
and Great Indian Peninsula railways, and its working power 
has been estimated at 41 lbs. the train mile. On analysis, it 
yields from 52'4 to 59*0 of fixed carbon, ^i^he coal is good and 
there is abundance of it ; it is within one hour’ railway journey of 
Kutni, and from its geographical position, it one of the most 
important sources of supply for Central and Upper India. Mr. 
Hughes believes that it will he of i}nmetiso utility to the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway and to the feeders of that lino, atid 
he has no doubt that an up-country consumption will be estab- 
lished. 

The i)nportanco of developing the coal, iron and otlier mineral 
fields of India cannot be over-estimated, and capital flowing in 
this direction, judiciously invested, and inteliigoutly directed, is 
certain to bring large returns. 


Songs from the Sunny South, By John Cameron Grant. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. London : 1882. 

^ CHONGS from the Sunny South’ is evident!}^ the production 
O of a young singer; hastily writtcD, and, iu our estimation, 
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too hastily published. The experience whicli years usually bring 
with them cannot he acquired cither intuitively or from books. 
It is only as the years mature that thought matures, and so men 
riseou stepping stones of their own solves to higher and better 
things. In youtli the imagination is active, and in young poets, 
it fills their works with beautiful imagery not alwii^^s true to life, 
but at all cveuts pleasing, musical and flowing. I magi nation, 
liowGvcr, without the sweet and sad experience of life, never 
made a great poet. 


roevds^ Original and Translated : By II. 0. Keene, author of 
Pt-o])ul Loaves,” &c. Briuted at the Englislimau Press. 
Calcutta, 1882. 

T he noino of Mr. IT. G. Keene is too well known to th 
readers of the GalciUta Itcviev)^ to wliich ho has contribut- 
ed over a long series of years, to need any introduction. Ho has 
occupied a foremost place in Anglo-Indian literature for many 
year^'. As a historian, poet and essayist, his works arc well known, 
and he is prohahly the most accomplished of the long lino of 
Anglo-inuian poets who have produced readable versos. His poetry 
has been cLaracterised as excjuisitcdy musical, full of strength 
and airy grace, of feeling alike refined and profound, and distin- 
guished by great veu'satility of form and theme/^ His latest 
volume, Poems, Original and Translated/' if it does not extend his 
reputation, it at all events sustains it. The translations are of a very 
high order, and in them Mr, Keene appears in a now ligllt. To re- 
produce the rhythm, the music ami the thought of one lan- 
guage in auothc'r, is an effort which, even when most successful, 
often falls far short of the original. Some of Mr. Keene's translations 
ar(3 excellent. Tlie Grave, ” from Von Salis is probably as good an 
example of his p()wer in this respect as any other in the volume, 

By tlie d»*op grave’s uneclioing brink 
\Wq mortals sliiuklering stand, 

Where, ^vitli a .«?able pall, it hides 
The undiscovered laud. 

The music of tlio nightingale 
AVe do not hear above ; 

Only upon the mossy mounds 
Fall faded flowers of love. 

There brides bereaved are wringing 
Their hands so vainly round, 

There orphan’s wailings cannot pierce 
The inexorable ground. 

Ah ! but yet here alone we find 
The peace we love the best ; 

Through that dark door alone we win 
Our everlasting rest. 
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Yea ! the poor heart that in the world 
So many tempests bore 
Can only know its true repose 
Here, when it beats no more. 

Memory, from Alfred De Musset, probably occupies a higher 
rank than tho preceding : 

An Time ! strong lord of lightly-flying hours, 

Our sighs, our tears, tl'ou bearest tlieiii all away ; 

But, pity-s« mitten, on our faded flowers 

Thy footsteps never stray. 

* ♦ ♦ 1^1 

Away with idle words and fond conceits, 

The hackne\'^ed funeral pomp of vulgar woe, 

Which those who never loved on mock regrets 
In vain y)retence bestow. 

Why saidst thou, Dante, that 'tia gtief's woist sting 
To think, in sorrow, on past ha[>[)iiit\ss ? 

What spasm from Ihee that bitter cry could wring 
•J liat insult to distress I 
la then the ligld less certain or less glad, 

And (when night f.ills) furgotten in the gloom 
Is it from thee, spirit sublinuly sad. 

From lliee we have such doom ( 

No ! by tho s]>lon<huir of 3^01) sinning moon, 

Not flora thy heart this blas})Lieiny so voi(i ; 

A liaj^py memory is a truer boon 
For life, than bln^s enjoyed. 

Carpe Dioni, is an old friend wbicli appeared in 18S0 in 
Sketches ill Indian laky and tbo.->e of our n adors who may lia.\e 
had any dotibts regarding the aulhorsliip of the SketcJa-ij have 
now these doubts removed. 


Vernacular Literature. 

Suhhanhari O M dnasdaka. Third Edition, By Kamini Ku- 
mar Chakrabnrti. Piintod by T. 0. Biswas at the Chain 
Press, Town Sherpur, 1882* 

T his is an aritlirnetical work designed chiefly for boys, girls, 
and tradeis.'" The indigenous rules of calculation, wihch 
possess great practical interest, aud tho metliod of working out 
sums in addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, both 
simple and compound, are clearly expl;nne<], and numerous ques- 
tions are given for exercise. The book is used in schools, aud 
schoolmasters and their pupils would therefore be the fittest per- 
sons to pronounce upon its merits as an educational text-book. 
As the author is himself a schoolmaster, we Lave reason to believe 
that he has so written his work as to make it suitable for those for 
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whom it is intended, and whose requirements he is quite in a posi- 
tion to understand. That the woik has reached its third edition 
u the course of four or five years is some evidence of its useful- 
ness as a sclioolboot 


Sulochaud, or The Exemplary Wife, By Gopal Cliaiidra Datta. 
Calcutta: B. Banerji & Co., 25, Cornwallis Street, 1(S82, 

T his hook profossr s to jL(ive the reader a photoyjn]>li of an ex- 
emplaiy Bengali wife. The photograph produced by the 
autlior is not an c'xeinplary one. 

'Die story is as lollows : — 'J'he elder of two brothers, a selfisli 
drone, blessed with a designing wife and a large park of children, 
apyjropriates to himself all the liand.->onic e.'irnings of the y(>imgc*r, 
who manages a large money-lending cootu^ni in the Noi i li-West- 
ern Provinres, kecj^s the younger^s wife and child on insutfieient 
rations, and in concert with his wife, who is a grain more shrewd 
than himself, ornleavoui's to rob the whole of tire younger's estate 
and confine the succession to Iris own branch of the I’artrily. Tire 
younger brother returns from service, discovers the plot, and re- 
eoveis liis estate, Asa story of l:5errgaU <]omostic life tn one of its 
niim(‘rous aspects, this one, wo feel certain, is conceived far less 
drairratieally, and related with irrfitritely less art than Bahrr 'JYirak 
"Ncuh Gangnli's story of Swarnalatd^ briefly noticed in the last niirn- 
l}or of this ii<3eiV/a.’. Every reader*, indeeil, of Hahn 'iVirak Nfith’s 
excellent novel will corrdcmii the taste and judgment of tire man 
wlio has tliouglit another rtovel necessary to picture forth wdiat has 
bceir alr’oady doliireated with such skill and ))(>wuu\ 

Wo corrfe^s that Hahu Gopal (yhaiidras olqecb is, as regards one 
poirrt, dii'iorent from tljat of the writer of BvJ^ivnahtld, Babu 
Gopal (^liandia w’ants to lecture Young I'ongal on all manner of 
suhjiM^ts’, domestic, social, political, inoraJ, relrgious, commercial, &c. 
But his lectures are so long and so very like lectures, that >ve feel 
constrained to (|iiestioT) the correctness of tire notions he entertains 
reganlitpg the scope and structure of a w^ork of art. A work writ- 
ten with the view of lecturing or sermonising may bo anything, 
but it is not a wank of art. Again, Babu Gopal (Jhandra s views 
on the many subjects on which he has written sermons in tliis w^ork 
are not such as to find favor with those for whose benefit they are 
explained. A low tone of piudcnce or expediency pervades all 
Iris views. His highest conception of a human l)eing is a man who 
cringes befor'e foreign rulers and suppresses his nobler instincts for 
the sake of worldly advantage. The key to his thoughts is pitched 
very low. lie thinks for the hour and not for all time. He under- 
stands the low material man, but he is incapable of conceiving the 
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beauty ami the eternal utility of the pure man of culture. He 
may be a writer on party politics ; but he has not in him the fire 
iti which may be forged a real work of art. 

Cahii Gupiil Ohaudra's want of artistic power is perceived 
tlirougliout tlie work. Although the story is intended to be taken 
as a story of heartless domestic deception, we are sorry to say that 
there is not, in all the 244 pages in which it is related, a single 
passage in which we feel moved or affected. Indeed, we do not 
remember having read another work of fiction even in Bengali which 
steers clear so dexterously, as docs tliis work of Bahii Gopjil 
Chandi^ Datta, of the region of the heart and of the waves of 
feeling. As regards cliaracter-paiuting, Bahu Goptll Chandrd 
is as unsucoessfnl in this as he is in all other things. The 
younger brother Rarnhari, who is represented as spending all his 
\ife like a prudent matter-of-fact man, suddenly falsifies liimself 
towards the close of the story hy adopting the somewhat romantic 
ami sensational plan of hiding his personality in the disguise of a 
Sannyasi. And Rdmharrs ^vife, Siilochami, who is intended to bo 
taken ns an exemplary wife, but who always remains at an im- 
mcasuvahlc distance from that high ideal, sometimes renders her- 
self even ridiculous hy writing such letters as the following to her 
absent husl)arid 

-3 i 

-3 c5Tsit« I cat*r 

iSifs I I 

5zi i Til Tift? -^1 f^cg 

A cultivated, distressed and persecuted woman, indeed ! The 
author’s faults of style and grammar are innumerable and of 
various kinds. 


Aitihdsih Patha. By Rojani Ivdnta Gupta. Printed by Biharl 
Lai Banerji, at Messrs, J. G. Chatterji & Co.’s Press, 44, Am- 
herst Street, and published by the Medical Library, 97, College 
Street. Calcutta : 1882. 

B ABU Rajani Kdnta Gupta is a Bengali writer of established 
reputation ; and, if we are rightly informed, literature is 
his profession. This last fact speaks well for the present state and 
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immediate prospects of Bengali literature. It is only a thing of 
value and promise and usefulness that can possess a sustaining 
and self-supporting power. Balm Rnjaui K^inta has already writ- 
ten several books, chiefly for educational purposes, and the book 
under notice is one of his latest contributions to the literature of 
his country and to the existing stock of Bengali school books. 

Aitihdsik Pdiha, or, as the author himself styles it, Studies in 
Indhtu Ilistory, is not an original work, hut a compilation based 
chiefly upon Dr. Rajendralala Mitra's recently published Indo- 
Aryans, It is written in a style, which is neither highly Snns- 
kritised nor vulgarly collocpiial. The style is e:isy, clear, and dig- 
niliod. The subject matter of the work is also of a kind which 
oanin)t htit be exceedingly interesting to lovers of liulian history, 
Babu Rajani Ktinla. writes more about the 'people of ancient India 
than about the ir kings or kingly wars. But there are one or two 
prints on wliich we feel it necessary to S[K;ak somewhat freely. 
Our first remark will be made on the supposition that the hook is 
not intended for educational purposes. Ou tliab supposition, 
we feel inclined to question the correctn(*ss of tlie plan on which 
tlic work has l)eeii compiled. The author’s subject matter is an- 
cient Indian History, the first Aryan immigiathm into India, their 
conquest of the country, their relations witli the aborigines, tiieir 
knowledge, arts, sciences, religion, manners, customs, &c,,atdiircreut 
p<uiods of their development, their social and i^olitical institu- 
tions, amusements, sports, &:c. These are iiiatteivS of which our 
knowledge is at the best conjcctuial, and, wlieic supported by evi- 
donce, is subject to corrcctiou and matoiial limitations. A light pre- 
sentaliou of the subject demands, therefore, an elabonite treatnient 
like that which is possible in a large work like Dr. Rcijendriil.iia"s 
IiKlo-Aryans, It is only by such a treatment of tlie subject 
that the real nature of our knowledge concerning it can be clearly 
explained. In a small volume of 100 or 200 octavo pages, like 
tlie one under notice, the treatment of such a subject can 
not possibly be of the kind it ought to be ; it must neces- 
sarily be biief. But to be biief in such matters is to bo 
misleading ; for want of ?pace will leave no room for dis- 
cussion, and much that is mere conjecture or speculation will 
necessarily appear as well-ascertained histoiy. We are, therefore, 
systematically opposed to the publication of abridged editions of 
large antiquarian or semi-historical works. Such hooks Kservo 
only to niisrepicsent knowledge, and, by strengthening and per- 
petuating error, to prevent inquiries for the ascertainment of tiuth. 
The popularisation of antiquarian knowledge is fatal to the 
cause of history. When people in general begin to believe that 
to be a fact which is nothing better than conjecture, or even very 
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strong presumption, they do not think of making inquiries regard- 
ing it ; and the appearance of public tranquility has at last a 
tranquilising effect on tho learned world itself. The consequence 
is, that fiction liecoines perpetual fact. On the ground of their 
misleading cluiiacter, as well as of their mischievous influence on 
the cause of historic research, we are, therefore, disinclined to 
look witli favor on such publications as the one before ns, whether 
written in Bengali, in English, or in any other language. 

We find much in Sanskrit literature concerning tho caste-system, 
the system of Government under Hindu kings, and ol.hor ancient 
institiuions. Now, as a matter of fact, things as they existed 
in anciejit India must have been, if not always, at least often, 
very different from the theorerical accounts we read of them in 
Saitskrlt works. All Brahmans Avere not learned in tlic V^edas, 
all Ksliatriyas woio not warriors, nor was every Hindu king a 
typioa.1 vicegerent of God, as the Sastras required him to be. 

There is an error, or rather a species of eiror, which not 
only wu’iters like Babu Rajani Kanta, but even men wbo conduct 
original resenicbes, arc often found to commit in wiiting or 
talking about ancient India, In desedbing ancient Hindu mam- 
iiers and customs, they frequently make general statements like 
tho following one 

“ ® I 

a • ” 

Considering tlie nature of the evidence Avliich is to be found in 
Sanskrit books, it may not be difficult to believe that suck cus- 
toms as are desciibcd in this extract prevailed in ceitain social 
ranks, or among certain tribes, or wdtliin certain areas in anoieut 
India. But it wtiuld be, Ave are afraid, as unsafe to say, regarding 
any custom, that it Avas of universal prevalence among ancient 
Hindus, as that it is observed at the present time by all Hindus, 
wdiotlier living in Bengal, in Madras, in Bombay, in the Nortli- 
Western Provinces, in the Punjab, or in Assam. Historic presump- 
tion is ill favor, not of uiiifonnity of development, but of diver- 
sity of development among llie various Hindu peoples in ancient 
India ; and the diversified civilisation of modern India seems to 
be but a continuation of a A^ery old order of things. But those 
Avho Avrite on such subjects generally overlook this point and 

* Seo AiUlwik Pdiha^ by Bajaui K&iita Gupta, p. 72. 
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luteresfc * partial importance as possessing a very general 

ought not to be placed in the hands of school- 


Kumdri Kdrpentdrer Jiban-chAirit. By Rajani Kanta Gunta 
Printed and published by Mr. M. M. Rakshii, at the Sadh£fia 

cutta ^SSr"-^ ’ College Square. Cal- 


T his is auollier new work by Babu Rajani Ktinta Gupta, and it 
belongs to the Mary Carpenter Series. Of this series, we 
are sorry to say, we cannot speak so highly as we could Lave 
wislied. We are afraid the writers have, peiiiaps not quite 
deliberately, aimed at teaching European forms of social and 
domestic life to Bengali women, have not, at any rate, suited their 
teaching to the present circumstances of Bengali society, or taken 
due notice of those social arrangements with which Bengali 
cultuie, both intellectual and moial, is at present intimately 
connected. Babu llnjani Kanta’s Life of Mary Carpenter is 
a woik to wbich this reunuk does in some measure apply. The 
works of benevolence and philanthropy are pei formed in different 
ways by ditferent peoples. In some countries, as in India, charity 
is a stiictly private and individual concern; in some countries, 
as in England, it is often a public cuncein managed hy organised 
public bodies. It should not he thought, liowever, as is apparently 
done by many people here, that the form in which philanthropic 
works are done is a small matter and may be easily altered. Forma 
of alms-giving and well-doing are the outcome of many social forces- 
and are intimately related to the spirit of a people's life as deter- 
mined by the nature of their whole past history. The life of a phil- 
anthropist, like Miss Mary Carpenter, is the natural and necessary 
product of English culture, English energy, English social and poli- 
tical life, and English history. It is not, therefore, a sort of life 
that can be reproduced anyivhere and at pleasure. We are, for 
this reason, at a loss to understand, what good purpose can be 
served by making Bengali girls read the record of a life of pliilan- 
thropy like that of Miss Mary Carpenter, That philanthropy is of 
a kind for the practice of which Hindu society presents few oppor- 
tunities and possesses no machinery. The practice of it, more- 
over, demands a kind of energy and a power of combining scat- 
tered materials which, we are sorry to say, not even Hindu rnale^ 
possess. Lastly, the spirit of that philanthropy is the result of a 
system of life and culture which is organically different from that 
which has been up to this time at work in this country. It is, ia 


d 
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fact, the spirit of a totally different, and in some respects higher 
social level than what has been yet attained by the Hindus of Ben- 
gal. It is, therefore, easy to understand that Miss Mary Carpenter’s 
system of philanthropy is one which cannot be now thoroughly 
comprehended and grasped in this country. These are truths 
whicli are entirely overlooked hy the writers of Indian school- 
books, and have been completely disregarded by Bfihu Rajani 
Kdnta Gupta and the Bengal Br«»,.li of the National Indian 
.. . -A *^4iiesi this memoir has been compiled, 

lieugali girls will study this memoir to no purpose ; and if 
its study does produce any effect, it will lie, we arc afraid, a 
2X)sitively unwholesome one, A few amhitions Hindu girls, 
freed from the rc^straints of Hindu .society, will simply add a con- 
spicuous item to the li.st, already grown loo long, of lidicu’ously 
lifeless and spasmodic imitations of English forms of action. 

The chief fa\ilt of the autlior’s style is its predominant English- 
ism, of whicli the following may be taken as instances : — 

” ( 

( h nwtn'*i 

( c ) 

Babii Rojani Kanta lias simply compiled facts, instead of 
explaining their meaning. Thus, he says that Miss Mary Car- 
penter received religions advice from her father when she was 
only three years of age ; but he does not explain how or in 
Avhat method religious instruction was imparted to an infant 
of only 3 years. Ho has said many unuecesary things. For one 
instance, take the following : — 

I ” 

Of what use would it be to Bengali girls, or, for the matter of 
that, to anybody in the world, to know that Aliss Carpenter came 
from Madras to Calcutta in a French, and not in a Hutch or 
Portuguese steamer ? The man who puts down many unnecessary 
facts in a compilation which is designed to convey the largest 
amount of useful knowledge in an exceedingly compact form, is 
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not a judicious worker. Altogether, the book under notice is not 
worthy of the reputation of Babu Rajani Kanta Gupta* 

For all the reasons we have stated above, we are strongly of 
opinion, that it would be unwise and probably mischievous to 
place this book in the hands of Bengali girls. 


Jihan Atmd o Mazier Baijnd)uk Bnakhyan. Printed by Nabin 
Chandra Uliakrabarti, at the Bharatinihir Press, Myiiiensiugh 

1881. 

T HIS work contains a scientific exposition of life, soul and, 
mind. It is based upon the researches of. modern Euro- 
pean scientists into the phenomena of life and the nature of those 
operations wliich are called mental and spiiitual, Idle properties 
of inanitnatc suhstauces, the phenomena of c-niception, gestation 
and birth, the development of what are ordinarily c illed mental 
powers, the physiological structure of man and other animals, the 
different boiiily bniclions, tlit‘se and various other subjects of 
interest, are touched upon and explained in this work. Tho 
author dis[)la 3 ^s a considerable knowledge of European authorities 
oil physiology, biology, and scientific psychology, and apparently 
leans (ui the side of materialism, lie has made an excellent use 
of his knowledge by wiiting this book. His work, wo are sure, 
would have been more useful, if tlio style of exposition adojited 
in it. Inul i)oen of a moie olemontary nature. English-knowing 
Hindus study such subjects in English books, and tiiey would 
not be theiefore likely to road tlie work under notice. There are 
many Hindus, however, who know not Knglisli, or who know it 
imp<ufectly, for whom a Bengali exposition of an interesting 
subject like that whicli is trcattal of in this work would bo desir- 
able. But the exposition which would suit their unlearned 
umiei standings must be a veiy easy and elementary one, which 
the protein one is not. We trust tlie author will bear this in 
mind, and increase the u.scfuhie.ss of Ids really able and valuable 
work by locasting it on the princi})les we have indicated. The 
woik, as it stands, is certainly a substantial contribution to Bengali 
literature. 


The Sanhlfds. Nos, 1 to 4. Translated and published with the 
Originals, by Hara Sundara Tarkaratua. Printed by Jadunath 
Bhattacharya, at the liharatmihir Press. Myraensingh, 1286 
and 1 287, B. S. 


r llE Sanhitas, No. 5, translated and published with the 
Originals^ by Tiara Sundara Tarkaratna. Printed by Rami- 
Nath Rd^ya, at the Cham Press, Sherpur, 1881, 
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The Sanskrit Sanhitds are institutes of Hindu law and religion, 
embracing all topics of practical social interest for the people of 
this country. They contain regulations regarding the occupations 
and mutual relations of the different castes, education, marriage, 
domestic life, purificatory ceremonies, daily and periodical sacra- 
ments, penances and punishments for sins and crimes, the civil 
law, the duties of kings, and the political system, &c. As codes, 
they are, perhaps, without a parallel in any other country; for 
they include all possible subjects connected with individual, 
domestic, social, political, and religious life, so far as life in those 
various forms was developed in ancient India. Like the social 
system of the^ Hindus, these Sanhitds dispUiy a capacity for 
codifying or systematising, which some nations of our iimo 
would do well to endeavour to understand. We do not wish, 
nor is this the place, to enter into the question of whether 
such compact and compendious codes of national life do in the 
long run produce more harm than good, though we may remark, 
as we pass on, that we are by no means inclined to accept the 
ipsi dixit of some living western jurists on this very difficult hut 
imperfectly understood subject. But we feel no hesitation in 
saying, that these wonderful Sanhitas of the Hindus — very much 
inoie wonderful as specimens ora)dification tlian the Inslituies of 
Justinian, the Code Napoleon, the New York Civil Code, or the 
Indian Penal Code — clearly indicate an amotmt and a kind of 
intellectual culture of wliich no conception has heon yet formed 
in Asia or in Europe. They are masterpieces of their kind. 

For this reason, as well as on account of tlicir practical value and 
historical importance, we Jiail the appearance of this seiial. It will 
contain all the original Sanhitas, together with a Bengali transla- 
tion by Pandit Hara Sundara Tarkaratna. In the five parts before us, 
we have the Sanhitds of Atri and Vishnu, and a portion of that of 
Yajnavalkya. The Bengali translation is easy and elegant. It is 
.a sign of tj>e times that Brahmin scholars are now unsealing those 
hooks which their ancestors kept carefully concealed, and out of 
which they only communicated toothers just as little as they chose 
to disclose. We have an impression, and facts are every day com- 
ing to light, that do much to confiim it, that, in spite of his pro- 
verbial exclusiveness and conservatism, it is the Brahmin of India 
who has hpen appointed by destiny to expound Brahminical liter- 
ature to the world. A country’s literature is its truest lii.story, and 
it is a hare truism, that the history of a country cannot possibly be 
written by a foreigner. The temper and genius of a people forms 
the most vital element of their history, and the temper and 
genius of a people is inherited, and therefore felt only by one 
of their own descendants, and not by a foreigner. The modern 
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Brahmin is the compUteat inheritor of the temper and genins of 
ancient Hindu culture, and we have hopeful signs before and 
around us, that the modern Brahmin will sooner or later explain 
to the world the true history of his country. 


Salmntald4atiwa, or a Review of Rdlidase drama of Sakuntald. 
By Chandra Nath Lasu, A. Printed by Kedar Ndili Bhatti- 
churjya, attlie New Arya Press, and pul)llslied by Jogesli Chandra 
Baneiji, at the Canning Library. Calcutta, 18-Sl. 

B AUU Chunder Nath undertakes in this work to discuss 
the dramatic merits of Kalidas’s Avignyau Sakuntala. 
AVe are bound to confess that he has succeedt'd admiiahly. 
We do not know, and cannot from this distance of tinie guess, 
what was the opinion of ancient Indi.ui saraiits regarding the 
merits of tin's famous drjuna. All that vve kn()w is, that they gave 
their unqualified praise lo this graud production, as would appear 
from the oftcu (piutcd couplet: — 

Since tlie translation of the drairra into English by Sir AV. Jones, 
cntieisui on Sakuntala assumed a difteroat form. That eminent 
scholar and cntic gave the Svholo weight of his auihority to es- 
taidish the view, that though Sakuntala was a* groat poem, as a 
drama, it was far inferior to Shakes peare\s first*cla<s productions, and 
that the first two acts could he safely expunged without diminish- 
ing its ilramatic excellence. Sakuntala l.iboured under the depre- 
ciating effect of this one-sided criticism for the last hundred years, 
during which men of culture have adopted this unfair estimate of 
Sir AV. Jones. AVe owe lo Cliandra Balm’s liigh esthetic cul- 
ture the recovery of this drama from the congealing effect of this 
depressing criticism. He has cstuhli.shed that Sakuntala is a drama, 
and a drama not a bit inferior to Shakespear's best works. He has 
viewed the work as a whole, and shown how the characters have 
been developed, and how they work upon one another. 

In order to understand Chandra Balm’s hook, we must briefly ex- 
plain the nature of true criticism. The old Hindu rhetoricians 
would weigh every sentence, every happy expression, almost every 
word in the scale, and would fust show whether they conformed to 
the ordinary camms of Alanhdr, They would take every stanza 
into consideration, bit by bit, and point out the beauties of style, 
of figure, or of diction contained in it. Their business was to exa- 
mine the garb in which a book was clothed; but not so much to 
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understand what lay within it. In short, if a hook wore a gentle 
dress, it came safe from their trial and passed for a good book. 
If the reader remembers the old stanza — 

he will understand that Kalidas has been praised more for his 
well-balanced metaphors than for the poetry that underlies his 
eoinpo'-itions. 

The spirit of such criticism has^ however evaporated. We no 
longer consiiler poems as mere lifeless organisms possessing only 
external tinsek We no longer take into our consideration and 
analyse eveiy part of a hook st'parately from its other parts witli- 
out showing the relaiiou wliicli exists between each part and the 
whole. Without analysing, vve rise by synthesis to higher genera- 
lizations till we catch the veiy principles which lie imbedded 
thmughout. The poet is a seer; he is a maker. His creations 
are so many worlds, the horizon of which contracts or expands 
according as his position is lower orhighei than the ordinary level. 
It is the duty of the critic to find out the life principles of this 
creati(»n, to measure and explain tl»e diffto cut forces that act upon 
its several units, and to show the resultant effect of the forces which 
keep the units together. Tliese units are not m.aterial atoms. 
They aie living beings, they are men speaking and acting like 
oin. selves. It IS the duty of the true ciilic to exfdaiu the vis vwa 
of thiise units, to analyse their individual, relative and combined 
tendencies, and then to find out the secret of the singular creations 
of the puot. 

Wo are indebted to Bahu Chandra Nath for raising Bengali 
crit icism to this liigher standard. We do not find any otlier woik 
in Bengali liteiatuio in wiiich the art of criticism lias been so 
highly developed He has, in the first chapter of Ins work, 
giv^m us a clear idea of what a true diaiiia is, and how Kalidasas 
Bakuntala comes up to the standard of a drama. To understand 
this, we have to refer to certain facts which helped the develop- 
ment of this class of dramas in Sanskrit literature. Ancient 
Indian sages were absorbed in the study and Contemplation of the 
8ouL They understood the greatness of the soul. The soul was 
to them everything, and the external world, nothing. In fact, they 
neglected the study of the external world altogether. We can 
form some idea of the height which this study reached, when 
we consider that they thought the soul not inferior to the 
Creator ; nay, it was the Creator himself. But what is the 
tendency of the present age? To study the external world at 
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the expense of real psychology. Some modern sages consider 
the external world to be all in all, and the soul as good as 
nothing. Many of them deny the existence of tlio soul altogether. 
To them soul-power is a mete fiction, only a singular developmetit 
of the all-pervading energy. This is tlie cuuse, why in Sanskrit 
dramas the conception of the niiml is ditierent from what if is 
in western dramas. The Hindu who knous the gicatntj.s.s of the 
soul, cannot represent it as succmnhing under the force of extianal 
circumstances, or to feelings which nre but accidents of ilio a()iil\s 
contact with the exteniHl world. Western thinkius wmild paint 
nature as they understand it, as something whose external infiii- 
eijce crushes tlie wliole soul. We thus find in Sliakes pears dra- 
mas, men sinking under external in^lll(UlC(^s. But# the Sanskrit 
drama is a study of the soul. It is something like a p'^} chology 
in wliich the sonl-power is clearly descriiied. It is for thi.s reason 
that tlie Hindu drama [‘ossos.ses a moral excelleuce which Euro- 
pean (llamas essentially Jack. 

i\fter explaining in llio first chapter what a true drama is, our 
author, has in the second given us a sk^Uch of Dusyanta’s cha- 
racter, and in the third, that of Sakuutala, In the fourth, lie 
has placed these two high ideals of chaiacter (male and female) 
side by side. In the filth, he dives into the inner meaning of the 
drama. In the sixth, the minor characteis aie delineaied. In 
the seventh, he compares the full blown drama with the skeleton 
story in the Muhabharat ; and poinisout how from the meagre story 
of Vyasa, this grand work of imagination has hoeu evolved, and 
liovv one roiigli cliaracter in the story has been split up into many, 
a different phase of the same character being assigned to each. 

JNow let us take a view of the character of Dusyanta. Tliia 
Dusyanta, this ideal man, represents the perfect soul, exerting all 
along to crush external influences, and tlie overpowering force of 
grosser feelings. His mind being thus placed in relief on a hack 
ground of strong worldly temptations and sufferings, shines with 
a halo of glory perfectly consonant to the Hindu idea. The 
main spring of Dusveanta's character is his altruistic tendencies, 
which produce a high standard of soul-development. That soul, 
according to Hindu ideas, connot succumb to external influence. 
But even such a soul is amenable to love. Love, according to 
Hindu ideas, is not passion, for it is not the source of pain, as 
Chandra Babu would say, but it is a part and parcel of the soul, 
it is altogether different from what is called hdm. We therefore 
think that Kalidas did not introduce love as a disturbing element. 

We believe Chandra Babu is wrong in asserting that the suffer- 
ings of Dusyanta are to be accounted for by the fact of his soul 
giving way to the influences of grosser feelings, i.e., love. He is 
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wrong in supposing that a virtuous life must be a life without 
suffering. Suffering is but the outcome of our soui’s contact 
with the world, and cannot be always accounted for by its giving 
way to grosser feelings. According to Chandra Babu, and we 
fully endorse his views, Sakuntala solves the great question of 
society. As Goethe’s Faust solves the question of life, so does 
Sakuntala solve the question of society. Durbasa is the poetic 
embodiment of the spirit of the laws of society, stubborn, in- 
flexible, inexorable ! He does' not make his appearance on the 
stage, for the spirit of a law is something that is invisible. Dus- 
yanta, a gigantic intellect, the beau ideal of a king, the sheet 
anchor of society, who keeps many worlds moving round him, 
is the noblest embodiment of the spirit of society. Sakuntala is 
the ideal woman that always lose.s her existence in that of those 
she loves, is like a cement that keeps society together, wherever 
she goes. Whether in the hermit.. ge, or in the palace, or on the 
Himalayas, she is always the central point of att taction. 

Theilrama sets forth, as Chandra Babu says, the evils of secret 
marriage under any circumstances however favourable. It proves, 
in charming and convincing language, that nothing should he done 
that law forbids, and it teaches a lesson, the highest that could- 
be taught in Brahmanical society. 








